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2 THE AMERICAN Boy 


Winter Sports 
And Fun Indoors 


Winter sports are in full swing. The air is Heaps of fun are to be had indoors, too, and the 
boy who likes to “monkey with” electricity, 
play basketball or games, will never have a dull 
moment on stormy days if he possesses some 


ringing with the bite of skates on the ice and 
the clash of hockey sticks. If you are fond of 


winter sports you will find articles listed below of the premiums shown on this page. Make up 
you will be glad to own and can own by selling your mind which ones you want, and then go 
new subscriptions to THE AMERICAN BOY. after the subscriptions. 
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The ‘‘Gigantic’’ 
Steam Engine 
Premium No. 130 

The “Gigantic” has a 

polished brass boiler, 

with metal base = 

and engine frame a 


finished in colors. 
It has a large cyl- 
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one 


Basket Ball 


} Sweater Premium No. 
imi Premium No, 100 
| This splendid sweater is of extra heavy weight and just 


WM) the kind you need for winter, It has a pure wool front 
i} and merino hack—comes in Navy, Maroon, Hunters 


new yearly subscription and $2.75; or on receipt of 
price, $4.00 


Hocky Cap 


i Premium No. 101 
, 
a 


in diameter and a 
perfectly working 
whistle. The en 
gine is provided 
with a water 
glass. Diameter of 
base, 4%, Height, 
11% inches 


Green and Cardinal Red—sizes 26 to 36, 
Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY subscribers for one 


We offer a fine quality wool shaker knit hockey cap like 
illustration in orange and black, purple and white, or 
| green and gold 


Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY subscribers for one 
| ‘new "Yearly subscription; or sent postpaid on re- 
| ceipt of price, $1.00. 
] 


For prep and high school use this basket ball fills the bill. It is 
sturdily constructed and conforms to the rules in size and weight. 
If not abused it will give satisfactory service for a long time. This | 
ball is made of good pebble grain leather, lined with duck. Packed | 

| 


Sent postpaid to 
AMERICAN BOY 
subscribers for 
one new yearly ry 
subscription and Sn 
$1.25; or on re- TAceweEsEN 
ceipt of price, ua RES.U.S.PATL DIS 


$2.50. 


in box with pure gum bladder 

Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY subscribers for two new 
criptions and $1.50; =r one new yearly subscription 
; or sent postpaid on receipt of price, $3.50. 


Lotto 


Premium No, 135 
One of the old standbys 
Lotto has a long record for 
popularity and today more 
people are playing this fasci 
nating game than ever be 

— 2 fore. The set we offer is 
perfectly balanced and is one of the most practical sets 
made 


Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY subscribers for only 
one new yearly subscription; or sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 75 cents. 


Gilbert Tele-Set 


Little Hustler 
Motor 


Premium No. 145 
This well-known motor is 


splendidly constructed “ ” 
ahd easy sto operate: It ‘Screw On” Hockey Skates 
is 314 inches high, fin- , 

ished in black Premium No. 103 


enamel with nick- - E 
clplated) trim= These hockey skates are the popular “Screw On” brand and are 
Premium No. 148 mings. Has a made with holes in the top plates so they may be screwed firmly to 


three-pole | arma- 


faveseatalng athe: the sole of the shoe, Their runners are curved at front and back, |i 
motor to start the runners are of Crucible steel, top plates of cold rolled steel, 
witout ‘ase sta aee polished and nickel plated. A thoroughly reliable skate and one we 
Te applicde Can guarantee to give complete satisfaction. The “Screw On’ hockey 
ber deiveniby sere skate comes in sizes 8% to 11% J 
6x2%-inch dry ; : 
OS or wee 'that. Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY subscribers for only one new 
will run any motor. The shaft is fitted with a pulley yearly subscription and 25 cents; or sent postpaid on receipt of 
for running mechanical toys, models, et price, $1.25. 
Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY subscribers for one 
Will, send and receive messages. from aay new yearly subscription and 40 cents, or on receipt of | 
nundreds of cet if sufficiont wire anc pat- rice, $1.50. a 
teries are used. This outfit comes complete Ee Electric Thriller 


with keys, full instructions, Morse code chart, 
telegraph blanks and insulated copper wire 
Instructions are simple and.-éasy “to follow. 
Will operate for short distance with only one 
dry battery 


Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY 
ers for two new yearly subscriptio: 
cents; or one flew yearly subscription and 

90 cents, or sent postpaid on receipt of t 
price, $1.50. 


Premium No, 144 

You can have loads of fun with one of these Thril 
lers and besides perform many experiments with 
it. It costs almost nothing to run, can be applied 
without aid, and supersedes induction coils and medi 
cal batteries, Furnished complete with hand elec 
trodes or multiplying gear. Get one of these Thril 
Jers and watch your boy friends jump when they 
grab the handles and feel the kick this little machine 
packs. 

Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY subscribers for 
two new yearly subscriptions; or one new yearly 
subscription and 50 cents; or sent postpaid on re~ 
ceipt of price, $1.50. 


The Sunwatch Rook 


Premium No. 166 Premium No. 134 

The “'Tickless Timepiece” tells time by the Merit alone has made Rook one 
eed * compass snr eundlal in one, in a of the largest selling and b 
case of goltl brass handsomely. frished, Javed of all Home games. V 
Latitude, longitude, variation and equa- Rook Cards are played beside 
tion tables come with it which teach the famous game Rook, the 


you how to tell time by the sun in any ¢, ; 
mre.of the United! Staves, Dac Beard, comynscted games Dixie, Tux: 


Game of India 


Premium No, 133 


This is one of the most 
popular games ever invented 
and may be played with 
equal enjoyment by two, 
three, or four persons. Our 
outfit which is complete con 
sists ofvfour dice cups, eight 
dice, sixteen colored coun: 
ters, the India board, and 
instruction hooklet of _in- 
structions, Every family 
should have one of these 


7 games; it will prove a source ional Scout Commissioner, says: “{ 40 and Flip, Plain, clear rules come with the 
of pleasure for the long soca oY s 7 would like to see every scout have game, 
Sent postpaid to AMERICAN Bi subscribers for only one.” A, 

one new yearly subscription; or sent postpaid on re- Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY subscribers for two new Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY subscribers for only 


one new yearly subscription; or sent postp! 
of price, 75c. 


ceipt of price, 75 cents. yearly subscriptions. The Sunwatch will not be sold. on receipt 


HOW TO SELL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Before starting to canvass, make a list of all 
the boys in your vicinity who are not sub- 
scribers to THE AMERICAN BOY and who you 
know should be. Then call and show them and 


READ VERY CAREFULLY 
The subscription price of THE AMERICAN BOY 
is $2.00 per year. Premiums are given only to 


1 thei (7 f back b present subscribers, or members of their imme- 
also eir parents some of your back numbers. di. hi i & - 
Tell them about the serials and short stories iate households, for getting brand-new sub 


. E iptions. They are never given for renewals. 
and many departments, and how much you en- Norw: Model aa ; 

joy them, Suggest a year's subscription as a _— Skis os earnest sold to another member of your 
Christmas gift, and don't forget to say that for own househo does not count. Boys who buy 
only $2.00 a subscriber to THE AMERICAN their copies of THE AMERICAN BOY from 


Premium No. 99 


BOY receives as much first class reading matter Made of the best quality selected Norway and Yellow Pine, finished newsstands are not eligible to work for 
ns he would get in thirty books, which would in natural wood with several coats of waterproof varnish, and have Premiums. Subscription blanks are not neces- 
cost him at least $45.00, If at st you do not fancy miriese They are fitted with patented toe buckle, leather strap sary. Send the name and address of the sub- 
pet thelordarsitry egains Naver knodilly when and rubber foot rests, Skis are 6 feet in length, scriber, with a remittance of $2.00 for each sub- 
you are licked has made more winners than Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY subscribers for one new yearly scription. State plainly, by number and title, 


anything else in the world, subscription and $2.00; or sent postpaid on receipt of price, $3.25. 


SEND ALL YOUR ORDERS TO 
THE AMERICAN BOY, 550 West Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan, U.S. A. 


the premiums which you desire. 
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Regarding Renewals 


LL subscriptions are discontinued as 
they expire, and if you find a re- 
mittance blank In your copy of the 

magazine, It indicates that your sub- 
scription expires with that number. Sub- 
scribers will please be prompt in sending 
in renewal remittance so that the next 
copy of the magazine will not be mi 
Please sign your name exnetly a8 it ap- 
pears on your present address label. If 
you have changed your address, please 
Zive tho old address and the new one aa 
Well, so that we will have no trouble in 
locating your name. 

It sometimes happens that a renewal 
subscription has already been sent us or 
is in the house, but as we have to print 
the magazine and pack it in mail bags 
some time before mailing, your renewal 
may have reached us after the copy con- 
taining the blank has been packed 

If you find a remittance blank In this 
month's copy, you should renew at once 
in order that you may get a copy of the 
February iasuc. Mall to Detroit office 


ed. January, 1922, 


Griffith Ogden Ellis, President. 


Oupuright 
March 14, 1000, ak the Post Office al Detrvit, Mich 
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Price of 
The American Boy 


T is published once a month and the 

subscription price ia $2.00 a year. 

Postage free in the United States, 
Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and 
the Hawaiian and Philippine I 
Single copies: 20 cents each. For Can- 
adian subscriptions add 25 cents a year 
and for foreign subscriptions add 50 
cents a year and pay by draft on a bank 
in the U.S. payable In U. 5, funds. 

Subscribers should use postal or ex- 
press money orders or bank checks in 
remitting. 

Send all subscription orders to our 
office at Detroit, Michigan. 


Our Branch Offices 


(For advertising business only. Sub- 
scriptions should be sent to Detroit.) 
New York: 286 Fifth Avenue. 


Chicago: Room 1418 Lytton Building. 


Friendly Talks With The Editor 


In Camp 


Wie are writing this in an old lumber camp. The 
woods outside are deep with snow and more is 
falling. All the morning we wallowed through 
swamps, trying to start a deer, but the deer, having 
more sense than the hunters, were not abroad in such 
weather. So we came into camp to loaf and read— 
and to write something for you fellows to read. We 
wish you could be here with us. There is nothing 
finer in the world than a couple of weeks in the 
woods, It teaches you a heap of things, but the most 
important lesson of all is how unnecessary are many 
a the things we have come to regard as essential to 
iving. 


For Instance 
Wt sleep in a little bunk house. The bunks are 


built of rough boards; the mattress is fresh, 
dry hay. There are no sheets—only heavy blankets. 
But never have we slept so well and comfortably in 
our lives. We find we can get along nicely without 
steam heat and soft linen. 


All Ourselves 


E find out, too, how we can do without service. 

Nobody makes our bed; nobody sweeps our 
floors. We do our own cooking and wash our own 
dishes. There is plenty of food and it is good food 
Because there is no service and because there are none 
of the fussy things everybody wants to- the cost 
of living is less than a quarter of what it is in town. 
We have all we need for health and comfort. It 
makes us wonder how much everybody wastes in a 
year. 


Bed 


E go to bed before nine o'clock and get up a 

little after daylight, and we feel better than 
we have felt for a year. Lots of sleep, no social life 
except the pleasant talk among ourselves—that is rest 
It builds you up and makes you ready for another 
year of work. Now, why not get enough sleep every 
night? Then there would be no need for building 
up, would there? 


Food 


E got some steak at a lumber camp as we came 
in. We fried it—but it was the sort of steak 
that requires time to cat—an evening of chewing 
to a mouthful. At home we would have roared and 


FEBRUARY’S WIDE RANGE 


| ID YOU ever stop to think of the wide range of time 
; D 

and space and interests carried in a single issue of 
| THE AMERICAN BOY? Take the next number—the 
| February—for instance. 


Looking back countless ages you will see strange pre- 
historic animals and cave men in ‘“‘THE MAMMOTH 
MAN". (There's more about this new serial on page 8). 

To a later day in the world’s history, you'll be car- 
ried in ‘A MESBAGE TO ST. PIERRE," by Laurie Y. 
Erskine—a thrilling story of America’s colonial days. 


Over the western mountain trails you go in ‘' THE SE- 
CRET OF JUAN ALVAREZ” with a baffling mystery 
concerning “flashes of light,"’ to be solved by three boys 
lers of John Fleming Wilson's Boy Scout 


“PARTNERS", by T. S. STRIBLING, carries you 
down to the West Indies in a curious tale of salvage. 


“Advertising Andy," ninety-cight Ouija boards that 
nobody wanted, and a lot of fun, in “ADVENTURES 
IN OUIJA BOARDS. 


And more chuckles. . 
fellows at Hilltop School, in a comical story called “HIS 
PICTU! HE PAPER," by A. L. Crabb; Dolph 
the li'l nigger with his ole houn’ dog, Sebastapool, be- 
sides a contrary old turkey hen, a daring robbery and 
a wonderful gan, in "THE RUNAWAY TURKEY,” 
by Archie P. McKishnie, Jibby Jones and his won- 
derful scheme for operating a "fishworm mine'—one of 
those giggly kind of stories by Ellis Parker Butler. 


| 
' 
i 
i 
: 
i 
' 
H 
You shall meet ‘‘Obeyran the First" in an intimate 
article about Arab horses— and especially about Obey~ 
ran—by Eleanor Gates, and go exploring with squir- 
rels in Enos Mills’ charming story of one of his unusual 
outdoor adventures. Continuation of the story of the 
Blue Grass Mountain boy, “QUILLER OF THE | 


Shorty Cooper and other 


HILLS," by Melville Davisson Post, and of the gripping 
story of industrial strife “‘TO-MORROW,” by William 
Heyliger; and the many special articles and popular 
“departments.” 


Allin one number— next month! (And you will find 
Iso, an announcement of still another serial of ex- 
traordinary 


interest). 
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telephoned the butcher. Here we chewed and chewed 
and enjoyed it—and next day turned the rest of the 
meat into a stew—about a barrel of stew. And there 
was none left. We have oatmeal and salt pork and 
flapjacks and coffee and doughnuts for breakfast. At 
home all we can eat is a slice of toast. There's some 
kind of a lesson in that. Whittle it out for yourselves 


Playing Fair 


OBODY ducks out of his share of work, and 

everybody's wages are the same. If there's wood 
to saw and chop, every one of us gets at it. Some- 
how nobody is willing to sit back and let the other 
fellow do it. There's too much of this letting the 
other fellow do it in the world. Camp etiquette ought 
to prevail everywhere. It would work quite some 
revolution, wouldn't it? There's so much work to be 
done in the world! How much more could be accom- 
plished if everybody turned to and did the job that 
was right under his eyes—if everybody played fair 
with everybody else. 


Democracy 


A YOTHER THING we like about the woods is 
the democracy it breeds in men who live within 
its influence. One of our party owns lumber mills 
and timber. He employs a great many men. The 
other day a couple of his lumberjacks stopped at our 
camp on their way to the cuttings. They called him 
Bill and he called them by their first names. There 
was no attitude of employer and employe—only a per- 
fectly understood equality. Every man is as good 
as every other man as long as he behaves that way. 


How. It Works 


E stopped in a little store in town on our way 
out. Behind the counter was a young man we 
knew. He was the clerk. Now, his father is worth 
perhaps a million dollars in timber. There didn't 
happen to be any work in his father’s business just 
then—so he took a job in the store. Nobody was 


surprised. It was the natural thing to do. 
Music 
E have a little phonograph and a snare drum 


and a whistle and a mouth organ. We couldn't 
get along without them. We hope you fellows like 
music—any kind of music. There's something about 
it that is just the medicine folks need. When we 
come into camp tired out from a day’s camping and 
start up a sprightly tune, half the weariness van- 
ishes in a twinkling. 


Books 


E brought a few books into camp. You re- 

member how much we have talked to you about 
reading. Well—we never realized what a bully com- 
panion a good book can be until we took to coming 
up into the forest and camping twenty miles from 
the nearest civilization. 


Companions 


Vo OU get to know men in camp. That is because 
the artificial restraints of everyday life are gone. 
If you ever want to test out a man, take him into 
the woods with you for two weeks. At the end of 
that time you'll know if he will stand up, or if he's 
the por of fellow you want to pass with a casual 
word. 


Hobbies 


E HOPE every one of you will have in his life 

a hobby which gives him as much pleasure as 
camping in the winter woods gives us, It will mean 
more to you than you will ever realize. You have 
it to think about and dream about and to remember 
the year around, It is a sort of refuge when your 
work becomes wearisome, It is a constant promise. 
No matter how badly things go, you know you can 
always turn to your hobby for relaxation or for 
comfort, Get a hobby. . 


The Land of the News 


E recently saw an advertisement headed “Take 
them to the land of the news and show them.” 
It urged parents to purchase a certain atlas and use 
it with their children to illustrate the news in the 


daily papers. We don't know anything about the par- 
ticular book advertised, but the publishers there of- 
fered a real idea. If you followed it, the atlas would 
not only make the news more interesting, but con- 
sidering the atlas in connection with live events, 
would give a lively interest to your study and knowl- 
edge of geography that may now be lacking 


Good Aim 


HE FIRST snowy morning this winter we 
downstairs in bathrobe and slippers to 
paper, and when we opened the door we—well, we 
nearly fell dead. The paper wasn’t at the far end 
of the snow-filled porch. It wasn't halfway down 
the steps. It wasn’t over the rail in the shrubs, It 


was right on the threshold, and dry, too. We took 
our hat off—or would have done so if we had had 
it on—to the “aim” of the boy who had made a 


bull’ 
Some 


eye from the street, and with cold hands, too 
stunt. We know—we've carried papers our. 
selves The paper was there again the next 
morning, snug up against the door. And it was 
there again the next morning, too—and then we 
found what we had overlooked before. The boy's 
tracks in the snow led right up onto the porch and 
down again. It's H€en that way every morning since 
cee We used to go for the paper with shudders, 
and come back with it (when we could find it) shiv- 
ering and with wet slippers and a grouch: it was 
about the finest way we know to “start the day 
wrong.” But now we go blithely, and thank the 
boy before we open the door, and again after. 7 
We spoke about his “aim.” He aims with his head 
as well as with his arm, With his heart, too. 


Debt 


O OUR WAY of thinking, there is just one ex- 

cuse for going into debt—and that is to earn or 
save money. If you fellows will learn this now, it 
will save you a heap of worry and unhappiness when 
you are men. Learn that, if you haven't the money 
to pay for a thing, that means you can’t afford to 
buy it, and ninety per cent of all the trouble you 
will ever have is done away with before it comes. It 
is right to go into debt to buy a home or to go into 
business or to buy bonds. That is a help to saving 
money. But the fellow who borrows money to go to 
the movies or goés into debt for a new necktie is 
doing something he has no right to do. Nobody 
needs to go in debt that way—so keep out of it and 
double your chances of happiness 
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With His Knife Held Out, Young Alex Was After It, Leaving the Pony Where She Stood, 


THE WOLF of RYEGRASS COULEE 


By HARRY J. ALLYN 


Ulustrated by Frank Spradling 


‘ VER SEE anything round here like a wolf? 
One moose of a darkish complected, lion-neckec 
wolf?” 


The line rider for the Dipper cattle was put 


ting up for the night at the desolate homestead of the 
McClangs. Young Alex and his tall, stern mother had 
been standing by while the cowpuncher unsaddled at 
the sagebrush barn At the man’s words and meaning 
tone, they both drew toward him with a blank but 
tartled air 

Well, they’s one right now out there in Ryegrass!” 
i¢ declared, beckoning back the way he had come One 
jest like that! Wrst wolf ever I've heard of since | 
hit this Big Bend.” 

A slim spotted heifer came out of the sagebrush 
crossed the trampled snow and licked the woman 
hands. A scrawny pony followed the heifer. With a 
troubled glance still bent toward the brisk movement 


of the cowpuncher, Mrs. McClang pushed the. heifer 
gently away; and as she held open the pole door the 
two animals went hungrily into the low barn 

“Will yon wolf,” she queried in a hard, nervous voice, 
“will it bide where it be's—in that coulay?” 

The cowpuncher appeared not to hear her. He had 
been watching the boy who was bringing his arms full 
of bunchgrass hay for the stranger’s horse; and now 
the man was studying the meager pile that was left, 


banked over like the poles of the barn, with sagebrush 
“Keep all you've got fer your own stock!” he ex- 
claimed, “Won't last ‘em a week at that. They’'s a 


blizzard brewing up if I know the signs.” 
As they went toward the one-room shack, how: 


er, 
he reassured the boy's mother about the wolf. “’Tisn’t 
likely it'll ramble none up this a-way,” he told her, And 


while Mrs, McClang cooked supper he answered their 
questions and told more about his singular wolf 

Young Alex, meantime, pressed himself behind the 
battered stove with his earnest gaze intent upon the 
cowboys face. He did not miss a syllable of any word 
the man spoke 

“But that wolf would pull down your spotted heifer 
in two jumps, ma‘am,” the man concluded, as Mrs 
McClang laid the plates on the bare board table, “and 
that Ryegrass coulee—you'd best not to turn your heifer 
out when the big north storms is on. She couldn't 
endure to stay if this flat against that wind. No ma’‘am, 
she'd drift right along with the wind, and those storms 
drive straight from here to where the Slide Trail drops 
into the coulee. They’s windbreak there, and grass, but 
so’s that wolf; and young beef’s ikzackly like pie to a 
wolf. Your heifer wouldn't last long in that coulee.” 

The line rider lingered as he rode away next 


morn- 
ing. “I'm sorry you're so scarce o' ha he said “But 
I look to be rangin’ back this way right soon and I 


might stop in and see how you're making out.” 


WEEK LATER, a three-day storm had just swept 

past, and the freezing wind still whined with men- 
ace During a deceptive lull the previous day they had 
left the heifer and the pony out; and the storm, with- 
out warning, came tearing out of the north again, more 
fiercely than before. The pony had not gone far, but the 
heifer they had been unable to find. 

This morning, Mrs. McClang’s tall form sank at last, 
despairing, in the snow. She was worn out with hours 
of searching in the storm the night before, and again 
since the first light, to-day. 

“I juist canna give my Betsy up!” she cried with 
harsh, stifled sobs, “Yesterday, she gave me the achin- 
est look; she was that hungry an’ thin. The hay was 
all gone; I couldna give her’a bite.” She half raised 
herself, pulling her bony fingers out of the snow, “But 


out beyond,” she moaned, “the sagebrush 
tops was stecken up through the snaw—I 
couldna raise my hand to hold her back 

Young Alex laid his red-mittened hand 
awkwardly on his mother's head. “Don't 
cry, Mither,” he begged with shyness in hi 
voice. “It's like she’s just laid out beyond, 
the night. I’m thenken she'll come safe to 


home when just the blow goes down.” - 
“She'll no come home by hersel’, Alex !” his 


mother cried. “I'm 
thenken she'll be 
blowen out to that 
coulay, an’ yon 


wild beast waiten.” 

She held back 
her flying hair as 
she gazed far 
down the wind 
Then she turned 
wearily away 
“Ane thing after 
anither,” she 
sighed. An un- 
wonted wistfulness 


came into her 
voice, “She was 
goen to be sic a 


bonnie cowie.” 

Young Alex stopped in his tracks, held by his mother’s 
face. With a swallow, then, he turned toward the sage- 
brush barn, After a few steps he halted; and he shud- 
dered as he looked at the black-rimmed sky. Yet, his 
voice did not falter when he called; “Mither, I'll fetch 
ye Betsy home.” 

He was starting for the pony on the instant but his 
mother bore him bodily to the shack. While she was 
sewing layers of paper inside the breast of his shirt, 
his eyes hovered about the little rifle above the clock 
shelf on the wall. Wher she let go of him a moment to 
reach for her shears, he ran and got it down; and his 
fingers clung to it till the chest protector was finished 
When his mother released him, he stepped on the worn 
plank bench and hung the rifle back, glancing, before he 
got down, into the empty cartridge box beside the clock 
But he took down the scythe stone and hurriedly 
whetted the long blade of his pocketknife. It was a 
knife with a ring in the handle; with a yard of cowhide 
thong he fastened it to his belt 

“Most-like yon wolf is no so awfu' big,” he muttered 
dubiously to himself. 

While the old pony devoured a panful from their 
scanty store of meal, his mother drew a pair of bright 
blue mittens, newly knitted, over the ones he had on 
When she had him ready, she gave a final tightening 
pull to the old muffler about his neck; and her voice had 
a confident quiver as she said, “I ken ye'll fetch her, 
Alex boy. An’ mind ye don't lose yersel’.” 

When he looked back she was bending over, digging 
the dead grass out of the knee-deep snow. The grass 
was for Betsy and the pony when he fetched Betsy back. 
An oatmeal scone was in each of his pockets, and a 
hard lump in his throat 


OURS AFTER and miles out on the desert, young 

Alex still followed the heifer's tracks. With his 
cap pulled down to his eyes and his shoulders hunched 
forward, the higher to hold the collar of his outgrown 
mackinaw, he leaned over the pony’s neck and held his 
eyes, as far as he could, ahead, He was watching for 
a tiny dot—a mere moving speck—to show up out of 
ever-lengthening, grizzled stretches of sage and snow. 


Phe old pony plodded 
on, her willing head 
strained forward and 
her nose reaching al- 
ways for the tracks 
Earlier in the day she 
had snatched savagely 
at every chance tuft of 
and grass or rabbit 
sage but now she was 
making the utmost of 
every step ; 

For the fifth time 
young Alex pulled a 
frozen scone from his 
pocket and failed to 
gnaw the smallest flake 
from it. He fumbled 
it between his stiffened 
mittens till it dropped 

The wind was rising 
and he held his ears to 


wild skirls of sound that came hurtling by. In spite 
of himself, he threw anxious glances in the direction 
they seemed to come from. “It would no be the 


wolf,” he kept telling himself 

More than once during the day he had gone over in 
his mind all the Dipper line rider told, only the week 
before, about the wolf. It was the biggest wolf the 
man had ever scen, with mane on its neck and looking 
bold as a lion. Alex remembered the puzzled look on 
the cowpuncher’s face when he had described the mys- 
terious creature 

“I don't rightly know what name o’ color it'd go by. 
It's oncommon on a wolf. It’s not to say gray none 
and it’s a different color from yeller; ner yet, you 
wouldn't any nearer call it brown—except it’s con- 
sid’able dark along the back. But I reckon (the man 
had stopped a bit, considering)—I reckon if you was 
to wrangle all them colors up together plenty till they 
shaded down into one another plumb gradual—he hasn't 
any streaked ner jumbled mess o’ color on him—why 
that'd be about what this wolf looks like. It’s a whole 
lot like on some o’ them Saint Bernard dogs. They 
was a neighbor had one back where I was raised— 

“But say, lad,” the man broke off (and his eyes had 
lit up and held young Alex's own) “I wish you'd seen 
that wolf put the finish to a pair o° coyotes like I saw 
Caught 'em and killed 'em quicker'n a bolt o” lightning ; 
broke one's back with a single snap o' the jaws and 
had the other by the throat before it could get away 
He's consid'able rapid, that bronzy-maned feller, and he 
sure don't claim no relations among them coyotes.” 

Young Alex, plodding on through the snow, remem- 
bered his own hesitating query then “Yes, it saw me, 
you bet,” the man had replied. “I thought I was hid 
but you couldn't hide from that wolf. It knew I had 
a gun though, and it knew besides that I was a little 
too far to shoot; it jest went back deliberate towards 
that band o' sheep. It’s those foreigners got the sheep 
there. Likely you heard of those Pirate-looking fellers 
that’s wintering that band o” sheep in Ryegrass. I never 
been close to one of ’em, and don't aim to if "tain’t 
necessary.” 


Aces shut his eyes to relieve the smart of the swirl- 
ing snow and remembered his mother breaking in: 

I ken fine. They stopt wi’ their sheep one night not 
a mile frae the hoos. I was hunten the wee cowie ower 
the hill an’ I heard them quarrelen togither. Aboot a 
dog it was; a big, wild-like beast, though I couldna see 
it sae plain. One was for shooten the dog—he made 
cot it was mindfu’ to kell him—but the ither wouldna 
let him shoot it.” 

“I didn't see any big dog,” 
had two smallish dogs; these 
"em to be, The sheep was spread out wide—near a 
mile, It's a big band. The sheep was feeding along; 
and those dark-skinned men, pertic’ler one of 'em, was 


the cowboy said. “They 
black sheep dogs, I took 
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way off along the front all the time. Ile seemed to be 
holding back the leaders from going too fast 

“But the other feller-—I dunno; likely your big dog 
might ‘a’ been with him. They was consid’able sage 
brush between him and me.” 

A tingle came into Young Alex's cold face 
called how he had asked the man if he was afraid 
shoot at the wolf. “Well, now,” the man had said, “I 
thought some about it, all right, but I tell you: my old 
six-gun wabbles a lot on a distance, that-a-way; and 
I wouldn’t want to miss that wolf none, and have him 
find it out. And then, ‘nother thing: the more o’ those 
foreigners’ sheep killed the bétter. Sheep spoils the 
range fer reg'lar stock anyhow 

“No,” the man added (and he was speaking with a 
sober way), “they was something about that wolf—I 
didn’t want to kill him nohow. Might ‘a’ followed 
the sheep back last fall from the Yakima Mountains or 
the Wenatchee, though I never reckoned any wolf’d cut 
loose on a swim like crossing that Columbia River. But 
he’s plumb oncommon, that wolf. He's a real anima]— 
he'd tackle a man.” 


as he re- 
to 


sounds had been grow- 


HE WIND with its sinister 


with a half-frozen hold, clutelied the handle of the open 
knife which he constantly gripped to be sure it was there 
He ceased to look for tracks—they were gone. He went 
as the wind swept him along, with his eyes focused for 
two things, the heifer and the wolf 

He stopped, snow-blind and bewildered a moment, and 
groped behind him for the pony’s head; but she was not 
there. When the reins had slipped from his arm he 
did not know; but as soon as he could see he went on 
again, squaring his back to the wind 


HERE CAME a place where his fect seemed drop- 
ping from under him; he thought he was falling, 
but he was sliding. He was going downhill; it was 
steep. “The slide trail! The coule He threw out 
his arms to balance himself and found a bank above 
him one*side. Gripping his knife, he felt. along 
through the snow with his right foot for the out-edge 
of the trail. It was like feeling with the end of a 
wooden leg 
Downward, after an interminable series of slides, « 
falling, and losing his balance often, he found level 
going once more. He knew that he was in the coulee 
The wind was half gone: it boomed far above. Sud 
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J 
upward as though defying the storm to foil its scent 
Coming onward, it passed the heifer and the sheep, but 


paused with a quick backward turn of its muzzle toward 
them. Again and again, as though mystified, it snuffed 
the air in the opposite direction, toward Young Alex 


The boy halted, waiting. With head upraised, the wolf 
remained motionless, searching with its nose into the 
wind. 

Then, with a singular bold caution, with almost an 


investigating air, it began circling. In a slow manner, 
inquisitive rather than stealthy, it stole in toward him, to 


back as slowly away and circle on a little farther. Young 
\lex turned with the wolf, keeping his face toward it, 
his teeth clenched, and his knife gripped like death 


At the boy’s tracks it stopped, and immediately shot 
away following back on his trail, Young Alex thought 
of the pony but before he took a dozen steps she came 


running to him with a terrified snort. Behind her trotted 
the wolf 

A second time it and closer. Longer each 
time it stood peerin him, sniffing toward him, as 
though wonderingly, with its muzzle. The second cir- 


cling completed, it paused a 
long moment, through the 


though uncertain. For a 
mothery gusts the big muzzlc 


ing steadily wilder. It began to hum through the denly he felt very sleepy; he was sinking with drowsi- tared at him without flinching. Then, and as though 
sagebrush tops, and the packed surface of the snow ness, as though he must stop just for a moment and lie reluctantly, it swung about for the heifer and the 
commenced to lift and skim away. White wraiths of down. But he stumbled on, clutching the knife, hi With his knife held out, Young Alex was af 
frost fog and powdery whirls of snow came scudding whole will in his wooden legs, forcing them on, and leaving the pony where she stood. For a moment he 
past Young Alex's head § behind his eyes, boring them into the dusky distance aw them plunging away, but the wolf seemed purs 

He twisted about and, shielding his eyes, looked anx His mind congealed around his one remaining idea; them half-heartedly; it was running with hesitating 
iously behind. Back into the shrouded distance crept he yisioned the spotted heifer at bay with the great wolf backward glances. Nevertheless, between two stumbling 
a snaky line. It was the tracks in the snow, the trail junging for her. They were ever looming before him strides, the boy lost sight of them; they had faded int 
the pony was le ane behind her one ae eat home. out of the dusk only to disappear, and farther on start the af sweep 
Just then, as the flying snow powder blurred his eye vaguely forth again ing ki way to keep in the 
he could almost see his mother again, tall and lean, with At last his eye caught an object that stood out with ‘tacks. Then th 1 again. Out of the swirling 
the tense, anxious look in her face; and he seemed to 4 sudden and peculiar realness. It looked like'a clump ‘Wilight they came The wolf had turned them 
hear her voice with its high, quiverit g but confident of big sage. It was on ahead and he made toward it, at an angle acr ind and was driving them be- 
note: “I ken ye'll fetch her, Alex Boy. Yer tracks woll Then he stopped. It no longer looked like a clump of fore it as would a dog. Again they turned. The wol 
guide ye home ; sage. It moved; it was alive; the snow was alive all Was driving them toward Young Alex 

A time came when, looking down, he noticed a vast about it Suddenly, he saw the heifer trying to break back 
change in the track Vith a muffled groan he jerked While he stood, holding his breath, he felt a touch She dashed aside; and the next he knew, she had turnec 
on the reins, The tracks were drifting full. They from behind on his shoulder. It was only the pony ‘Sharply and was plunging madly toward him with th 
would soon be gone ; following in his tracks. But she stretched her head Wlf running at her head 

He scarcely knew when he pulled the marc around past him intently, working her cars forward and back Young Alex tore through the sno He was nearing 
For a time he io ad nothing jut ithe yrror SE ene THenishespeasced thyaiimuardratithe samesmonientate her. UNSC Sueee t und between a shout and a 
disappearing trai aster and faster he thumped the ~ moan ie wolf sprang to her head but she kent o 
ae ribs” They must fight back through the storm; S*¥— Sie : sheWcef usta toetrrhmAbai ana Shine ee 

) : fps a erialiiaclecatvars inte t was the heifer, coated like a ghost with snow, and 2. At the Au ; Seat Ore Savage’ yy vt 
they must go like mad; they mu : huddling all about her, ten or a dozen sheep, Like com- ‘SPrang. At the same instant, Young Alex reached her 
trail while the tr a ks still howed . \ eon iggy pene rades lost they. clung together, heads bowed in the storm ae swung the la A unce of his strength into one stab 
came from fis throat x bimse iv CiS8k nes toa deri Reararsiniktinio el thetwind| cameratsoundanioe EE nite aS Bei und red in front of the wolf 
shouting tot ie amare : 1 a Pe atin win tg avbeatvhis heart: stopped. Again the sound: it had a ees Jeice , the impact but in a dé way he 
burning: through his brainin On aualy lonely note but it bore an import of terror. It was like feyt the,wolf above him and himself going down. He 
ome caug e taste of hot, smelly breath ; ted tourawe 
"Gradually he became aware of the snow beating down nothing he had ever heard, yet he did not wonder what an arm to shield his face. For an instant he eerecd 

s head. He felt the laboring motion of the pony's 1¢ Was - jagged jaws and he was dimly conscious of snow packec 

cali and he could feel that her head was bent With his knife gripped, teeth set, he waited fur and hot blood in his eiaath daeiomeaucwarscked 
almost to her feet. A wave of pity for the little old Nearer it came, and nearer, in Jong defiant notes Then the warm snow was folding deeply over him 
mare came over him. “Jen, Jen, ye canno last; I ken against the wind, the hunting cry ef a master-wolf and he was sinking against his will to sleep. 
ye’re busten inside.” He thought he uttered the words The pony shrank back trembling; but Young Alex 
though his lips were too stiff to form them. But his started forward HREE MILES down the coulee from the slide trail 
mind began to clear and his thoughts flew us remem- Into the grey desolation sped a shadow Through the 4 wan light flared and paled in the winter eep 
bered again ‘his mother’s voice I ken ye'll fetch her, flying snow scuds a long leaping form sprang furiously camp of Fortune Odillon and Auguste Boutelle. Al- 
Alex Boy.” Abruptly though the spot lay un- 
he stopped the pony der the shelter of the 
“We maun ho go coulee wall, the dingy 
home,” he breathec tent tore viciously at 

He took a long flinch- the ropes; and the 


ing look as far as he 
could make out the line 
of tracks. It was grow- 
ing fainter and fainter 
His heart sank, It was 
his last chance to find 
the way 

Grimly, with his jaws 
clenched, he turned the 
little mare. After that 
he had but one thought 
“We maun win quick to 
Betsy before the wolf.’ 
He kept feeling for the 
knife which hung from 
his belt with the blade 
opened. The first jerk 
would pull it loose to 
the end of the thong 

3y the time the pony 
had retraced her own 
back tracks, the heifer’s 
trail was all but cov- 
ered over. More and 
more unceréainly the old 
mare stumbled forward 
The gloom of the bli 
zard deepened fast and 
Young Alex realized 
that it was nearly night 
He knew that they must 
be nearing the coulee 

A spasm of trembling 
came over the pony. She 
threw her head wildly 
to one side and the 
other, and then help- 
lessly down till her nose 


hung in the snow. The 
boy was afraid she 
would fall before he 


could clamber off. Yet, 
as he staggered ahead 
with the reins over one 
arm, she followed 

He bent over, unable 
to tell whether there 
was anything left of the 


heifer’s tracks or not, 
but he plunged on. His 
feet were like frozen 


clumps and there was 


no feeling in his legs 

below the knees’ His Saw 
ndrawn checks, his ee eneuws 
very lungs, felt like 

frozen things and no 

real part of him. 

Only his right arm 


was alive and his burn- 
ng eyes. His right hand, 


The Line 


Rider Stepped Back With & Mutter in His Throat, Drawing His Revolver 


creaking lantern swing- 
ing from the ridgepole 
jerked uncertainly to 
the suction of the storm 


Auguste, the herder, 
sat close to the little 
red-hot stove. His blue 
old-country overcoat 
was buttoned tightly, 
even to the cape. From 
lis mouth hung a short, 
black pipe, and he let 


out regular, sullen puffs 
of smoke. He kept one 
hand at the stove door 
and the other reaching to 
the pile of cut grease- 
wood, stacked behind 
him to the eves of the 
tent 

On the bunk, two 
black French shepherd 
dogs huddled together 
and whimpered in their 
sleep. 

With a troubled look 
in his clean-cut face, 
Fortune fastened _ his 
leather coat and, pulling 
down his coyote-skin 
cap, he let himself out 
of the tent. Auguste 
raised his head and lis- 
tened, a stick of grease- 


wood midway to the 
stove. 
“Loup! Eh, Loup! 


o0o—o0, Loo—oo. 
There was no answer 
and again came For- 
tune’s call, the sound 
thrown back and muf- 
fled 

The two dogs pricked 
up their ears and 
growled at the man’s 
steps passing the side of 
the tent. As Auguste 
silenced them, a half 
smile twitched at his 
lips and he glanced 
down to the opened 
oven door where a pan, 
piled with leavings from 
several meals, was wait- 
ing. He refilled his 
short pipe and smoked 
more placidly, holding 
out his plump hands to 
the heat, Now and then 
(Continued on page 45) 
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THE American Boy 


[EN SUR eee oe OR 


T MONTH in one of our big cities a young 
man was struck by an automobile. At the 
hospital it was found that both his. arms wer« 
broken and that he had received injuries to 
the head which kept him from talking. 

As the patient could not tell who he -was,-his 
pockets were searched for his name and address 
Neither was found. There were initials on his cloth- 
ing and these, together with a description of the 
man, were given to the papers and to the 
Bureau of Missing Persons 

Two weeks later, after letters and telegrams had 
been exchanged with a number of distant cities and 
found that he was the only son of a 


young 


towns, it was 
poor widow in a small village in the Middle West 
In the meantime, the boy had died. 
The physicians said that there was nothing im the 
injuries themselves which should have resulted 


fatally, but that the patient evidently worried him- 
elf to death over something that was on his mind 
and wh he could express. They thought it 
Was pr ly his fear that his identity could not be 
discovered and his mother notified and cared® for 

After the funeral the widowed mother was penni- 
le and alone—dependent upon charity for the roof 
ver her head and her scanty. meals 

Later occurred an almost exactly similar accident 

similar so far as the injuries and their cause were 
concerned. But in this instance the boy’s mother was 
t his inside of twelve hours. Iniless than a 
nonth he was so far recovered that he went home 
Another month and he was able to go to work. And 
there was money in the family treasury than 
there was at the time of the accident 

What made the difference was a card found in thi 
patient's pocket ¥ was taken to the hospital 
It reac 


not 


bedside 


mort 


IDENTIFICATION 
e Smith 
44 Main Street, 
Centerville, Tex 
I am insured in The —— Insurance Com- 
pany under policy No. X47,639 


On the other side of card was the statement 


Geo: 


the 


The —— Insurance Company, if notified by 
gram or otherwise that the bearer of this card ha 
heen injured or is ill and unable to communicat 


with friends, will immediately notify relatives 
friends and will pay all expense 
hundred dolkars, for putting 
care of friends.” 

k of this card wa 

in the vault of the 

hospital expense 
ome and a monthly 
the boy could take 

entirely well 
ance money not 


or 
ceed 


insured in 


Ss, not to ¢ 
one the 


E 


way 
antec 


afely 


which g 


the polic 
village ban 
transportatior vach 
large o that 
all the time he needed to get 
going to work. The 
ed all the extra « 
and his mother in better 


income enow 


before 


insur 


but actually left the boy 


penst 


nan 
cial condition than befor 

The policy and the card cost him just a ten-dollar 
bill, payable annually They saved him and his mother 
all that it cost the other boy and his mother to go 
without them 

Simple, cheap, inestimably yaluable, insurance is based 


on a modern princi 
only at their peril co-operation 

If you have worth a thousand dollar 
and it is stolen, you are a thousand dollars poorer. But 
if you had gone into an agreement with nine hundred 
and ninety-nine other folks who owned thousand-dollar 
ears and each one had chipped in a dollar to help out 
the fellow whose car was stolen, you would get out of 
calamity for just one peso. The other fellows would 
have had a dollar’s worth of satisfaction in knowing 
that if they lost their cars they would lose only a dollar 
too, Such an agreement makes the ownership of 
a sure thing 

Every insurance policy i 
ciple For example, take life insurance 
of the Y. M. C. A. have an Insurance Alliance Every 
member pays $2.15 when he joins. The $2.00 goes to 
the family of the first member who dies thereafter and 
the fifteen cents pays for postage, printing, 
Necessary expenses. As soon as the 
treasury is paid out on account of a de 
ber puts in another $2.15, and so on 
members that the f 
over $5,000.00; yet no 
member pays in 
more than ten to 
sixteen dollars a 
year. 

Such a simple or. 
ganization is not 
possible when thou- 
sands of men in 
many trades, profes- 
sions, and businesses 
want life insurance; 


and men can ignore 
It 


an automobile 


name is 


a car 


based upon that simple prin- 
The secretaries 


and other 
amount in the 
th, each mem- 
There are so many 
amily of a deceased member receives 


ten 


= Hades newspaper men answered 1 
50 a company is or- ‘ve been carrying two thoweand 
ganized to work out bring it up to ten. Found I couldn't get it. 
all the intricate s bad take ae 
i s 
problems which “Wish I'd done it sooner, 
arise. One man in fool ways would have paid for it.” 
says: “I want to cudetting 
protect my family ead silence for o 


against poverty if 1 sf 
die, but I also want 
to protect them and 
myself against poy- 
erty in case I live 
until I am too old 
to work,” 

For this man and 
those like him, the 
company works out 
an endowment pol- 


We nodded, 
was one of the kee! 
and an all-around fine fellow 

“Well, it came out 


we fellows did what we coul: 
\evaty, man went his limit, 


By ARMSTRONG PERRY 


added two thousand to mine," said a third. 
An easy half of the money | spent 


“What started you fellows off on insurance?” we asked 


minute. Then the older man spoke. 
emember when Norris went so suddenly a month ago?” 
Everyone had regretted Norris’ death, He 
nest of the city's younger editorial writers 


after the funeral that good old Norris 
id been os carcless as a lot of the rest of us. 
for his wife and little girls was a bunch of deb: 
We all chipped in, and | guess 
for we all liked Norris, 


‘asn't much for a woman and two youngsters to {a 
>and you could young ce life on 
from us. | 


see that Mrs. Norris hated to take it, even 
applied the next day for that extra insurance 


y. He pays more money each year, but he gets it back 
1 old age if he lives, either in a lump sum or in monthly 
or annual payments, as he prefers. In case of his death, 
his family gets the benefit the same as with other kinds 
of policies 

Some shrewd fellow—maybe a Scotchman—said in the 
early days of insurance: “Hoot, mon! Sandy therre is 
forrty and I am but thirrty—what's tae hinder his deein’ 
firrst and gettin’ more for his money than I!” 

That feeling was the cause of the difference in rates— 
younger men pay less than older men. To do exact 
justice to all, statisticians undertook a job which is 
harder than figuring out which team is going to win the 
world series. They have solved the problem, though, 
and if you will ask any insurance agent he will tell you 
to a day how long you will probably live. You can fool 
him in your case by taking plenty of exercise in the 
open, eating only wholesome food, sleeping cight hours 
every night and bathing properly, but some other fellow 
who smokes, drinks and stays out at night will die 
young and keep down the average. The insurance actu- 
aries, as the official figurers are called, can’t be fooled 
because they base their averages on almost everybody in 
the world, and keep them up to date. 


se 


HERE is a life insurance policy to fit every man's 
needs. My first policy cost me ten cents a week, I 
Was nineteen years old then. In fifteen years I paid 
in $78.00. Then I got $54.00 back. For $25.00 I had 
protected my parents for fifteen years against the possi- 


that I've found | can't 
Silence again, broken 


one of the older 
“I can’t get any more. 
Decided last month I'd 
They call me 


am,” premiums for three years 


office files. 


interest. Pretty white, I call 
We were all feelin; 
Those men had helpe 


facts that we have told here, 
names. They are facts so si: 
of the million readers TH 


All he'd left 


why we 
Of course 


toward it 
A thoughtful reading of hi 
standing out in your mind: 


But it 


A Young Reporter’s Remark Started This 


AYOUNG reporter's remark to a group of friends, and the 

comment which followed, caused this article to be writ- 

He said, “I took out five thousand last month, and 

discovered that it's going to coat me a lot more than it 
would if I'd taken it out when I was in high school.” 

At any rate you're better off than | 


et," he coneluded abruptly. 
yy the young reporter. 

no idea insurance companies were human,” 
“A fellow had sold Norris a two thousand dollar policy sev- 
eral years ago and then Norris dropped 


about Norris’ death and began looking wy) 
Found Norris had never aske: 
of what he'd paid returned to him, and that that amount, 
with the interest on it, had been systematically credited on 
his premiums, and had paid them up to a date about three 
weeks after his death. A little later he took Mrs. Norris a 
check for the two thousand, and a little more of earned 


thoughtful when we left that group. 
7 to crystallize some of our ideas about 
insurance and insurance companies. 


ize what insurance may mean to him if he will let it. 
ked one of the most reliable men we know to tell 
you his own experiences with insurance and his attitude 


buy? How soon can IJ get it? 


bility of having to pay my funeral expenses. 

Long before that policy ran out I took a bigger 
one, costing $30.05 a year, 1 have paid on that one 
for twenty years and during that time my family has 
had a thousand dollars in cold cash ready in case 
any disease or disaster wiped me off the face of the 
earth. Now I do not have to pay any more. The 
company will continue the insurance in force with- 
out asking for another cent. Or they will give me 
back a large percentage of the money I have paid 
and call it square. Or they will lend me money and 
hold the policy for security Any settlement that 
suits me suits them 

Last. year, finding that the youngsters were beat- 
ing me in the hundred-yard dash and doing better 
stunts in the gym, I decided there was a remote 
possibility of my growing old. I confided my fears 
to an insurance agent and he told me to never mind, 
he would fix me up so that I would be glad of it 
I pay his company about $750.00 a year now. If I 
do get old the company will pay me a hundred dol- 
lars a month, which ought to keep me in fish hooks 
and bait. If I go west before then, there will be 
$16,000 for those who are left behind 

Then I have an accident policy, which offers prizes 
for wooden legs, glass eyes and things like that. The 
company will cheerfully pay for any little thing I 
lose, provided it was formerly a part of my anatomy. 
If I don’t lose it but only break, cut, or burn it I 
will draw cash in proportion to the time it keeps me 
off my job. They double the prize if I win it in con- 
nection with a railroad or steamship accident or, as 
they put it, while a passenger on or in a public con- 
veyance. Since I got that policy I have not even 
sprained an ankle, It seems to be a sure protection 
against accidents though I see by the reports that 
others draw large sums for injuries 


PAN CDEER thing that I am protected against is 
illness. There was a time when I could count on 
being sick abed or at least confined to the house for 
ten days a year or so, An insurance agent convinced 
me that I might as well get hard money for these spells 
and I invested a few dollars—six, if I remember cor 
rectly—in a Limited Health Policy, covering every 
disease that I seemed likely to have. It seemed like 
a sure thing 

The next time my annual indisposition arrived, | 
showed my doctor the policy and told him to make 
sure that I developed something that was on the 
list. He studied the bill of fare closely and as 
sured me that it could not be done. I did not have 
a symptom that.could be made to fit the situation 
By some occult influence the company seemed to 
have made me immune to diphtheria, smallpox 
scarlet fever, appendicitis and all the ailments 
which most folks get sooner or later 

I dropped the policy. The agent asked me why 
I didn’t take out a Full Health Policy, which guaranteed 
payment for any sickness, no matter what it was 

I thought I had them then. I began paying about 
$75.00 a year and their end of the bargain was that they 
should pay me $200.00 a month when [ was sick 

Since then I have worked hard and traveled far, I 
have been in Vermont with the thermometer 36 degrees 
below zero. I have awakened in my tent on the roof 
of a New York apartment and found the snow two 
inches deep on my blanket, two feet deep in a drift at 
the corner of my bed and three feet deep outside 

Several times I have crossed the ocean. Once my 
ship was caught in a storm that threw the passengers 
and crew about so violently that five were carried un- 
conscious to the sick bay, and I wasn’t even seasick, I 
have flown from London to Paris. In France I have 
sojourned in devastated regions where tuberculosis and 
other dreadful maladies had their grip on almost every 
inhabitant. But not once have I been under the doc- 
tor's care either for sickness or accident. 

This is not a boast. I may get mine at any time 
But it is a fact that illness and accident seem to come 
more frequently to those who have not protected them- 
selves against the consequences. Perhaps it is because 
the fully protected man has that “sure thing” feeling 
which robs him of his fear. He has a confidence like 
that of a boy who goes into a baseball game with per- 
fect weather, a team drilled to the minute, a sympathetic 
ee in the stands and that feeling that he cannot 
lose. 

But there are other calamities to guard against be- 
sides sickness, ac 
dents and death. One 
of the common- 
est of these is fire 
We Americans are 
said to be the most 
careless people on 
earth with our prope 
erty, and statistics 
actually show an an- 
nual fire loss several 
times as great as 
that in other coun- 
tries. 

Intelligent people 
keep their buildings 
free from rubbish, 
Provide fire extin- 
guishers and follow 
the other  sugges- 
tions of the National 
Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, but this 
does not prevent the 
ignorant and care- 
less from causing 
fires which may 
damage or destroy 
the property of 
(Cont'd. on page 46) 
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Overhead a Lemon 
Moon Was Rifting 
Through the Haze 
Its Light Fell Strange- 
ly on the Tusean’s 
One-time Senior 
Operator 


His Plan Was Simply 
to Reach the Highest 
Spot Possible 


ECAUSE she steamed for a line that knew its 
business, was a steel gray, twin-screw, turbine 
driven ten-thousand tonner, and had plodded 


soberly from New York via sundry great circles 
to Havre, and return, for three troubled years—because 
of these qualifications the Tuscan Queen rated two men 
in her radio shack. But when Ike Palmer saw what the 
powers had granted him in the way of a mate, he 
pursed his bitten lips and shook his head 

Ike was forty-seven and looked sixty. He took life 
hard 3enham, the skipper of the Tuscan, used to say 
that if there was trouble within twenty-seven hundred 
miles of Ike he would seck it out, claim it as his own, 
and fret. But no man doubted his skill with the deli- 
cate instruments he handled. Ike worried—but he also 
worked. In a fever of foreboding lest fate catch him 
unprepared, he had grimly mastered every smallest d 
tail of the art that shoots language through God's free 
air. With his half-kilowatt set, on a clear night and 
with static reasonable, he could sometimes catch whis- 
pers to which the great aerials ashore were stone deaf; 
and his sending hand was like vibrant steel, 

Yet the man took no pride in these achievements. 
Upon others less expert he looked with ill-concealed 
disdain; argued sourly that in the end such bunglers 
would be tried and found wanting—in a crisis that 
meant lives, including of course their own. For him- 
self, he would keep an ¢ peeled and both elbows 
moving. Practice one hour a day to keep his hand in 
Take along new books for the dull watches. Go over 
his audions once every twenty-four hours—and his am- 
plifiers and batteries, too. And make sure of those con- 
nections (especially the dynamo switch down in the en- 
gine room, about which Red Kivers, the chief, was in 


his opinion scandalously lax), For 

Man's a mortal poor weak worm,” Old 
Ike would whine. “Trouble cotches him 
w'en he least expects her. ‘Tis best t 
do wiat little ye can, wile ye can, and 
ws ye can, That's my way of thinkin 
And I ain't nobody’s fool. Mind you 
that!” 

It is hardly any wonder that this man 
Palmer, as he stood in the doorway of 
steel shack between the Tuscan’s 
superstructure and her funnel, should 
have regarded the newcomer swinging 
up the gangway with distaste and suspi- 


his 


cion. For in truth the freighter's new 
Sparks” was no more than a boy 

slight of build, with an open, almost 
child-like face and a mop of shining 


dark hair brushed out of his big brown 
eyes And this callow babe, this pre 
tender to a position of responsible trust, 
this infant who presumed to take a place 
with men of timber—was 
whistling! 

For the present instance, if Ike 
the cause of the merrymaking, his distaste would 
have soured into sheer contempt. This cause was home- 
sickness. Miles from the dock at which the Tuscan 
made ready for sea, far away down east where the 
Damariscotta reaches past Farnham’s Head, past the 
Hypocrites and the black can buoy into the open sea, 
there was a lobsterman’s cottage. To Slim Giles it 
seemed that home was dropping below the horizon of 
his life forever. He whistled bravely, therefore, to 
keep the corners of his lips from quivering 

Palmer did not know this. But his greeting was 
surly enough. The stripling whose abandoned piping 
challenged evil was to be put in his place at once and 
kept there 

“I'm the new man.” 

“Ayuh? W'ere's yer paper: 

These produced, Ike scanned them with a bilious eye 

“You seen the skippe 

“Yup. He told me t' come down here an’ get the 
watches fixed.” 

“He did, did he? Well now, lookit here, kid; I've 
stood night watches "bout all's I care to. I’m not so 
young as I was once. I'll go on sunup to supper and 
you can have the balance. See?” 

“Suits me,” said Slim lightly 

Palmer derived no satisfaction from this unequal ar- 
rangement. The new man took things far too care- 
lessly. No one can stand fourteen-hour tricks. This 
kid should have protested. There must be trouble be- 
hind all this 

“T'll tell ye w'at I'll do," Ike offered as one granting 
huge concessions, “I've rigged a buzzer from the desk 
here t’ my bunk, wieh is just around the corner on the 


seasoned 


Palmer had known 
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NOBODY’S FOOL 
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IMlustrated by Anton Otto Fischer 


lower bridge I rigged her so’s they could call me if 
they was anythin’ t' go wiles I wa ttin’ my sleep, 
ee? This here's the button, right here. Now if you 
find ye need me any night, w’y you just push that 
button an’ I'll get up an’ see wiat nted. How's 
that_ now 

“Fair enough,” said Slim “Much obliged, Mr 
Palmer.” 

Cut out that misterin’!” the little man snapped. “My 
name's Ike an’ I'm just an honest, God-fearin’ seaman, 
same’s the next. Highfalutin’ style don’t go with me 
I'm a plain man out f'r a livin’. | aims t' keep t’ wind- 
ward o' trouble long’s I can. Now you're green; I 
seen that An’ I'm ready an’ willin’ t’ bear y’ a hand 
w'en ye gets up against some tight place But don't 
you go leanin’ on that there buzzer every time ye want 
a glass of water or a clean towel! I'm gettin’ old; I 
need my sleep. They’s trouble comin’ down wind f'r 


them's takes life too casy. An’ I aims t’ lay clear long’s 
I can, I ain't nobody's fool! Mind you that!” 

“Sure—that’s right,” said Slim tractably. It is to be 
doubted, however, if he heard. Throughout this polemic 
he had been surveying the Tuscan’s well-kept radio gear 
with a delighted and not unpracticed eye Palmer 
stumped away, grunting his disgust 


O THE Tuscan Queen put to sea, heavy laden with 
S Pennsylvania steel, with Canadian lumber and Wis- 
c Giles took his mammoth watches cheer- 
fully, and whistled and worked away his longing for 
home. But nothing pleased Ike Palmer. No gleam of 
approval lighted his eye when he came on of a fine 
morning to find his mate, hollow-eyed but alert at his 
key, quietly radiant over a cleaning or tuning job ac- 
complished during idle hours. The boy had never used 
that buzzer, But often Ike would turn out of his bunk 
uncalled, between three and four—those sleepiest of 
hours—and come in upon him, restless with his eternal 
trouble, unconsciously eager to catch 


consin wheat 


foreboding of 
Giles asleep. 

And in the silent, dragging hours, when the air was 
still and empty—save for some whispered unintelligible 
message quivering uncertainly through the night—Slim 
Giles gave much thought to Palmer and the man’s 
creed. He had no inkling that great philosophers had 
threshed the problems he was meeting. If you had told 
Slim he was deep in metaphysics, he would have stared ; 
then laughed and changed the subject 

Slim Giles, like every normal boy in the world, had 
always looked at life as a sort of playground through 
which you romped until the teacher rang the bell and 
you had to quit. Of course, life had its dark moments; 
when the baby they called Ellen died, for instance, and 
everybody looked so desperate it was cnough to break 
a man’s heart; or when he had to come away to radio 
school. But these dark bits passed; they didn't any- 
where near balance the good things. And as for ex- 
necting, dreading them, laying anxious plans for them, 


8 


ing to dodge them! 
Slim's head. 4 

Yet here was a man, this Palmer, who did just that 
and apparently thought everybody else would be better 
off if ve did it too. Slim was struck by the notion. 
Could a man become so expert in this matter of living 
as to be able to forestall those dark moments? And if 
so, was the thing worth the bother necessary? i 

For four nights the boy’s active brain cudgeled with 
these thoughts. On the fifth he came to a decision. 

The Tuscan Oucen had by this time reached and 
passed the fifticth meridian. Cape Sable was no longer 
in hearing; and the wet fog of the 
North Atlantic lay on the sea as pal- 
pably heavy and soft as soaked absorb- 
ent cotton in your ears and nostrils. It 
had clamped down on every side of the 
Tuscan, shutting her within a cosmos 
all her own, a tmy clanking and bust- 
ling existence isolated by leagues and 
aeons from all other earthly things. 
And at two-minute intervals the big 
freighter’s horn snored brazenly into 
the void—absurdly, to those aboard her, 
for she seemed utterly alone. 


The idea had never entered 


HAT afternoon Slim had made the 
acquaintance of the chart room, a 
lordly place littered with white charts 
laid flat on long tables and dotted over 
with glass-headed pins, with instru- 
ments of unknown function, and fig- 
ures sprawling over sheets of the skip- 
per’s yellow scrap-paper. There he had 
found Quimby, the Tuscan’s third 
mate, a jovial, companionable soul who 
scratched his head and chewed his pen- 
cil over mammoth calculations, Slim 
was a good listener; Quimby an able 
navigator and a ready talker. When 
the boy left the chart room to get his 
early supper and go on watch, lie had 
learned the Tuscan's position and 
something (a very little something) of 
what struck him at once as pure black 
magic, the sport and work of supermen 
And he thought to himself that some 
day he would be a ship’s officer in blue 
serge and clean linen, measuring routes 
for cargoes through the trackless 
wastes, directing destinies of millions. 
It was soon after he had gone on 
watch, this fifth night at sea, that Slim 
heard, suddenly, a random chatter of 
signaling in the drenched air. He lis 
tened carefully; adjusted his receiving 
coils; listened again. Then he began 
scribbling on a pad of paper, copying 
swiftly the English equivalents of dots 


and dashes—because in his_ head he 
could make no sense of this. Then he 
looked at what he had written, and 


laughed briefly, It was gibberish—not 
code because the words were of vari- 
ous lengths; it was some foreigu Jan- 
guage to which he was a total stranger. 

The sounds grew louder now, and 
Slim's ear caught the hesitant blurring 
that announced an inexperienced hand 
at the key that was sending them. He 
stripped off his receivers and listened for this vessel's 
siren. He got up and walked to the door, and listened 
there. 

Zoo-oom! roared the Tuscan into soggy emptiness 
But no whisper of an answer reached his ears. “Some 
crazy foreigner,” Slim told himself. “Ought to know 
better, in a fog like this here.” Te went back to his 
chair; settled himself for the weary night. 

Palmer came in from his supper, sucking a toothpick, 
wearing his chased look 4 
Anythin’ doin'?” he asked 

“No. There's an idiot talking Choctaw to himself on 
three hundred. Seems. quite close, but I can’t hear his 
whistle.” 

“Ought t’ have regulations against fools fillin’ the air 
with no ’ccount stuff,” Ike grunted, implying there were 
fools and fools, He wandered out uneasily, muttering 
something, then came back. 

“Reckon we'd oughter tell the Old Man,” he worried 

ol Sure, that’s right. You mind goin’ up 
and tellin’ him?” 

“Be a bad night f’r any trouble. 3 Bad place, 
too. . Old Man oughter know about it. 
Need my sleep, I do.” 

Slim said nothing. Presently Ike Palmer was gone. 

The foreigner had stopped sending, abruptly, as a 
child discards a toy. Slim heard SXW calling some- 
hody with a mmercial relay. He reached for his 
“Merchant Calls” and ran his forefinger down a page 
SXU ... SXV XW—Paduan 


taps of a message hummed in his ears —consign- 


ment chee! - will remit tenth . ... ex 
pedite, Rect 

He lost interest. The rapid yet unhurried dots and 
dashes drummed unheeded at his brain. “Merchant 


Calls” went back on its shelf. Slim started thinking 

The Tuscan’s radio shack was eight feet square, and 
plenty big enough at that. The desk was built into the 
bulkhead at its forward end, and abaft the desk and the 
lone chair beside it a locker extended along the after 
side of the shack, leaving just about foot room enough 
to walk in, sit in the chair, lie on the locker—or turn 
right around and walk out again. But in the hot 
weather this little nook would be cool; for as you sat 
in the chair at your key, in addition to the door at your 
left hand, on your right a round swing port, perhaps 
sixteen inches in diameter, could be opened wide on its 
brass hinges to let a cooling draught sweep past you as 
you worked, 

Tt was not summer, this fifth night in question; it was 
November, and the fog was like a knife. But Slim 
planned to be here in the summertime, and his eye took 
cognizance of these pleasant things. He was lucky to 
get this berth. A good boat, this Tuscan, and Mr. Ben- 
ham a good skipper. Of course, Palmer— 

So from absent-minded contemplation of his quar- 
ters, the boy's thoughts swung around, as they always 
did somehow, to the old problem. 


“The Mammoth Man” 


NCE in a long 
while a :maga- 
zine discovers a story 
different from 
, those which usually 
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questioned. 


tosteal from the 


Ike Palmer and the world of fear he lived in. Quim- 
by, blue serge, charts. So Ike worried and worked, with 
always an eye over his shoulder searching the horizon 
for trouble. Quimby, friendly in freshly pressed blue 
serge, confident with charts; Ike sucking a toothpick, 
his shabby coat spotted with food droppings, his eyes 
forever in a corner, after trouble. . . . ‘ 

Slim’s absent gaze was on the open doorway at his 
left. He realized suddenly that out there in the wet 
grayness the moon was trying to pierce the fog. There 
was a ghostly shimmering quality to its light—an un- 
real, uncertain radiance. A breath of fresh air crept 


ysaneannnina 


very 


appear in 


He Sank to His Knees, 
Dizzy, and Scared Almost 
Out of His Wits. 


years or more before the time of Christ 


What a fascinating story the Boy of Le Moustie: 


And there were the primitive men. 


Into the story comes the 


in. Perhaps the wind had changed. Perhaps the day 
would come fine, to-morrow. Mr. Quimby was going 
to show him how to shoot the sun. Then— 

Ike Palmer, seeking trouble. . 

Trouble! 

Across the screen of Slim's memory flashed a picture. 
A schoolroom window, through which slanted a bolt of 
golden haze that swam with dusty atoms. A stained, 
knife-torn desk top; a tattered copy book flat upon it. 
And along the top of a e, bulging with finger-cramp- 
ing curves, with impossible hopeless corners and, twists 
—a sleckly scriven sentence: 

Don't trouble trouble ‘til trouble troubles you, 

There you are. It was in the copy book. It was in 
Print; it must be right, Ike Palmer's way was wrong. 
And the way of the skipper, and Mr. Quimby and his 
chart room, hi: Hels, his careful, masterful figuring 
—was right. sriously, comfortingly right. 

That was Slim's decision 

His hand slapped the desk to mark it. And silently, 
as if in grim mockery of this stripling’s will, with the 
stealth of a panther and the sickening impetus of an 
avalanche, through the ghastly silver blanket stalked the 
great catastrophe, 

Out there beyond the doorway a vague black bulk lay 
suddenly stamped against the shimmer. And in an in- 
stant it strode definitely into view, a looming mountain 
athwart the Tuscan's waist. Slim gasped in quick ter- 
ror; wrenched the receivers from his head. As he did 
so_he heard a hoarse cry above him—Benham on the 
brid, a wordless, desperate incoherence; and the 
grinding of the Tuscan’s tiller chains as she swung slug- 
gishly away. 


JT it was too late. That creeping black menace 
ime on, inevitable - » andon . . . until 
ster shadow blotted out the half-light of the 
Around and above the radio shack arose a babel 
of alarm. Feet pounded on the deck plates. And from 
the creeping black bulk sounded now for the first time 
a panic-stricken tooting. 

Slim was at his door. 
bow filled his soul. 
from that thing th. 
sistible. His eye 


The horror of that looming 
He ached to run, anywhere; away 
at swam on toward him, silently irre- 
dimmed with a dizzy nausea, tried 
to measure the distance between the hunched bows and 
the Tuscan’s ra Perhaps five seconds—maybe ten 
- . . neither ship could swing away in time . . . it 
meant ramming . . . and the Tuscan’s boilers . 
no picking up survivors in this fog. . . . 

How do big things come into the minds of men at 
times like that? God knows. Perhaps the coming is 
enough. 

Something like a white light flashed softly on in Slim 
Giles’ brain. It was an idea, but there was nothing big 
about it. It meant simply his duty. 

With one motion he had thrown on the dynamo switch 
and was seated at his key. Then in the white glare of 
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A few years ago 
there was unearthed 
in southwestern 
France the skeleton 
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his drop light the boy's lips worked as he began his 
ee nee he felt that enormous hulk outside. Each 
second he expected the crash. . . . - 

“SOS sos SOS .. . Tuscan 
Queen forty-three thirty .. . forty-nine forty-five 
thirty .. . rammed sinking need immediate—” 

The blanched face of Ike Palmer appeared in the 
door. A babbling terror quivered on its lips. It turned 
half away, gazing outside and up at some chimera. And 
the man hung there on the threshold, irresolute. , 

The world roared in mortal agony. All existence 
rocked and tottered on the brink of chaos. The white 
light in the shack winked out. Palmer's 
little body shot across the room and 
landed crashing on the locker. Slim's 
head bumped down upon his desk... . 

Cr-r-rench! 


EARS slid by and away, A 

wrenched ery knifed through ob- 
livions “Don't. back, ye misbegot- 
fen, . . .” Tt rose to a shriek— 
“Don't back!” F 

And even as he pulled himself from 
stupor, in the total darkness of the 
shack Slim felt that huge brutal bow 
slide away from the contact, recede 
furtively into the moonlit fog. The 
Tuscan careened madly, like a wounded 
bull. 

He staggered to his feet. Outside 
men were stamping through the 
stricken ship, squealing hoarsely into 
the night. But Slim hardly heard, He 
got to the door. 

It was blocked. A lifeboat, torn 
from its lashings, lay canted solidly 
against the frame. This he felt with 
his hands; and as the Tuscan wallowed 
down to port, sick horror gripped the 
hoy and shook him savagely. 

He and Ike Palmer. Two rats in a 
ict os GMs 

Then inexplicably the drop light in 
the shack flashed on. Slim saw the 
wreckage of his gear; an audion bulb 
smashed into shining slivers; overhead 
a tangle of drooping cable; on the desk 
a litter of junk that had dropped from 
the bulkhead—amplifiers, condensers, 
the shelf of books—a confused tangle 
of metal and wood, To his left he saw 
the solid gray bulk of the lifeboat 
wedged against the frame; to his right 
Ike Palmer lay twisted grotesquely, 
silent on the locker. And straight be- 
fore him the deck slanted up like a 
roof, to the opposite bulkhead and the 
swing port there. 

These things Slim saw. But as his 
eye took in that pitiful huddle on the 
locker something for an instant flashed 
across it. Then the boy set to work as 
if all things had been planned. 

He lifted the chair from the deck; 
with its wooden back swept the litter 
from his desk. He stooped over the 
locker and half dragged, half carried 
the limp body across the shack. On the 
desk he laid it face down, feet toward 
the port. The thick glass of the port he swung back 

Outside all was strangely quiet. But across that 
shack, under the keel of the gray lifeboat there flowed 
in a smooth wave of water for a foot up the slope. 
It laughed there a moment, and receded. It came again. 

Slim found a -fragment of insulated wire, Working 
steadily, in the awful silencesof that ship, he bound 
Ike's feet together firmly and carried a loose end of the 
wire to the port. Then he tied his hands, 

The Tuscan lurched heavily, There came a mighty 
hissing through the air, and from somewhere below 
decks the sound of a muffled explosion, and the lone 
long cry of a man tortured unbelievably. . . . Dead 
silence again. The black water seeped in under the 
lifeboat; reached halfway up the slope, Again the light 
went out, 


rint 


There 


Bee Slim Giles was stripped clean to his skin. His 

7 head went through the open port, one arm wrig- 
gling after it. Inch by inch then, gasping with the 
stress of it—the brass casement bruising his flesh, his 
head bursting—first his shoulders, and finally the lithe 
whole of him worried through; and he stood up shiver- 
ing on a steel deck that buckled insanely, slanting at 
the sky. 

He reached in and caught the loose end of wire that 
dangled from Palmer's feet. Bracing his knees against 
the bulkhead, slowly, steadily, he pulled. He heard the 
sliding murmur of Ike's body on the desk top; reached 
in, now, and grasped the little man's feet; drew them 
through. 

So far well and good, ‘But at the hips Ike Palmer 
rooted fast. Slim set his teeth, braced hard—pulled 
with every ounce there was in him. From within there 
sounded a labored moan. Doubled over the port rim 
at the waist, Ike Palmer stuck like a pig in a fence. 
‘a ie par Ike!” sobbed the wretched boy outside. 
neat eou eip me none? Can't you wriggle it some- 

No answer. It seemed impossible that he, Sli i 
should get through this hole while the athe rs tia 
shrimp of a man, could not. Slim eased the body away 
a hit, got one hand between it and the casement, and 
getevalont desperately. 4 
; course! His hands! They wedged him i 
like that. They nade just the Wilference. pe eubouad 

With numb fingers Slim untwisted the ends of wire 
that bound the other's hands. He heard Tke’s arms flop 
out limply and droop to the deck. Then he set himself 
and pulled again. And again, . . . nd just once 
again. 

Somehow the man came through. Tt was 
passage. Mercifully Ike deel to be renee 
limp as a dish rag. The boy let him slump down on 
the deck, a bundle of helplessness, and crouched there 
beside him, wondering what to do, 

Tt was bitterly cold. Slim struggled into his clothes 
which he had thrown out (Continued on page 48) 
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ADVERTISING ANDY , 


NDY BLAKE merrily whistled the final measures 
of “How you going to keep them down on the 
farm?” as the motor delivery wagon that he was 
driving rattled along Cressfield’s main street 

Having completed his last delivery trip for the day, he 
was in a high feather. Soon he would be headed for 
home. At the thought of supper he became keenly alive 
to an emptiness in the region of his stomach and opened 
the throttle another notch 
“Good-night! From the way this old 
squeaks, anyone would think she was all ready to kick 
in,” he grinned. slowing up for the alley crossing back 
of the Landers general store. As he clattered across the 
sidewalk, a boy of the same age raced up from behind 
and swung on 

“Hello, Chuck,” greeted Andy, making room on the 
seat for the newcomer 

“Hello yourself,” puffed Chuck Wilson 
do you think you are—Barney Oldfield?” 

“ZT was only going twenty,” grinned Andy 

“You mean forty,” sputtered Chuck 

“Guess you don’t know this old bus very well,” re- 
turned Andy. “She sounds a whole lot faster than she 
really is.” 

The car seemed to groan in every one of its wobbly 
joints as Andy applied the brakes He was about to 
jump down and open the garage door, with a view of 
putting the car away for the night, when Denny Land- 
ers, the good-natured Irish proprietor, poked his red- 


bus rattles and 


“Say, who 


thatched head out of the back door of the store and 
called 

“Hey, Andy! Don't put the old bus away yet. Sure, 
Mrs. Charley Corey—the divil take her!—has just 


"phoned in another hurry-up order. She says it’s things 
she’s got to have to-night. Here’s a slip with the items 
marked down. Better come in and git the stuff ready 
I'd have Miss Cummins do it, but she’s busy in the dry 
goods.” 

Andy's face was stormy as he accepted the slip. When 
Landers out of sight, he turned to Chuck and 
growled 

“Darn the Coreys, anyhow! Just because they're the 
richest people in town and live on the hill, they think 
they can snap their fingers whenever they please and 
make other people jump around like a lot of trained 
monkeys.” 

A grin spread over Chuck's 
freckles that spotted his red nose 
mischievously 

“Why don't you quit your job if you don't like it?” 

“T Jike my job all right, but I don't like the idea of 
making a special trip to the hill every afternoon just 
about quitting time, Guess it wouldn't hurt Mrs. Corey 
to get her orders in on time like other people. Take it 
from me, I'm glad all rich people aren’t as bossy as 
the Coreys.” 9 

Well, when you get rich, you can show us how to 
act,"” teased Chuck 

“Aw, shut up, you turkey 
appearing into the store 

Chuck followed him to the door. 

“Hey, Andy, I'll wait and go with you if you want 
me to. 

“All right,” Andy called back, somewhat mollified 

While he was putting up Mrs. Corey’s order, a sales- 


was 


off the 
twinkled 


face, setting 
His eyes 


” retorted Andy, dis- 


With Andy and Chuck at His Elbows He Started Work on the Layout Sheet. 
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man bustled into the store and attempted to attract the 
attention of the busy proprietor. 

“Sure, it’s a divil of a fine salesman you are to come 
bobbin’ in here the busiest hour of the day,” grinned 
Denny Landers Shall we talk business and let the 
people wait on themselves? Or would you mind makin’ 
yourself to home on that box over there till the rush 
is over?” 

The salesman laughed and set his cases to one side. 

“T tell you what I'll do,” said he, his eyes sparkling 
boyishly, “Say the word and I'll jump right in and help 
you out, Selling groceries is ‘pie’ for me. Oh, boy, this 
is just like old times"—and he yanked off his coat and 
rolled up his sleeves. In a moment he was behind the 
counter offering his services to one of the customers. 
For possibly an instant Denny Landers looked sur 
prised; then returned to his work with a_broad grin. 

“He's a real fellow,” Andy decided Say, boy, he's 
got a lot of snap! And he isn’t afraid of getting his 
hands dirty. The boss is tickled over what he’s doing 
and that ought to make it easier for him to get an 
order.” It came to Andy then that salesmanship, after 
all, is largely a matter of service. He could plainly see 
that the self-appointed grocery clerk was rendering his 
prospective customer a service that was bound to create 
a friendly interest in his goods 


NDY didled along back of the counter until he was 
beside the fellow 
“T hope you make a sale,” he 
ressing frank admiration 
he man flashed him an answering smile as he dived 
into the sugar barrel 
“Thanks, kid.” Then, after a moment 
much of a call for ribbon goods?” 
“Guess so. I don’t know-a great deal about the dry 
goods, though. Tha Miss Cummins’ job. I’m on the 
delivery wagon mostly, Are you selling ribbons?” 
“Yep. That's my line. I see you handle pretty nearly 
everything in this store—glancing around at the crowded 
shelves. Denny Landers was not the most orderly store- 
keeper in the world 
Andy grinned e 
“We handle everything from peanuts to washing ma- 


encouraged, his eyes 


‘Do you have 


chines,” he said. “This is the biggest store in Cress- 
field.” 
“So I noticed. Been working here long?” 


“Started about four years ago, when I was thirteen 
During school I only work mornings and evenings.” 

By the time Andy had Mrs. Corey's order ready, it 
was nearly six o'clock 

“We'll make it snappy,” he said to Chuck as he posi- 
tioned the spark lever and cranked the motor, 

The delivery wagon clattered down Main Street, pass- 
ing a group of barefooted boys who were kicking along 
in the dust on their way back to town after a hilarious 
afternoon at the swimming hole. 

“Hi, Andy,” one of the boys shouted, waving his tat- 
tered straw hat 

“Give us a ride, Andy. Aw, come on.” 

“Toss us something good to eat, 
Andy.” 

The leader of the gang, a grimy- 
faced boy with mischief sparkling in 
his black eyes, jumped on to a horse 
block and yelled: 


"Advertising 
Andy: The billboard 
king!” 

“You loafers! 
Take it from me, 
you have it pretty 
soft,” was Andy's 
friendly rejoinder as 
he and Chuck rat- 
tled past 

Chuck grinned. 

“Guess they've got 
your measure all 
right on this adver- 
tising stuff. You and 
Bud York ought to 
go into partnership 
and write ads for 
people.” 

“Maybe 
one of 


we will 
these fine 
days,” returned 
Andy thoughtfully. 
“Bud's pretty handy 
at drawing pictures. 
We ought to make a 
good tear 

“Yes, you and Bud 
make a good pair,” 
declared Chuck. 


Hey! 


Stop That!" 
Yelled Clarence 


“He's forever daubing around w.th paints at his father’s 
printing office and you stay home nights and study ad- 
vertising books. Miss Dick, at the public library, says 
you can smell a new book on advertising or salesman- 
ship before she gets it unpacked. What are you going 
to do when you've read all her books?” ; 
“By that time I ought to know enough about adver- 
tising to get a job in the advertising department of some 
company, Oh, boy, I'll be happy when that time comes! 
It must be great to be able to get up ads like you see 
in the magazines. A fellow's got to know how to go 
about doing it, too, It isn’t easy. The books I’ve been 
reading tell about advertising and selling campaigns, 
and how to write ‘copy’ and plan ‘display, and how to 
make people want to buy what you've got to sell, and 
everything.” 
It sounds like a grind,” 
feet on the dash. “Guess I'd 
Atkins’ story,’ 


yawned Chuck, cocking his 
rather read a ‘Catty 


YDY turned in at the most imposing house on the 

hill. A boy was knocking a tennis ball about in the 
court between the house and the drive. He stopped to 
look sullenly and contemptuously at the boys on the 
rattling delivery car. 

“Hello, sugar-monkey!"” he sneered as Andy drove 
past. “How much are prunes to-day?” 

“We're out of prunes, but we've got a few dog bis- 
cuits,” retorted Andy. “How many can you gobble 
down at a meal?” 

“Hurrah!” cheered Chuck. “You sure handed him a 
hot one that time, Andy, old kid.” 

Clarence Corey reddened 

“You fat-head! You better learn to keep a civil 
tongue in your head or I'll teach you something about 
manners.” 

“You can't teach what you don’t know,” flared Andy. 

Burning with indignation, he delivered his groceries at 
the kitchen door. As he hopped down the steps of the 
back porch, he saw Clarence rounding the corner, grip- 
ping the tennis racket menacingly. 

“Keep an eye on him, Andy,” cautioned Chuck, “He'd 
swat you in a minute if he dared. Just beca his dad 
is an old geezer of a bank president and a church dea- 
con, that stuck-up kid thinks he can get away with 
murder.” 

“If I were Mother I'd quit trading at Landers’ store 
till he saw fit to hire decent people,” snapped Clarence 
darkly. He watched his chance and threw the tennis 
racket, striking Andy on the head as he tarned to climb 
into the delivery wagon. “I guess that'll teach you to 
be more polite to your superiors,” he jeered 

For a moment Andy was dazed by the blow; then he 
started forward with a cry of rage. 

“You—you—" he stammered, beside himself with fury. 

“Go on, get out of here, you common truck peddler. 
When we want your kind on the hill we'll invite you 
And take your trashy gang with you.” 

“Say, who are you calling ‘trash’? yelled Chuck, 
scrambling out of the delivery wagon with clinched fists 

“Leave him to me, Chuck,” gritted Andy. His quick 
eye lighted on the lawn hose. Like a flash he grabbed 
the hose and, turning the nozzle wide open, permitted 
a stream of cold water to play on the surprised and 
infuriated Clarence 

“Hey! Stop that!” yelled Clarence, trying to shield 
himself by holding his hands, palms outward, in front 
of him. “You—you lowborn puppy. If you don’t drop 
that hose I'll have my. father put you in jail.” 

“Soak it to him good, Andy,” yelled Chuck, wild with 
delight. 

“This isn’t half what you deserve,” gritted Andy, di- 
recting the stream so that Clarence in his white duck 
trousers and sport shirt was given a thorough drench- 
ake you down and pound the day- 


ing. “I ought to d 
lights out of you. Call me sugar-monkey, will you?” 
“Help! Mother! Help!" screamed Clarence. There 


was an answering cry from the direction of the house 
and Andy turned to see an angry woman flying down 
the steps. 

“How dare you play_such a wretched trick on my 
son?” demanded Mrs. Corey. 

“He's always picking on me, Ma,” whined Clarence, 
his teeth chattering 


10 


“He started it,” declared Andy stoutly, dropping the 
hose. “He called me sugar-monkey and he hit me—” 

“He's lying, Ma__I didn’t doa thing. He just up and 
turned the hose on me.” 

“T shall report you to Mr. Landers,” threatened Mrs 
Corey. Andy tried again to explain, but Mrs. Corey 
turned indignantly away and listened sympathetically to 
a highly colored version of the incident from Clarence 

Andy jumped into the delivery wagon and hurriedly 
drove out of the yerd and down the hill 
Some mess,” he said gloomily, wondering how far 
Mrs. Corey could go in making trouble for him. 

Chuck regarded him anxiously. 

“Think she'll get you canned?” he inquired 

“Like as not. -I guess if she threatened to trade some- 
where else if Landers didn't fire he'd do it. Darn 
it! I wish I had held my temper.” 


me, 


N ARRIVING at the store, Andy found it empty 
except for Denny Landers and the ribbon salesman 
It was evident that the latter had just signed up the 
proprietor for an order of ribbons for early delivery 
I'm a thousand times obliged to you, Mr. Landers,” 
thanked the salesman, pocketing the order and gathering 
his samples together. He shot a smile at Andy. “That's 
a pretty fine boy you've got there.” 
A grin spread over the face of the good-natured pro 
prietor and he nodded his head 
said a mouthful 


“Sure, you've Andy's a humdinger 
—the best boy I ever had in the store. A divil of a 
time I’d have runnin’ the store if it wasn’t for Andy 
Eh, lad?” 

Something seemed to bob up in Andy’s throat, choking 
him. Kind-hearted by nature and responsive to kind 
ness, he had the miserable feeling that he had betrayed 
the confidence of his employer by permitting his tem 
per to get the better of his judgment 

Denny Landers placed his rough hand in a kindly 
way on Andy's shoulder 

What the ¢ eatin’ you, lad? Sure, you look 
as though you've lost your best friend.” 

Andy w utterly miserable but managed to tell hi 


ntrary to his expectations, Denny Landers 
‘ appear particularly concerned 
there, lad! Forget it! Sure, it’s believin 


1 that the young ape of a Clarence Corey—bad 
his tribe !—is deservin’ of the very excellent duck- 
in’ you gave him. And if his old man comes beefin 
yround ‘here I'll give him an earful. But on the oth 


Andy, sure, you better be danged careful in 
r It’s a divil of a lot of trouble you can cause 
me if 91 go around duckin’ me best customers. I'd 
uggest that you do your scr g outside of business.” 
Chuck was waiting outside Andy told him what had 
happened in the store and the two boys hurried down 


the street At the corner they overtook the ribbon sales- 
man, who grinned at Andy in a friendly way 

“If you ever get tired of 

ing in a little town and 


want to come to the city 
I'll get you a job on the 
fire department—seeing as 
you're such a good hand at 
managing the hose,” he 
joked 

“Some time I’m coming 


to the city, but when I do 
I’m not going to be a fire- 


man,” returned Andy. 
“No 


“He's going to be a bill- 
board king,” put in Chuck 
with a grin. 

“What?” 

“A billboard king, One 
of these advertising ginks.” 
The salesman laughed 
“An advertising man, 
eh? That's fine!” He 
turned to Andy. “Are you 
studying advertising?” 


Andy explained about 
the books 

“T don't know much 
about advertising, but I 


just want to be an adver- 
tising man the worst way,” 
he said. 

“Advertising is a 
buSiness,” encouraged the 
salesman. “You can't make 
a mistake by learning all 
you can about it. Pretty 
nearly every “business has 
its advertising problems. I 
imagine you can get a lot 
of good dope from books; 
but, of course, it’s practical 
experience that counts 
What you want to do is to 
stick to your books and 
when you've covered the 
subject in that way get a 
job in the advertising de- 
partment of some good 
company. You'll probably 
have to start in a small 
way, but if you've got the 
right kind of stuff in you— 
and I believe you have— 
you'll soon make good.” 

Andy’s eyes sparkled 

“Some day I want to be 
the advertising manager of 
a big company,” he con- 
fided 

“That's the way to talk 
But to do that you've got 
to dig. Things don’t come 
easy in this world—the 
worth-while things, I mean. 
You'll need a good, prac- 
tical education, too, so 
don't get any foolish ideas 
in your head about quitting 
schooL And even when 
you go to the city and take 


fine 


up real work, you better scout around and see if you can 
locate a night school Go to the Y. M. C A, secretary; 
he'll get you started on the right track 

“By the way, I have a little book in my bag that may 
interest you. It's mostly about selling ribbons—how to 
put on special sales, and so on. It's got a lot of good 
dope in it.” Opening his grip he produced the book and 
handed it to Andy, who thanked him, “Oh, you needn't 
spread yourself on the ‘thanks’ business. I’m glad to 
let you have the book. And I hope that one of these 
days you'll be advertising manager of one of the biggest 
corporations in the world. Here's where | turn for the 
depot. Well, good-by, boys.” 

Andy’s mother was in the yard in front of 
vine-covered cottage, gathering a bouquet, 


the little 
when he 


reached home. She smiled ‘a 9i!, when he dashed 
through the gate and up the walk 
“I'll bet you're as hungry as a bear,” she said, run 


ning her fingers <hrough his curly hair 

I'll say I'm hur * returned Andy, With an arm 
about his mothers waist, he kept step with her until they 
reached the kitchen door Something awfully 
good,” he sniffed 

“Pshaw! You bra> on my cooking so often it’s get 
ting to be a havnt.” joked his mother 

As though you aren't the best cook and the bulliest 
mother in the wnole town,” returned Andy proudly 


smells 


WO DAYS LATER Andy hauled a couple of big 
boxes from the freight house to the store and when 
they were opened he was astonished to find that they 
were both filled with rolls of ribbon. There seemed to 
be hundreds of the rolls, of many colors and widths 
He could not understand why his employer had pur- 
chased such an enormous quantity of the material 
“What the divil—” exclaimed Denny Landers when 
Andy called his attention to the contents of the boxes 
Sure, am I dreamin’ or is it ribbons I see by the mil- 
lions of yards? Divil take the man who says I ordered 
all these ribbons, Wait a minute, Andy, while I take a 
peck at the order.” A moment later he returned with 
of the order the salesman had left with him, His 
face was the picture of dismay. “Sure, Andy, it's a big 
mistake I’ve made. The order calls for rolls and it 
ought to be yards. There's more stuff here than we can 
sell in two years. Sure, we'll send the whole shootin’- 
match back to the wholesale house and have them send 
on another shipment. That'll be easier than tryin’ to 
pick out what we need and checkin’ up everything.” 
Andy knew very little about ribbons, but he was 
impressed by the beauty of the material in the two boxes 
He unrolled a few feet from several of the spools and 
let the ribbons dangle over his coat sle 
‘Jingo! Aren't they pretty, though 
the girls in town go crazy over the stuff? 
The thought that flashed into his 
catch his breath 


a cc 


ves 
And wouldn't 
I wonder— 
mind caused him to 


The Boys Made It a Point to Stroll by the Store That Night. 


THE American Boy 


“Gee-miny! Why can't we have a ribbon sale? That 
would be better than sending the stuff back, I could 
fix up an ad for the Gazette; and we could have a ribbon 
display in the window just like it tells about in the little 
book the salesman gave me.” = 

When Denny Landers heard Andy’s proposition he 
scratched his head thoughtfully 

“Sure, Andy, do you think we can do it?” 

“I’m sure we can, Mr. Landers,” assured Andy enthu- 
siastically, “You kiiow how everybody reads the Ga- 
sette; and if we fix up an ad telling about the ribbons, 
and have some on display in the window, we'll have 
every woman and girl in town wanting to buy them.” 

“Tt’s a divil of a lot I don’t know about advertising, 
Andy.” 

“Oh, I'll do that, Mr. Landers. I want to do it. I'm 
just tickled to death to get the chance. And I'll get 
Chuck Wilson to help me on the window and Bud York 
ind I'll work out a blinger of an ad for the newspaper.” 

Denny Landers smiled whimsically. 

Sure, it’s a bug you are on this advertising stuff, I 
see, Advertising Andy! Well, lad, pitch in. I’m will- 
ing to take a whirl at it if you fix up the advertising 
And what we don’t sell we'll send back.” It was plain 
that he had no great measure of confidence in the pos- 
sible success of Andy's proposed sale. He had built up 
his business by dint of hard work and long hours. No 
one had tried to show him how he could use advertising 
to increase sales or give prestige to his business. In 
fact he knew very little about advertising, except as it 
came to his attention in a casual way 


HAT NIGHT after supper Andy pocketed his ribbon 

book and hurried down to the Gazette office to tell 
his friend, Bud York, about his scheme Bud's father 
was editor and manager of Cressfield’s weekly news- 
paper, and as Bud frequently helped his father set type 
for the advertisements that appeared in the newspaper, 
Andy figured that he would be able to offer some good 
suggestions regarding the proposed ribbon advertise- 
ment. As he turned in at the printing office he en- 
countered Chuck Wilson 

“Why all the rush?” inquired Chuck 

“Fall in behind and you'll find out,” returned Andy 

Bud had a little studio fixed up back of the press 
room, and it was here that Andy and Chuck found him, 
bent over his drawing board 

“What's this—a delegation?” he grinned, when the two 
boys tumbled into his room and made seats for them- 
selves by brushing a pile of his drawings from a dry 
goods box to the floor , 

“I've got a regular old bell-ringer of a scheme, Bud,” 
Andy began; and then told in detail about the ribbons 
Bud was interested immediately, because he, too, was 
making a study of advertising, though from a different 


angle. It was his ambition to become a commercial 
illustrator, 


“Why, it ought to be a 
cinch to sell the ribbons,” 
he enthused, “You bet I'll 
help you fix up the ad.” 

“T'd like to help, but I 
don’t know anything about 
writing ads,” put in Chuck 
Oh, I've got a dandy job 
for you,” returned Andy, 
and explained about the 
window display, 

‘Say, this is going to be 
great,” exclaimed Chuck, 
his eyes sparkling. “I guess 
we'll show up some of the 
old fogies in town who are 
trying to do business to- 
day the same as they did 
twenty years ago. Weill 
show 'em how to put jazz 
into a sale.” 

‘What I'd like to do, fel- 
lows, is to put on a sale 
that will cause everybody 
in town to sit up and take 
notice. A lot of people 
think that boys can’t do 
such things, but I believe 
we can do it,” said Andy 
with conviction 

“We sure can,” said Bud 
confidently. 

“The first thing to do is 
to plan the newspaper ad,” 
said Andy. “This after- 
noon I talked with Miss 
Cummins about the rib- 
bons and she gave me a 
lot of good stuff. She 
showed me the difference 
between silk messaline and 
silk taffeta and helped me 
write down a list of things 
that ribbons are used for 
And I fixed it up with Mr 
Landers to engage Miss 
Brown, the seamstress, to 
make a lot of fancy bags 
and knickknacks out of 
ribbon to exhibit with the 
ribbons, She's got wo- 
man's magazines that tell 
us about how to make that 
kind of truck. When we 
exhibit the things made out 
of ribbon, the women'll all 
want to buy some ribbon 
to make some, too, I’ve 
got a list of the things 
she's made and the kind of 
ribbon they're made of, so 
We can put it in the ad.” 

Maybe if we put on a 
few ribbon sales we can all 
hire out as dressmakers,” 
put in Bud. moment 
later he disappeared in the 
direction of the office and 
returned with three scratch 
pads (Cont'd, on page 46) 
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UILLER, the boy of the blue 
grass hill country on his be- 
loved El-Mahdi; Ump, the strange 
hunchback with an uncanny knowl- 
edge of horses, riding the red-coated 
Cardinal; and Jud, one of the 
strongest men of the hills on his 
faithful Bay Eagle—these allies, 
fiercely loyal fo Quiller's oldest 
brother Ward, are determined to 
protect his interests while Ward lies 
helpless after a fall from a horse. 
It's a tale of horses and men of 
the hills and a cattle deal; of foul 
play and crafty plotling on the part 
of Ward's enemy, Hawk Rufe 
Woodford, aided by a sel of scoun- 
drels. Woodford, taking advantage 
of Ward's illness and hoping to es- 
cape loss from a fall in the price of 
cattle, has demanded delivery of 
five hundred head of cattle which 
Ward is bound by the conditions of 
the sale to deliver within three days 
of Woodford's demand. And—to 
add to the indignation of Ward's 
friends—the teasing Cynthia Carper, 
adored by Quiller's brother, has ap- 
parently deserled to the enemy. 
How will this boy of the Cum- 
berland Mountains, his faithful 
friends and their splendid horses 
meet the task they have before 
them? The rest of the story tells. 
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CHRISTIAN THE 


E ATE our dinner from the quaint old Dutch 

blue bowls, and the teacups withthe queer 

kneeling purple cows on them. Then we went 

to feed the horses. Roy brought us a hickory 
split basket filled with white conn on the cob, and wiped 
out a long chestnut trough which lay by the roadside 
We took the bits out of the horses’ mouths, leaving the 
headstalls on them, and they fell to with the hearty im- 
patience of the very hungry 

I have always liked to see a horse or an ox*eat his 
dinner. Somehow it makes the bread taste better in 
one’s own mouth, They look so tremendously content, 
provokingly so I used to think when I was little, espe- 
cially the ox with the yoke banging his horns. I re- 
member how I used to fill my pockets with “nubbins” 
and, holding one out to old Berry or some other patri- 
arch of the work cattle, watch how he reached for it 
with his rough tongue, and how surprised he was when 
I snatched it away and put it back in my pocket, or gave 
it to him, and then thrust my finger his jaw 
pushing in his cheek so that he could not eat it. He 
would look so woefully hurt that I laughed with glee 
until old Jourdan came along, gathered me up under 
his arm, and carried me off kicking to the kingdom of 
old Liza 

My early experience with the horse 
tirely satisfactory to my youthful worship. 
on my shoulder to this day are the faint marks of teeth, 
set there long ago on a winter morning when I was 
taking liberties with the table etiquette of old Charity 

We lolled in the sunshine while the horses ate, Jud on 
his back by the nose of the Cardinal, his fingers linked 
under his head. I sat on the poplar horse block with 
my hands around my knee, while Ump was in the road 
examining El Mahdi's feet. For once he had abandoned 
the Bay Eagle. 

He rubbed the fetlocks, felt around the top of the 
hoofs with his finger, scraped away the clinging dirt 
with the point of a knife blade, and tried the firmness 
of each shoe nail. Then he lifted the horse's foot, 
rested it on his knee, and began to examine the shoe as 
an expert might examine 
some intricate device 

Ump held that bad 
shoeing was the root of 
all evil. “Along comes a 
flat-nose,” he would say. 


against 


Was not so en- 
Somewhere 


“with a barefooted colt, 
an’ a gabbin’, chuckle- 
headed blacksmith nails 


shoes on its feet, an’ the 
flat-nose jumps on an’ 
away he goes, hipety 
click, an’ the colt inter- 
feres, an’ the flat-nose be- 
gins a kickin’ an’ a curs- 
in’, an’ then—" Ump's 
fingers twitched. “Some- 
body ought to come 
along an’ grab the fool 
by the scruff of his neck 
an’ kick him till he 
couldn't set in a saddle, 
an’ then go back an’ boot 
the sole leather off the 
blacksmith,” 

I have seen the hunch- 
back stop a stranger in 


The Warm South Wind Blew Suffly in Our Faces and 
the Horses Shifted Their Feet Uneasily 


the road and point out with indignation that the shoe 
on his horse was too short, or binding the hoof, or too 
heavy or too it, and then berate the stranger like a 
thief because he vuld not turn instantly and ride back 
to a smith shop. And I have seen him sit over a bla 
smith with his narrow face thrust up under the hors 
belly, and put his finger on the place where every nail 
was to go in and the place where it was to come out, 
and growl and curse and wrangle, until, if I had been 


that smith, | should have killed him with a hammer 
But the hunchback knew what he was about. Ward 
said of Ump that! in his field, the land of the horse’s 


foot, he was as much an expert as any professor behind 
his spectacles. His knowledge came from the observa- 
tion of a lifetime, gathered by tireless study of every 
detail. Even now, when I see a great chemist who 
knows all about some drug; a great surgeon who knows 
all about the body of a man; or a great oculist who 
knows all about the human eye, I must class the hunch- 
back with them 


MP explored El Mahdi's shoes, pulled at the calks 
picked at the nails, and prodded into the frog of 
the foot to see if there was any tendency to gravel 
He found a left hind shoe that did not suit him, and 
put down the foot and wiped his hands on his breeches 
“Who shod this horse, Quiller?” he said 
“Dunk Hodge,” I answered 
The hunchback made a gesture as of one offered in- 
formation that is patent. “I know. Dunk made the 
shoes,” he said, “by the round corks. But they've been 


reset, Who reset em?” 

“Dunk,” said I 

“Not by a jugful!” responded Ump. “Old Dunk 
never reset ‘em.” 

“I sent the horse to him,” I said. 

“I don't eare a fiddler's damn where you sent the 


‘ “Dunk didn’t drive them 
y're beat over at the point instead of being 


horse,” replied the hunchback. 
nails. Th 
clinched.” 
. [ expect,” said Jud, “it was his ganglin’ son-in-law 

“That's the laddiebuck,” said Ump, “an’ he ought to 
be withed, That hind 
shoe has pulled loose an’ 
broke. We've got to git 
it put on.” 

“Then we shall have to 
try Christian,” said 1; 
“there’s no other shop 
this side the Stone Coal.” 

“I know it,” mused 
Ump, “an’ when he goes 
to the devil, flat-nosed 
niggers will never shovel 
dirt on a meaner dog.” 

Jud arose and began 
to bridle the Cardinal 
“He's mighty triflin’,” 
said he; “he uses store 
nails, an’ he’s too lazy to 
pint 'em.” 

Now, to use the manu- 
factured nail was brand 
enough in the Hills. But 
to drive it into a horse’s 
foot without first testing 
the point was a piece of 
turpitude approaching the 
criminal 


1] 


Old Christian Will Never 

Be Nearer to the Pit of 

His Imperial Master Until 

He Stumbles Over Its 
Rin 


“Well,” said I, “he'll drive no nail into El Mahdi 
that_isn’t homemade and smooth.” 
“Then Ump'll have to stand over him,” replied Jud 


Quiller!" cried the hunchback, striking his clenched 
right hand into the palm of his left, “ain't I stood over 
every one of the shirkin’ pot-wallopers from the moun- 
tains to the Gauley an’ showed him how to shoe a horse, 
an’ told him over an’ over just what to do an’ how to 
do it, an’ put my finger on the place? An’ by the 
Eternal! The minute my back’s turned, he'll lame a 
horse with a splintered nail, or bruise a frog with a 
pinchin’ cork, or pare off the toe of the best mare that 
ever walked because he's too damn lazy to make the 
hoe long enough.” 

Ump turned savagely and went around El Mahdi to 
the Bay Eagle, put the bit in her mouth and mounted 
the mare, I bridled El Mahdi and climbed into the 
saddle, and we rode out toward the Valley River, on 
the way but an hour ago taken by the lieutenants of 
Woodford. We had watched them from the tavern 
door, Peppers riding between the other two, rolling in 
his saddle and brandishing his fist. Both he and Malan 
rode the big brown cattle horses of Woodford, while 
Lem Marks rode a bay Hambletonian, slim and nervous, 
with speed in his legs. The saddles were all black, long 
skirted, with one girth—the Woodford saddles. 

We followed in the autumn midday. It might have 
been a sce from some old time romance—musketeers 
of the King and guards of his mighty Eminence setting 
out on a mission which the one master wished and the 
other wished not; or the iron lieutenants of Cromwell 
riding south in the wake of the cavaliers of Charles 

For romance, my masters, is no blear-eyed spinster 
mooning over the trumpery of a heyday that is gone, 
but a Miss Mischief offering her dainty fingers to you 
before the kiss of your grandfather's lips is yet dry on 
them. The damask petticoat, the powdered wig, and 
the coquettish little patch by her dimpled little mouth 
are off and into the garret, and she sweeps by in a 
Worth gown, or takes a fence on a thoroughbred, or 
Waits ankle deep in the clover blossoms for some 
whistling lover, while your eyes are yet a-blinking. 


HE blacksmith shop sat at a crossroads under a 

fringe of hickory trees that skirted a little hilltop. 
It was scarcely more than a shed, with a chimney, stone 
to the roof, and then built of sticks and clay. Out of 
this chimney the sparks flew when the smith was work- 
ing, pitting the black shingle roof and searing the droop- 
ing leaves of the hickories. Around the shop was the 
characteristic flotsam, a cart with a mashed wheel, a 
plough with a broken mould board, innumerable rusted 
tires, worn wagon irons, and the other wreckage of this 
Pioneer outpost of the mechanic. 

At the foot of the hill as we came up, the Cardinal 
caught a stone between the calks of one of his hind 
shoes, and Jud got off to pry it out. Ump and I rode 
on to the shop and dismounted at the door, Old Chris- 
tian was working at the forge welding a cart iron, pull- 
ing the pole of his bellows, and pausing now and then 
to turn the iron in the glowing coals. 

He was a man of middle size, perhaps fifty, bald, and 
wearing an old leather skullcap pitted with spark holes. 
His nose was crooked and his eyes were set in toward 
it, narrow and close together. He wore an ancient 
leather apron, burned here and there and dirty, and his 
arms were bare to the elbows 

I led El Mahdi into the shop, and Christian turned 
when he heard us enter, “Can you tack on a shoe?" 
said I 
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The smith looked us over, took his glowing iron from 
the forge, struck it a blow or two on the anvil, and 
plunged it sizzling into the tub of water that stood 
heside him. Then he came over to the horse. “Fore 
hind?” he asked 
“Left hind,” I answered; “it's broken,” 

He went to the corner of the shop and came back 
with his kit—a little narrow wooden box on legs, with 
two places, one for nails and one for the shoeing tools, 
and a wooden rod above for handle and shoe rack. He 
set the box. beside him, took up the horse’s foot, wiped 
it on his apron, and tried the shoe with his fingers 
Then he took a pair of pincers out of his box 


smoke-painted shop, and the afternoon sun shining into 
it through the window by the forge; and through the 
great cracks, vertical sheets of sunlight thrust, wherein 
the golden dust was dancing; the blacksmith panting on 
his anvil, his bare arms bowed, and his hands pressed 
against his body as though to help somehow to get the 
good air into his lungs, beads of perspiration creeping 
from under the leather cap and tracing white furrows 
down his sooty face; Jud leaning against the wall, and 
Ump squatting near El Mahdi. The horse was not 
frightened. He jumped to avoid the flying sledge That 
was all. I cannot speak of the magnitude of his cour- 


“| KolitT a 225 


ind catching one-half of the broken shoe, ve 
t a wrench Ps 
I turned on him i “Stop,” I 
cr “you will t 
“Tt'Il pull loose,” he m 
Ump was at the door, tying the Bay Eagle 
He came in when he heard me. “Christian,” 
he said, “cut them nails.” 
mith looked up at him. “Who's 
hoein’ this horse?” he growled 
The eyes of the hunchback began t nap. q 
“You're a-doin’ it,” he said, “an’ I’m tellin’ “4 
If I'm a-doin’ it,” growled ksmith 
uppose you go to the devil.” gave 
the shoe another wrench 
I was on him in a moment, and he threw 
me off he 
the shop against a pile of 
horseshoe unchbach 
ight up nat lay 
t 
( ont 
kne He dodged under the 
horse and held up the kit to 


ff the blow 


blacksmith 
out as the 
jumped, 
cized the hammer 
and dartec 
Ump. I 


hunchback lo 


for a weapon 
none. The 
his head 
burst like 
but 


wa 
ment 
} 


lave 


hop do: 


f Th 
mad rush like 
den swoop ot ome tre 


mendous h 
blacksmith wa 
I feet rri¢ 
the shop, and 
the 


against 
his for 
half ¢ 


not see th 

ur old 

gasping un the falling 

mortar of his chimney, 

his feet dangling and his 

sooty throat caught in 

the giant's fingers, that looked like squeezing iron bolts 
The staring eyes of the old man were glassy, his face 


was beginning to 
extended bare 
slowly down 


and his 
hammer began to come 


get black, his mouth opened 
arm holding the 


It rested a moment on the giant’s shoulder, then it 
bent at the ell the fingers loosened, and the hammer 
fell. Old Christian will never be nearer to the pit of 


his imperial master until he stumbles over its rim 

The hunchback glided by me and clapped his hand 
on Jud’s shoulder. “Drop him,” he cried 

The blood of the giant was booming. The desperate 
savage, passed sleeping from his father and his father’s 
father, had awakened, and awakened to kill. I could 
read the sinister intent in the crouch of his shoulders 

The hunchback shook him. “Jud,” he shouted, “Jud, 
drop him.” 

The giant turned his head, blinked his eyes for a 
moment like a man coming out of a sleep, and loosened 
his hand. The blacksmith slipped to the floor, but he 
could not stand when he reached it’ His knees gave 
way. He caught the side of the leather bellows, and 
stumbling around it, sat down on the anvil wheezing 
like a stallion with the heaves. 

Ump stooped and picked up the hammer. Then he 
turned to the puffing giant. “Jud,” he said, “you ain't 
got sense enough to pour rain water out of a boot.” 

“Why ?" said Jud 

“Why?" echoed the hunchback, “why? Suppose you 
had wrung the old blatherskite’s neck. How do you 
reckon we'd ‘a’ got a shoe on this horse?” 


CHAPTER TEN 
ON THE CHOOSING OF ENEMIES, 


passing event leaves its picture on the nearest back- 

ground, and may hereafter be reproduced by the in- 
genuity of man. If so, and if genius led us into this 
mighty gallery of the past, there is no one thing I would 
rather look at than the face of a youth who stood rub- 
bing his elbows in the shop of old Christian, the black- 
smith 

The slides of violent emotion, thrust in when unex- 
pected, work such havoc in a child’s face—that window 
to the world which half our lives are spent in cur- 
taining! 

I wish to see the face of the lad only if the gods 
please. The canvas about it is all tolerably clear—the 


if HAS been suggested by the wise that perhaps every 


The Long Bulk of the Ferry- 
man Loomed in the Door. 
"It Was Twiges,” He 
Answered 
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age. I can only say that he had the sublime indiffer- 
ence of a Brahman from the Ganges 

Presently the blacksmith had gotten the air in him, 
and he arose scowling, picked up his tongs, fished the 
cart iron out of the water, thrust it into the coals and 
began to pump his bellows 

It was an invitation to depart and leave him to his 
own business. But it was not our intention to depart 
with a barefooted horse, even if the devil were the 
blacksmith 

“Christian,” said Ump, “you're not through with this 
horse.” 

The blacksmith paid no attention 
bellows with his back toward us 

“Christian!” repeated the hunchback, and his voice 
was the ugliest thing I have ever heard. It was low 
and soft and went whistling through the shop. “Do 
you hear me, Christian?” 

The smith turned like an animal that hears a hissing 
by his heels, threw the tongs on the floor, and glared at 
Imp. “I won't do it,” he snarled 
Easy, Christian,” said the hunchback, with the same 
Wifeedling voice that came so strangely through his 
crooked mouth, “Think about it, man. The horse is 
barefoot. We should be much obliged to you.” 

I do not believe that this man was a coward. It was 
his boast that he could shoe anything that could walk 
into his shop, and he lived up to the boast. I give him 
that due, on my honor, Many a devil walked into that 
shop wearing the hoof and hide of a horse and came 
out with iron nailed on his feet; for example, horses 
like the Black Abbot that fought and screamed when 
we put a saddle on him first and rolled on the earth 
until he crushed the saddle-tree and the stirrups into 
splinters; and horses like El Mahdi that tried to kill 
the blacksmith as though he were an annoying fly. It 
was dangerous business, and I do not believe that old 
Christian was a coward 

But what show had he? An arm's length away was 
the powerful Jud whose hand had just now held the 
smith out over the corner of the world; and the hunch- 
back squatted on the floor with the striking hammer in 
his long fingers, the red-_glint under his half-closed eye- 
lids, and that dangerous purring speech in his mouth, 
What show had he? 


He pumped his 


HE MAN looked up at the roof, blackened with the 
smoke of half a century, and then down at the 
floor, and the resolution died in his face. He gathered 
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up his scattered tools and went over to the horse, lifted 
his foot, cut the nails, and removed the pieces of broken 
shoe. 

Then he climbed on the anvil, and began to move the 
manufactured shoes that were set in rows along the 
rafters, looking for a size that would fit 

“Them won't do,” said Ump, “You'll have to make 
a shoe, Christian.” 

The man got down without a word, seized a bar of 
iron and thrust it into the coals, Jud caught the pole 
of his bellows, and pumped it for him. The smith 
turned the iron in the coals. When it glowed he took 
it out, cut off the glow- 
ing piece on the chisel in 
his anvil, caught it up in 
a pair of tongs and 
thrust it back into the 
fire. Then he waited 
with his hands hanging 
idly while Jud pulled the 
pole of the old bellows 
until it creaked and 
groaned and the fire 
spouted sparks. 

When the iron was 
growing fluffy white, the 
smith caught it up in his 
tongs, lifted it from the 
fire, flung off a shower 
of hissing sparks and be- 
gan to hammer, drawing 
it out and beating it 
around the horn of the 
anvil until presently it 
became a rough flat shoe 

The iron was cooling, 
and he put it back into 
the coals. When it was 
hot again, he turned the 


calks, punched the nail 
holes and carried it 
glowing to where the 
horse stood, held it an 


instant to the hoof, noted 
the changes to be made, 
and thrust it back into 
the fire. 

A moment later the 
hissing shoe was plunged 
into a tub of water by 
the anvil, and then 
thrown steaming to the 
floor. Ump picked it up, 
passed his finger over it 
and then set it against 
El! Mahdi's foot. It was 
a trifle narrow at the 
heel, and Ump pitched it 
back to the smith, 
spreading his fingers to 
indicate the defect. Old 
Christian sprung the 
calks on the horn of the 
anvil, and returned the 
shoe The hunchback 
thrust his hand between 
the calks, raised the shoe 
and squinted along its 
surface to see if it were 
entirely level. Then he 
nodded his head, 

The blacksmith went 
over to the wall, and be- 
gan to take down a paper 
box. The hunchback saw 
him and turned under the 
horse, “We can't risk a 
store nail,” he said. 
“You'll have to make 
‘em.” 

44 For the first time the 
man spoke, “No iron,” 
he answered 

Ump arose and began 
to look over the shop. 
Presently he found an old scythe blade and threw it to 
the smith. “That'll do,” he said; “take the back.” 

Old Christian broke the strip of iron from the scythe 
blade and heating it in his forge, made the nails, ham- 
mering them into shape, and cutting them from the 
rod until he had a dozen lying by the anvil. When they 
were cool, he gathered them in his hand, smoothed the 
points, and went over to El Mahdi. 

The old man lifted the horse's foot, and set it on bis 
knee, and Ump arose and stood over him. Then he 
shod the horse as the hunchback directed, paring the 
hoof and setting the nails evenly through the outer rim, 
clipping the nail ends, and clinching them by doubling 
the cut points. Then he smoothed the hoof with his 
great file and the work was over 


E RODE south along the ridge, leaving old Chris- 

Y tian standing in his shop door, his face sullen and 
his grimy arms folded. I flung him a silver dollar, four 
times the price of the shocing. It fell by the shop sill, 
and he lifted his foot and sent it spinning across the 
road into the bushes. 

The road ran along the ridge. A crumbling rail fence 
laced with the vines of the poison ivy trailed beside it 
In its corners stood the great mullein, and the dock, 
and the dead ironweed. The hickories, trembling in 
their yellow leaves, loomed above the fringe of sugar 
saplings like some ancient crones in petticoats of scar- 
let. Sometimes a partridge ran for a moment through 
the dead leaves, and then whizzed away to some deeper 
tangle in the woods; now a gray squirrel climbed a 
shellbark with the clatter of a carpenter shingling a 
roof, and sat by his door to see who rode by, or shouted 
his jeer, and, diving into his house, thrust his face out 
at the window. Sometimes, far beyond us, a pheasant 
walked across the road, strutting as straight as a har- 
nessed brigadier—an outlaw of the Hills who had sworn 
by the feathers on his legs that he would eat no bread 
of man, and kept the oath. Splendid freeman Swagger- 
ing We a brigand across the war paths of the con- 
queror 


We were almost at the (Continued on page 43) 
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A GRIM SEA CONFLICT — 
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“ OU keep-a you heads?” was the only question 
of Marco, the devilfish trapper, when George 
Colman and his brother Ralph asked if they 
might accompany him on his trapping trips 
“Try us!” chorused the two sea-tanned boys, straight- 
ening to'their full height 
Marco grinned. The grin was followed by a pursing 
of his stubble-bordered lips accompanied by a shrug of 
shoulders and an outfling of hands as if to shake trom 
himself whatever consequences might follow It was 
the man’s only assent, The boys accepted it 
Days of rare sport followed for them. The chance to 
trap devilfish with Marco was the opportunity they had 
had in mind when they chose the high cliff of a lonely 
little island in the San Juan group as the site of their 
vacation camp. The only other habitation on the island 
was Marco's shack, which stood on the opposite shore, 
at the foot of the gently sloping cliff. + 
The very isolation of the island increased its charm 
for the boys. It lay in the wide end of a triangular- 
haped sea of tranquil water, a sea blocked in partly 
by land and partly by swiftly moving currents of water 
\nother larger island lying back of that on which Marco 
lived formed the boundary at the base of the triangle— 
the wide end of the sea. At one end of this larger 
island was Caution Point, and-at the other was Light 


Rock, The swift tide currents that passed these points 
formed the other two sides of the triangle, acting as 
ceaselessly flowing boundaries gf the calm sea inside 
Light Rock current made an irregular side line, for it 


swept toward the curving shores of the little island 
lying within the sea, swerved suddenly outward again, 
then went madly on until it met Caution Point current 
about two miles off the little island’s southeast shore 
There the currents became a maelstrom of contending 
waters that constituted the apex or tip point of the 
triangle. 

The boys had pitched their vacation shelter high on 
the cliff so that it commanded a view of both currents 
as these two mighty rivers of the deep rushed on to 
their mad, whirling intersection at the far-away apex 
of the calm sea. But magnificent as was the view, it 
held far less fascination for the boys than did the rocky 
coves that indented the island's shore and made tempting 
lurking places for the devilfish. The majority of their 
waking hours were spent with Marco, from whom they 
learned many lessons in the art of devilfishing 

It is no indolent fisherman's game. Marco's danger- 
ous work had made him as nimble as a cat and as wary 
as the prey he caught. The boys had a keen admiration 
for his ability and rejoiced in the chance to learn from 


him. They grew to know every rocky cavern about the 
island where the evil-eyed devilfish might lie in wait 
for prey. They became expert in baiting, lowering and 


hauling in traps. Learned the quick knife stroke that 
dispatched the quarry Learned, too, the disaster they 
invited with a false stroke, and that the more squatting, 
, slimy, and cowed a lump a fish appeared, the more 
it was to be distrusted 

Marco was weather wise. He prepared for a day's 
spoils according to what he read in winds and tides 

“Beeg-a-haul-a, sure!" he said one afternoon at bait- 
ing time as he scanned sea and skies. “Beeg-a storm 
Beeg-a haul-a, sure he repeated, testing each trap's 
cable before lowering it and anchoring its float 

Dawn, the next morning, found the brothers at Mar- 
co's beach. Whie he finished his early breakfast they 
got the boat ready. Marco appeared. It was Ralph's 
turn at the oars. He took the rower's seat a little re- 
luctantly while Marco equipped George for action if any 
octopus undertook to struggle against fate of trap and 
glittering stecl. But when a knife was stuck behind a 
boat rib at his right hand, he saw that he was expected 
to be in the rumpus if one occurred 


XCITEMENT ran high for two hours. Nearly 

every trap held a victim. On the way to the last 
trap Ralph pulled with strong rhythmic stroke while 
listening to the adventure tale Marco was relating. In- 
stinctively he recoiled from the limp, ¢up-relaxed mass 
before him. Suddenly he dropped the oars at the half- 
stroke and let them 
hang on the row- 
locks 

“Marco!” he cried. 
“That fellow’s not 
dead!” Ralph indi- 
cated the huge fish be i 
at the top of the 

f 


sof 


mass. 
“Pisht 


Pish!" 
arco scoffed, keep 
ing his seat 

The fish was 
George's game. Curi 
ous to know if lie 


had not struck true he leaned 
over the rower's seat, Ralph 
saw again the mysterious 
life-current run from the 
fish's crafty eyes to the rims 


of its grasping cups 3e- 
fore he could utter a warn 
ing, the arms of the mon 


ster became bands of 
strength. Some grasped the 
boat. Others whipped the 
air as the head shot for 
ward, and George suddenly 
felt bound and smothered 
But doom had already over 
taken the fish. There wa 
a lightning Hash of steel at 
the moment of the head 
thrust. The steel struck the 
vital spot. George's discom 
fort had been more from 
terror than pain. The bands 
that enfolded him dropped away like strands of oozy 
eelgrass 

“He! 
George back over the seat 


He!" Marco sounded through his grin, pulling 
“Fine-a boy! Fine-a boy!’ 


He praised Ralph. “You get-a heem fine-a, sure! He! 
Hel” 

The last trap was empty. With a rising tide and 
Marco at the oars, the fisherman’s cove was soon 


reached. Quickly the catch was crated. The little power 
boat, used for shipments to the town where Marco met 
the Seattle bound freighter gathering cargo from island 
ports, was loaded. It was piled high with the crates 
The boys were disappointed because there was no room 
for them 

‘Make two trips, Marco,” 

‘I'll say so!” Ralph agreed 

“City boat-a weel-a no wait,” Marco replied. “‘Chinna- 
man-a he no like-a me deesappoint-a heem. He want-a 
heez feesh for heez chop-a-steeks, See?” He threw 
out his hands, shrugged hts shoulders, pulled a long face 
and kept the ludicrous position until the boys laughed 

“All right, Marco,” they finally said, and hurrying the 
big fellow into his boat, watched him put-put from 
sight round the point, then started for their camp. 

Reaching the cliff, they sat down to watch the rush 
of the tide in the Light Rock current at their right as 
they faced the far-away apex of the triangle of calm sea 

“Gee, she's racing, isn't she!” George observed. After 
a moment's silence he jumped to his feet. “Did you sec 
that?” he asked, pointing to some tossing drift the tide 
was carrying. “There's something alive out there! 

“Aw! You're seein’ things after your squeeze,” Ralph 
teased. 

“T am, all right! Get the field glasses 
eye on it till you come.” 

“What is it?” Ralph asked as George searched the 
drift with the glasses. 

“Can't make out. Here, see 1f you can—on that tree 
with the snag sticking up. It's like a little shadow run- 
ning along the trunk. Sometimes it disappears alto- 
her.” 

There it goes!” Ralph exclaimed. “Why, it’s a squir- 
rel! How do you suppose the little beggar got out 
there?” He handed George the glasses again 

“Sure as guns! Aw, he’s gone. No, there he goes 
George laughed. Say, the storm's caused a landslide 
somewhere. It got that fellow's tree too quick for him 
That's hard luck.” 

“Let's rescue him.” 

Safety first. One adventure a morning is enough for 
me, It would be risky business with all that stuff in 
the current.” 

The tree on which the squirrel raced back and forth 
was in the middle of the current, and nearing the place 
where the current swept closest to the island 

“A lot of that drift will drop out of the procession 
on the curve where the current crooks in. Mr. Squir- 
rel's big canoe is headed for quiet water right now. We 
could be out there near the bend when the force of the 
current at the turn sends the tree straight ahead into 
the calm sea. It would be easy to get it then and tow 
it m,” Ralph urged. 

“You're right about the course the drift takes. I 
watched it do that the other day. Come on, we'll try it.” 

Down the cliff and over the rocks they ran to where 
eis boat was beached. It was shoved to the water’s 
edge. 


George advised 


I'll keep my 


Fine-a-Boys! Fine-a-Boys!" He Said. “You Keep-a You Heads, Sure.” 
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‘“Getthe 
oars. I'll 
bail,” George 
said 

Ralph re- 
turned from 
the drift pil 
where their 
tools were 
kept with a 
coil of rope, 
an ax, and a 
clam shovel 
besidés the , 
oars. He threw then al 
into the boat, and \ 
hopped in himself as ‘ ; 
he shoved it into the J 
water. 7 the 

“Bright idea! 

George glanced ap- 
provingly at the rope 
as he set the oars 
“What do you expect 
to do with the other things 

“Take-a no tools, somet 

their fisherman friend in voice and gesture 


Monster 


-a lost!" Ralph imitated 


APIDLY they glided through the water until they 
were nearly a mile out. To avoid being drawn into 
the tide race, instead of going directly to the bend, they 
rowed to where the Light Rock current, after making 
the turn, spread into a broader channel and became less 
swift. There they waited 
The tree swept toward the curve 
its speed drove it straight forward. It billowed into 
calm waters, with first the trunk end rising above the 
surface and then the gnarled branches. The little ball 
of frenzied freight which it carried seemed tossed from 
top to butt so madly the squirrel ran in its distress 


As the boys hoped 


Occasionally it leaped to the snag rising several feet 
above the water, There it cried piteously. It was on 
the snag when the tree came opposite the rescuers 


Ralph had made a lasso of the rope and was on his 
knees in the boat 

“Keep from the current,” he warned. ‘Pull to, port 
when I let go. Get down out of there!” he called to 
the squirrel which whisked from sight as the rope 
twirled out 

“Slick work!” 
ful throw as the noose fell over the proje 
and pulled away with all his might 

Rapidly Ralph towed out to get away from the cur- 
rent before resistance was brought against them 
the rope tightened the tree listed, disclosing a hole into 
which the squirrel had been running. 

“T bet there's little ones in there,” Ralph sympathized 
“Hold her! Let's get the boat along side without turn- 
ing the nest over.” 

Although the water was smooth, a strong undertow 
caught the tree’s submerged branches causing it to drift 
rapidly over toward the swiftly running waters of the 
Light Rock current. But the boys maneuvered until, 
without further danger to the squirrel, the tree was 
towed into calm water and the boat brought up at the 
squirrel’s nest, ' 

Ralph began to investigate the hollow. The old squir- 

rel was dragged out and se- 
cured in a gunny sack used 
for a seat cushion, The 
opening to the hollow was 
widened with the ax, then, 
one by one, five shivering 
water-soaked baby squirrels 
were rescued. 
I'll be qualified for a 
hero's medal if there’s an- 
other,” Ralph’ granted, tug- 
ging at the rope to get tree 
and boat, which had drifted 
apart, together again. “Nose 
the boat under that branch 
when I fetch the tree round. 
There, that will steady her,” 
he approved as George 
pushed the boat’s bow to the 
place suggested. 


HE REACH was long 
from boat to nest, how- 
ever, Ralph leaned out and 
grasping the edge of the 
(Continued on page 39) 


George commended the neat and skill- 
ting snag, 
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Corelully, Slowly. | Rotsed My Rifle and Took 
Careful Aim at the Leader 


CHAPTER NINE 
HERE began a great searching of ball pouches and 
quivers. I had but one remaining arrow Here 
and there men cried out that they hadn't an ar- 
row, a single ball left. “Just as I thought! Right 
here ends our war trail! Quick, now, you All Cra 
Dogs and Braves, what has the enemy done to you? 
my uncle cried 
"At once came the answer: “We survive! We all 
survive! And of my uncle’s Seizers but one man was 
wounded—not badly. It didn’t seem possible that we 
could all have come out alive from our attack upon the 
enemy, but so it Men began seizing the things 
that the enemy had dropped before jumping into the 
] wanted one of the guns but was not quick 


was! 


river 
enough to get it. In no time all the weapons were 
taken, and the robeg kicked into the river. We then 


ran back into the little flat, saw that the horses of the 
enemy had gone up the bottom a little way and scat- 
tered out to graze. We rounded them up, every man 
for himself, and I was lucky enough to get one, the 
one that I had shot in the neck. A man seized its trail- 
ing rope before I could run to it, but | showed him that 
it was my arrow still sticking in the skin and he gave 
it to me. There were not by twenty-three head, enough 
horses for all of us, so those who had none were obliged 
to ride double with their more fortunate friends. Hav- 
ing secured the horses, we hurried back down the bot- 
tom and counted the dead, and secured their weapons 
I took the war club of the big man that I had shot, 
but not the bow case and quiver upon his back, Nor 
did I take his scalp; my uncle was my proof that | 
alone counted coup upon him, and that was enough, I 
was sure that I had scen a gun in his hand just before 
his horse reared up, but someone had gotten ahead of 
me and taken it. Three or four of the enemy still 
lived, and were quickly put out of their misery, In 
all, there upon the flat and in the point of the grove, 
we counted fifty-one dead, and were sure that no less 


than twenty more were lying along the bottom of the 
river. 
From the place of our fight we rode back to the 


camp that we had made in the grove, singing as lond 
as we could the Victory Song of the Pikuni, well know- 
ing how it would sound in the ears of the survivors of 
the enemy, wet, half-clothed, sick at heart, across in 
the opposite grove. Dearly had they paid for coming 
into our country to raid us! 

There was now talk about the five scouts who had 
been sent down the river. Some believed that they had 
been killed by the enemy, but others said they would 
soon be with us, and they were right; in they came on 
the run while our men were changing back into their 
everyday clothes. They said that the big party had 
passed up the valley while they were making their way 
down through a grove, and that they had turned and 
come back as fast as they could run. A little later, 
when all were ready to move on, | took one of the 
scouts up behind me on my horse. THe was so tired 
that he two or three times went to sleep and nearly 
fell off 

Near set of Sun, Heavy Runner sent a few men ahead 
to make a killing of meat, and had us all slow up so 
not to interfere with their approach to the game. It 
was not long before we heard them shooting, up in a 
hend of the valley, and when we arrived there we found 
them butchering a couple of buffalo cows. The meat 
was divided among us, I taking my uncle’s share, and 
we went into camp a little farther on. Now that we 
were homeward bound, I did not make a separate camp 
for my uncle; we joined his Seizers band, and I broiled 
his meat upon the coals of one of their fires. 

That was a happy night for us all. One after an- 
other the men told what had been their experience in 
the fight, and were applauded. Now at one fire, and 
then at another, a song of victory broke out and some of 
the singers got up and danced in time to it. Came my 
turn, at last, to tell what I had done, and when | fin- 
ished, my uncle said to the gathering: “It is all true, 
my children! Just as he described it, so it was; I saw 
it all. I am proud of my nephew this night!” 

“Good for Little Otter!” “Good youth and brave!” 
“He will become a great warrior! A strong defender 
of the Pikuni!” the Seizers cried, and I felt so happy, 
so proud of myself, that I wanted to get up and dance 
before them; was just on the point of springing up, 
when my uncle went on: 

“Yes, Seizers, Little Otter has now proved himself 
First, he fasted and had his vision, and killed a real 
bear, as you all know. And now he has counted a coup 
upon the enemy. This all in preparation for what he 
is now to be, a scizer of eagles!” He finished. I was 
expecting loud approval of that, and was surprised that 
I did not get it. Some of the Seizers stared a 
curiously, as though they had never before seen me 
Others shook their heads and one of them said to my 
uncle: “Chief, seizing of eagles is dangerous work; 
only those who are very close to the gods should at- 
tempt it. It seems to me that you should not encourage 
your young relative in this; his is too valuable a life 
to be so soon ended. Why, I myself, and you know 
that I am no coward, | would not think of entering 
an eagle pit!” 

Oh, how my heart went down when I heard that! 
Breathlessly 1 waited for my uncle's reply to it. I saw 
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that others eager- 
ly listened for it, 
leaning forward 
and staring at 
him. He did not 
speak for some 
time. I could see 
that he was in 
deep thought; 
and oh, how 
feared that he 
would agree with 
the objector—would say that he, too, thought me too 
young for this sacred work! 
“Friends,” he finally answered, “it is not for me, just 
a plain fighter and hunter, to say what my young rela- 
tive shall do. I am no Sun priest, no dreamer of 
wonderful visions. But Red Wings is one; you all 
know his power, the power that he has through his 
Thunder Pipe. Well, he is guiding this youth, is prom- 
ising him what may seem to some of you the impossible, 
Never in our tribe has there been a young seizer of 
eagles, but I for one have strong faith that you will 
soon see this youth bringing eagles into camp!” 
“Maybe we shall see that; let us hope so,” said the 
objector. None of the others spoke; many of them 
continued to look curiously at me. I knew that they 
were thinking I was soon to go to the Sand Hills. My 
uncle's words had wiped out my fears. I wanted to 
tell them that they would soon be buying eagle tails 
from me, but kept my mouth tight shut. I had already 
learned that with men it was deeds, not words, that 
counted, 


| 30T UP at daylight the next morning and built the 
three fires in our Seizers camp, then ran to the river 
and swam, and washed my hair, and hurried back to 
the fire to dry and comb and braid it. That morning 
the men were late in getting up and bathing, and cook- 
ing their meat. I ate what I wanted, broiled some ribs 
for my uncle, and then went off into the timber with 
two painted and fringed rawhide cylinders that I took 
from the saddle of the enemy I had killed, I opened 
the covers and drew out a suit of war clothes and a 
war bonnet and admired them, had to fight hard with 
my desire to keep them. One by one I tied them to 
a branch of a cottonwood tree and gave them to Sun, 
praying him to continue to pity me, and give me si 
cess in the eagle pit that IT was soon to dig and lie in, 
Nhat done, and with never another look at the beautiful 
things I had sacrificed, 1 turned and ran back to camp 
and began packing up my uncle's things. The watchers 
came in and had their morning meal, and then we sad- 
dled our Assiniboine horses and took the homeward 
trail 

We slept two more nights in Bear River Valley, and 
late in the third day, when quite near home, we came 
to a halt and all the men painted themselves and put 
on their war clothes for the victory entry into camp. 
As Lhad no war clothes, all that could do was to paint 
my face, and then, smearing the palm of my right hand 
with thick, red paint, press it against the right shoulder 
of my horse, to show that I had taken him from the 
enemy.The horse was black, so the red hand was plain 
upon his short, smooth summer hair. 

When all were ready, we mounted and rode on slowly 
until camp was sighted, and then made a rush across 
the bottom to it, singing the victory song, and waving 
the scalps that had been taken from the enemy. All 
the people ran from their lodges, shouting the names of 
their returned loved ones, and crying out that they were 
great warriors, great destroyers of the hated enemy. 
Loudest of all the shouters was my grandmother. She 
was in the center of the great crowd, but I could hear 
her voice above all the others as she named me, and 
said that I was a chief, her avenger! And as she shouted 
that over and over she pushed men, women and chil- 
dren right and left, forced her way past them as though 
they were but so many leaves, and reaching my side, 
snatched the Assiniboine war club from me, and wildly 
waving it, danced by the side of my horse, shouting 
“Little Otter! Little Otter! He has killed an enemy 
and seized an enemy horse! <A real chief is my son's 
son. Little Otter!” 

It was some time before my mother, never a pusher, 
could come to me, and when, at last, she did reach my 


A Story of Wilderness Days 


A MESSAGE TO ST. PIERRE, coming next month, is 
of a sturdy, determined boy who took up a difficult 
task»His mission came first; dangers and obstacles were 
secondary. It meant pushing through an unknown wild- 
erness, with the ever-present danger of arrows from mysteri- 
ous, red-skinned savages. It meant torturous traveling 
through rough country, swimming horses over swollen rivers, 
driving through blinding snow and treacherous ice. It meant 
coping with the difficulties of finding out the strength and 
plans of wary French soldiers. It meant keeping his head 
clear, his wits awake, his eyes and ears open—constant 
readiness to extract information without divulging any. 

Through all these he came—to success in his mission. It 
resulted in a victory, a great service tohis country. It was 
the forerunner to more services, deeds of heroism, faithful- 
ness to his later tasks, carried out with the same devotion. 
In these later missions, too, he succeeded. In the perform- 
ance of all of them were the marks of greatness. And so 
the name and spirit of the tall, quiet boy of the troublous 
wilderness days has lived on through the centuries. 

Who was he? What was he? 

Read A Message to St. Pierre by Laurie Y. Erskine, 
in the February number of THE AMERICAN BOY. 


THe American Boy 


side, she only smiled and 
took my hand and pressed a 
it, tears rolling down her 
checks. Then the crowd 


began to thin out and she 
took the jaw rope of my 
horse from me and led on 
to our lodge, my _ grand- 
mother following close be-, 
hind and still _ shouting 
praise of me. She only 
ceased when her voice broke 
from the strain, and even 
then she gave an occasional 
croak. I dismounted before 
our lodge, hobbled my horse 
and let him go as my mother 4 
took the saddle from him 
I went inside, askin® for the 
wolf pup, At the sound of my voice he broke out from 
under a robe of my couch where he had hidden when 
the sudden uproar in camp began. I sat down and he 
sprang upon me, w ing his tail, whining, licking my 
face. He was glad to see me, more glad than Sinuski, 
wir greeting had been only a few lazy wags of her 
tan 

Oh, but it seemed good to be home again; pleasant 
to sit upon my soft couch and see my mother prepare 
our evening meal. She set before me the very last of 
her berry pemmican, and some boiled moose meat. Red 
Wings, she said, had killed a big moose two days be- 
fore. 1 asked about some beaver hides that I had seen 
back of the lodge, and was told that they were mine; 
thirteen in all; the old man had gone daily to the traps 
and turned over to her all the beavers that he caught. 
How my heart went out to him! My mother said that, 
tired from his trapping though he had been, and slow 
upon the trail to and from the ponds, he had never failed 
to return to camp in time to put on his war clothes and 
ride the circle of the lodges before set of Sun, calling 
out the names of us absent ones, and praying for our 
safety. 


HILE eating the good food, and resting so com- 

fortably upon my couch of robes, I told all about 
our ty's unexpected meeting with the Assiniboines, and 
how we had killed many of them, how others had 
drowned. I told, too, just how I had felt when the big 
Assiniboine charged at me with his long-handled war 
club. I finished, and my grandmother hoarsely croaked: 
“You have well! You have made a name for yourself! 
So, now we must be packing up. To-morrow we will 
get everything ready, and on the following morning 
take the trail.” 
What trail?” I asked a 

“The only one for us; the trail back to our own 
people!” she answered 

I shook my head. 
it at you promised me that you would return to 

hem 

“But I did not say when that should be! I am in no 
hurry to see the Kaina again! What have they ever 
done for me? Nothing! What have the Pikuni done 
for me? Plenty, and will do more!” I told her, a 
little angrily, maybe. She snatched up her wrap and 
went out beyond camp to cry. My mother sighed 
heavily : “Oh, how tired I am of hearing about the 
Kaina!” she exclaimed. And this time it was I who 
said that we must be patient with the old woman, We 
took up our wraps and went to visit in Red Wings’ 
lodge. 

“Ha! Here is my young warrior!” the old man ex- 
claimed when we entered, and had me sit at his left 
upon his own couch. Heavy Runner was with him at 
his right, and four or five more of the Seizers band. 
Right after us, Lone Walker, the head chief, and the 
chiefs of four or five clans came in, and when all were 
comfortably seated and the pipe had been started upon 
the round of the circle, Lone Walker called upon Heavy 
Runner to relate fully our fight with the enemy. You 
can be sure that I felt proud enough when, in the 
course of his tale of it, my uncle told how I had faced 
the big Assiniboine, and with sure shot arrow dropped 
him almost at my feet. All of those big chiefs clapped 
their hands together when they heard that, all looked 
at me as they never had before, and Lone Walker ex- 
claimed : “Small Robes, you should be glad to have 
as one of you this new member of your clan. I hear 
that he wants to be a seizer of eagles.” 

“Small Robes blood is in his veins! We expect great 
things of him,” Heavy Runner answered. 

_, Said Red Wings: “A seizer of eagles he shall be, 
if my teachings and my prayers can help him!” : 

After Heavy Runner had told all about the fight, 
he went on to say that one thing greatly troubled him. 
He had prayed the gods and his sacred helper as usual, 
made sacrifices, but they had given him no vision of 
enemies near, nor far, Could it be that now, in his 
approaching old age, and after always successful leading 
of parties to war, he was to have no more visions of 
what lay ahead of him? 


“Had you no dream at all in your Jast sleep before 
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the fight?” old Red Wings asked him. 

“Yes, but not one of warning; not one hint in it that 
the enemy was near ug. I just saw our camp of Pikuni 
in the Berries-ripe moon. It was a hot day; men were 
resting in the shade of the lodges; women everywhere 
had berries spread out to dry. That was all.” 


“And enough! Oh, plenty!” Red Wings cried. “That 
dream was Sun’s assurance to you that all was well; 
that you should live to see that time of ripe berries 


He kept from you the coming of the enemy, for that 
Was to be a pleasant surprise to you and your men; you 
Were to wipe out many of them, and yourselves all sur 
vive the fight!” 

“IT should say that that was a powerful vision! Cast 
out your doubts, my friend, Sun still is with you!" Lone 
Walker exclaimed, and all the other chiefs in 


one way 
and another expressed approval of his words. It was 
wonderful the change those words made in Heavy 


Runner. He had told the story of the fight dully, with 
great effort; his face had been very sad; it was plain 
to all that his mind was not wholly upon what he was 
relating, But now he suddenly straightened up, and hi 
face was bright as Sun-himself ashe clapped his hands 
and cried “Of course! How thick-headed I was 
not to understand that dream! You have wiped out my 
doubts, my friends! I see now how wrong I was in my 
thoughts. It is as you say still is with me!” 

The talk turned to other things, and during the 
ing of the third pipe, the chiefs decided that, the 


Sun 
mok- 
women 


having obtained all the lodge poles they needed, we 
should break camp, go to the fort of the Long Knive 
south of Big River to there pass the summer 

As soon as the chiefs had gone, I said to Red Wings 


“Now that I have done all that you asked of me, taken 


my fast, counted coup upon the enemy, may I not begin 


seizing eagles?” 


fit to try it,” he 


Yes, I think that you are now y an- 
swered, “From the Long Knives’ fort we shall go to 
Arrow River, and there, without doubt, camp for a 
long time. There you shall dig. your first seizing pit 
on top of a butte just south of the river that is, I know 
1 favorite lighting place of eagle 

N the following morning, I went with Red Wings 


to take up our two beaver traps at the ponds, and 


in each one of them we found a drowned and stiff 
beaver of good size. As the women were very busy 
that day, preparing to break camp, the old man and I 
skinned the animals right there. While we were doing 
the work I said to him “How I wish that I had 
enough skins to trade for un, now that we are going 
right to the Long Knives’ fort. Away out by myself 
in an eagle pit, I would feel quite safe if I had one by 
my side.” 

“Don't worry about that; maybe you will have one; 
a gun of your very own,” he answered. 1 asked him to 


explain how I could get one with only a few skins, but 
he only laughed and said: “We shall see what we shall 
see!” I wondered what he meant by that 

Never had my grandmother been so cross as was 
that day, while helping my mother to get our things in 
shape for breaking camp. Old Red Wings, idling about, 
kept his eyes upon her for a long time, and finally called 
her aside for a talk, I don’t know what was said, but 
after that she was, for a 
time, very quiet and help- 


she 


ful 

We broke camp quite 
early the next morning 
and took the moyintain 


trail south to Milk River, 
thence down it until op- 
posite the fort of the 
Long Knives, just south 
over the ridge, where we 


made camp on the fifth 
day from the Two Medi- 
cine Lodges lake. The 
chiefs, went over to the 
fort that afternoon, and 
were given a great feast 


by the white chief, Long 
Hair. They returned in 
the evening with the 
news that the trade room 


and storehouses were 
full of useful and beau- 
tiful goods. They all 
had tobacco and other 
things that had been 
given them at the end of 
the feast 


Heavy Runner brought 
a present for his woman 
from Long Hair’s wo- 
man, who was her cousin 


Tt was a little trunk, 
about three hands long 
and two high, with 
rounding top, lock and 


key, and painted red and 
yellow, and in it were 
needles, awls, spools of 
thread, and a few bunch- 
es of beautiful beads 
The woman made great 
outery over it This 
proved, she said, that the 
whites were truly wise, 
and good of heart; they 
made not only guns and 
other things for men, but 
they took thought of wo- 
men and made things for 
their especial use! What 
could be more useful to 
woman than one of these 
beautiful trunks in which 
to keep, and surely keep 
under lock and key, her 
various treasures? 


Well, near-by women 
heard her exclaiming 
over her present and 


came to see and admire 
The news of it spread, 
and there was soon a 
great crowd of women 


He Nearly Lifted Me 


around the lodge, demanding to see this new making of 
the whites. And having seen, having learned that there 
were maybe a hundred of the little trunks in the trade 
room at the fort, priced at four skins each, they hurried 
home to demand of their men four skins to trade for 
one of them. Some were generous and at once handed 
over the number; others had but few skins and refused 
because they needed them for the purchase of very 
necessary things, Others, owners of many skins, refused 


to part with even one because they were mean-heartec 
misers; had no thought for anyone but themselves 
So, there was trouble in camp that night; many a 
woman went to bed with a very sad heart, and many 
a man with ears full of the opinion that others had 
of him, very different from the opinion that he had of 
himself Never in all my many winters have I known 
such a women's time as there was in camp that night! 


Hundreds of women wanted 
the hundred trunks in the fort. Secretly, many of them 
persuaded their men to start with them for the fort 
before daybreak, so that they would be sure to be pres- 


Nor s that the end of it 


ent when the great g was opened and be first in the 
trade room. Couple after couple, on horseback and on 
foot and with the necessary skins, sneaked out from 
camp in the night. Lo! When day came, there were 
twice as many buyers before the fort as there we 

trunk And then what a rush for the trade room! 
Women unable to get into it just sat down and cried 
over their disappointment, We began to get news of it 


while eating our morning meal, and my mother laughed 
not laughed for many moons. For long 
ummer was sometimes spoken of as “The- 
ymen-bought-trunks |” 


had 


that 


as shie 


after, 


t 
1en 


ummer- 


Red Wings’ 
the fort, our 
and skins we 
as I thought how dif- 
had pictured myself 
fine clothes, riding a 

t me with 


when I brought in 
and we set for 
what robes 


S| N was well up 
horses and mine 
women riding after us with 
had to trade. My heart was low 
ferent this was from the way I 
going to the fort, dressed all’ in 
big, fast-buffalo-h and my women behind 
packs of furs and s! On our way across the ridge 
I turned and said to my mother Take eight of my 
beaver skins grandmother and the two of 
trade for whatever you She 
and made no reply 

1 the fort; all the talk that I had heard 
i nothing compared with what I now saw 
It did not seem ible that me hands could have 
built a place » big, so strong. Its long, high, thick 
walls were of brown squares of dried mud, and at two 
of the corners stood out a square, story house. 
from holes in which stuck out big, yellow, 4 
heavy guns, ready to be fired at any enemy that might 
Not all the Assiniboines Sioux 
together could climb those and get inside; 
wiped out by th guns before they 
walls; wiped out as fire out 
the plains! Wonderful under- 
Prairie People the men, I 


out 


ors 
te 


eight 


you want gave me a 
queer 
We 


about it wa 


smile 


ipproache 


two 
shin 
Crows, and 
walls 


come 
Snakes 
they 
could get to the 
dried grass of 
standing by us 
1 to myself 

Leaving our horse and the women following with 
the robes and skins, Red Wings and I passed in through 


would be 


the 


wipes 
beyond 


were white 


Up From the Ground as He Furlously Beat the Air With His Great Wings. 
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the big gate. All around the square were houses, and 
the old man pointed out the different ones for me. There 
was the house of the big chief; there the trade room 
and row of storehouses Those the houses of the 
employees; that the place where iron was made red 
hot and pounded into knives, arrow heads and other 
useful things. White men were everywhere; I had 
not thought that there could be so many of them. A 
great crowd of our people were before the door of the 


trade room, waiting their turn to go in. Red Wings 
said that we would probably have to wait all day for 
our chance to trade. My heart went lower; we were 


just nothing people, I thought 

Then from the first house on our right came Heavy 
Runner to us, and said that Bird Woman, Long Hair’s 
woman, called us. “Not me! I'm not going in there! 
What do I care for these Long Knives! If it were the 
Red Coat trader's woman, ha! gladly would I enter her 
place in the Red Coats’ fort!” my grandmother snorted, 


Red Wings turned to her “Woman!” he cried. “Of 
all the fire-tongues I ever knew, you are the worst! 
Stay where you are! Watch these robes and furs! 
Were you to go into that chief's place with us, we 


would soon all be shown the doorway! 


We left her, and went into that grez 


t house, its walls 


all shiny white. It had a big fireplace. Standing upon 
its floor were things that I had never n before: 
table, chairs, and a high bed upon stick legs. We met 
Bird Woman, beautiful of fac haired, wearing a 
yellow dress with big, round blue spots, the prettiest 


cloth that I had ever se 


1 hook hands with Red 


Wings and my mother, told them that they were wel- 
come in her home, and then took my hand and said 

So this is Little Otter, going-to-be sei eagles. I 
im glad to see you here this day!" 

How her words lifted me! I had been mistaken: we 
were not just not people! We were respe 1; worth 
notice; else we would ot have been asked into this 
chief's house I told h that I was glad she had 
asked us in. I couldn’t say more; I felt shy; queer; 
that was the first time anyone had shaken hands with 
me. It was a strange y of greeting that the whites 
had 

IRD WOMAN gave us a feast. Meat, of course 

and coffee, and two things that I had’ never even 
seen, crackers and molasses. I thought them the best 
food that I had ever t d. W finished eating 
when Long Hair came into the room by the way 
he entered, quickly and with firm step and head held 


high, eyes straight upon us, one would have known that 
a chief. Tall and straight he was, proud faced, 
long haired; and there was a kind look in his eyes. He 
came straight to us, shook hands with Red Wings, my 
mother, and then me. Heavy Runner he had seen earlier 
in the day. He our language well, and when 
shaking hands with me he said, turning to Heavy Run- 
ner ‘So this is your nephew, Little you told 
about this morning. And then to me I am glad 


he was 


spoke 


Otter. 


me 


to meet you this good day! Your uncle tells me that 
you are to be a seizer of eagles. You are young for 
that work; still, you have the good blood of the Small 
Robes in , and I have noticed that whatever they 
attempt to do, they finish. Well, how about buying a 
gun I hear that you 

need one.” 
“I do need a gun, but 
I haven't the skins to 


trade for it,” I answered. 


“Tf I let you have one 


now, will you pay me 
forty skins for it, and 
five skins for its food, 
later on?” 

[t didn't seem possible 
that this chief was of- 
fering me a gun on such 


terms, yet it was so! I 
tried to answer, but only 
sort of choked. Oh, how 
mad I was at my voice! 
I commanded it to speak! 
I raised my hand to the 
sky and cried: “As Sun 
sees me, I shall fully pay 
you for them if I live 


“Good! That is the 
way to talk he gun is 
yours! Come and get 
it!" Long Hair told me. 


We all followed him into 
the next room, his own 
room where he kept his 
writings and other things, 
and there he handed me 
—I could hardly believe 
my eyes—not a flintlock, 
but a caplock rifle with 
twistings in its barrel 
which made it, IT well 
knew, a far more power- 
ful and straight shooter 
than a smooth bore gun. 
And then he got from a 
corner of the room a 
can of powder, a of 
balls, and four boxes of 
caps and laid them upon 
the table before me, and 
took from the wall where 
they were hanging, a 
powder horn and a ball 
pouch, and added them 
to the pile. “There you 
are,” he said. “It is not 
a trade gun that I am 
letting you have, but one 
of my own, and a better 
one I never put to my 
shoulder!” Oh, wasn't I 
happy! I just hugged 
that rifle to me 

My mother spoke up: 
“You can pay some of 
the skins for it now; the 
sixteen that you gave me 
and your grandmother.’ 

“But I gave them to 
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you! You need them!. 
answered 

“That is right, Small Robes youth: never take back 
what you have given!" Long Hair told me. 

So it was that I got my first gun 

It was late in the afternoon when my women traded 
in their beaver and other skins, I standing by and watch 
ing them. They each bought a blanket, a knife, and 
some red paint, and many bunches of beads, and were 
as happy with their purchases as 1 was with my gun 
For once my grandmother was all smiles; she even 
sang several songs while we were riding homeward 
across the ridge. 


1 can't take them back!” I 


E remained in that camp on Milk River seven days, 
while the people traded in their robes and furs, 
They were seven long days to me, for I wanted to be 
on Arrow River. Every evening of them I spent in 
Red Wings’ lodge, talking with him about eagle pits 
and the seizing of the birds. Two of the days I passed 
in hunting away down the river with Sinuski and Ni- 
poka. J wanted the wolf pup to learn to love the boom 
of a gun as much as his second mother did. She knew 
what it meant: meat, or a bloody trail to follow and 
overtake and pull down a wounded animal. On the 
first day I shot a white tail de dropping it right 
where it stood. The pup did not flinch, even, when I 
fired, but he didn’t follow the dog when she ran to 
take the deer by the throat and try to shake it; he 
looked at her running off, and then up at me,-and knew 
not what to make of it all. But on the way home, when 
I shot a sage hen close to us, and he saw the feathers 
fly and the bird bounce and flutter about upon the 
ground, he went to it as fast as he could run, and 
Sinuski just sat and looked on while he bit and shook 
it, smearing himself with blood, and at last eating a 
lot of the torn flesh, feathers and all, That was where 
he differed from Sinuski: she would not touch birds; 
like us, she cared only for real meat 
I thought that seizing of the bird a promising be- 
ginning for the pup. On the second hunt, I shot a 
white tail deer, badly wounding it, but because of the 
thick brush he could not sce it staggering off, and fol 


lowed Sinuski only a little way when she ran to pull 
it down. I tied him to a tree while butchering the ani- 
mal, for I didn’t want him to have a bite of meat nor 
a lick of blood until the hunt was over. I then left 
the timber, carrying the pup in my arms until we 
were well up in the bare breaks of the valley, when 
I let him follow with the dog. I soon raised a big 
blacktail buck from his bed in the head of a coulic 
and the pup saw him as he ran off, then stopped to 
stare at me. I fired le fell and went rolling down 
the steep slope, and dog and pup went to him, Sinuski 
seizing his throat, but at once Jetting go when 
the pup bit into it, growling, and angrily jerking 
his fuzzy tail. I cut a gash in the deer’s neck and let 


him get at the blood and tear at the meat, satished now 
that I could teach him to be a great help to me. In camp, 
that evening, I began to train him to lie down beside 
me and not move until told to go. I saw that was to 


be far more difficult than I had thought. P 

The people having traded their very last skins and 
robes, we broke camp, forded Big River just above the 
Long Knives’ fort, and took the trail to the south, at 
the end of the third day making camp on Arrow River. 
It is sunk deep down in the plain; its valley is very nar- 
row; long stretches of it are cliff walled. I had heard 
much of the game that frequented it, but from what 
1 now saw I knew that the half had not been told. 
Upon each side of it, near and far, the plain was cov- 
ered with buffalo and antelope; bighorns were every- 
where along its clifis; deer and elk could be counted 
by hundreds in every one of its narrow, timbered bot- 
toms; beavers lived in every bank of the stream that 
fronted upon deep water. They had no ponds along it, 
for well they knew that the great spring floods would 
tear out any dams that they could build. 

We were to camp on Arrow River a long time, so, on 
the morning following our arrival there, 1 went out to 
get meat for Red Wings’ lodge, and mine, the women 
following me. We took the trail that, following a big 
coulie, winds up and up through barren badland to the 
plain on the south side of the river. When we had 
come to the very head of the cou!l’s, we discovered a 
large band of buffalo coming straight to it on their way 
to water. We turned back below the level of the plain 
without being seen, and the women dismounted, and I 
handed my rifle to my mother, and got out my bow and 
a handful of arrows. I was riding Red Wings’ fast- 


buffalo-horse, and was sure that I could make a big 
killing 

The wind was from the herd to us, and before they 
came in sight my horse smelled the buffalo and was so 


eager to break for them that I had difficulty in holding 
him. At last I saw the tops of the backs of the leaders 

some old cows, then their heads, and let the horse go, 
and with a few leaps he had me right among them, as 
they whirled about and broke back for the plaim I 
singled out a big cow close ahead, rode up beside her 
and drove an arrow deep into her side, finishing her, I 
knew, for blood at once spurted from her nose. 1 
downed a second cow with an arrow into her backbone 
that broke her down, and then, looking for another cow 
—there were only bulls close at hand. I saw some- 
thing white among the brown backs ahead of them 
How my heart began to thump! Was it possible, I 
thought, that what I saw was a white buffalo? Just then 
the herd split to pass upon either side of a big rock, 
and I got a glimpse of the whole animal, a two-year 
bull, white all over! 

My horse was running fast, but with my rope end 
I made him go faster; the bulls swerved right and left 
from me. I neared the white one; he saw me and ran 
faster. 1 gained upon him, ranged up along his right 
side and shot an arrow into him—too far back! He 
gave a high jump and ran still faster, streaking ahead 
through the herd, I after him and losing ground; never 
had I seen a buffalo run so fast! He cleared the front 
of the herd, so did I, and then I saw that his wound 
was weakening him. Mad as he could be. my horse 
was doing his best, breathing hard now, covered with 
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foamy sweat, but drawing nearer to the white one at 
every jump. At last we got close up beside him, and 
this time I made no mistake: my arrow pierced his 
heart and down he went. I sprang to the ground and 
stood over him, and even then I could hardly believe 
that to me had come this wonder, the killing of one of 
Sun's own animals! 

The women had watched the chase and now came rid- 
ing up to me, my grandmother shouting my name, ing 
to Sun that I was to give him this, his sacred animal 
We dared not touch it: only a Sun priest could skin a 
white buffalo. Red Wings’ woman went hurrying back 
to camp to get him to come and sacrifice the animal 

We went back to the two cows that I had killed, still 
so excited that our hands trembled as we skinned them 
and cut up the meat for packing. Then we returned 
to the white bull, and my grandmother told of other 
white ones that she had seen, only four of them during 
the many winters of her life. She gave me great praise 
for having killed it, and then spoiled it all by demanding 
that we go North, so to give Sun the white robe when 
the Kaina should build their great lodge to him in the 
coming Berries-ripe moon 


ile was nearly midday when we saw a great crowd of 
riders come up over the rim of the plain and ap- 
proach us. Red Wings and all the other Sun priests 
were in the lead with Lone Walker and some of the 
clan chiefs, and behind them were hundreds and hun- 
dreds of the people, men and women and children. The 
leaders came directly to my white kill, the others form- 
ing a great circle around us, staring at the dead animal, 
exclaiming how wonderful it was, and how glad Sun 
would be when it was given him: 

Red Wings’ sits-beside-him woman had brought along 
his Thunder pipe, and a bundle of dry wood. She built 
a little fire near the buffalo, and all the Sun priests and 
the chiefs gathered around it, with me beside Red Wings 
He purified himself with the smoke of burning sweet- 
grass, the pipe was taken from its wrappings after four 
songs had heen sung and, holding it to the sky, the old 
man prayed Sun long and earnestly for full life for us 
all, especially mentioning me as the killer of the sacred 
white bull which we would give him, the meat now, the 
robe later on when it should be tanned and painted 
That done, all arose and surrounded the bull and, taking 
turns by fours, we skinned it carefully, the hide was 
given to Red Wings’ woman—as she was a sacred pipe 
Wwoman—to tan, and then, standing over the carcass 
the old man cried out to Sun: “Here, now, we leave 
for you your sacred meat! Pity us all, we pray you!” 

So ended the ceremony. The people mounted their 
horses and headed for camp. Red Wings carefully put 
his pipe into its wrappings, handed it to his woman, 
and said to me: “Come! Right now, upon this won- 
derful, this sacred day, I will show you where to dig 
your eagle pit. 

I got my rifle from my mother, left her and my grand- 
mother to pack home the meat of the two cows, and 
headed south with the old man. We rode quite a long 
way out across the plain to (Continued on page 32) 
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HOW SOP Plea Cee) GC kaa 


“ RE you willing to tell the boys 
of America, through THe 
American Boy, how to play 
hockey?” I asked. 

“If I could write magazine stuff 1 
would, but I am not a writer,” an- 
swered Mr. Winsor. 

“If some writer could write the 
story from your ideas, would you sign 
it?” 

“No, The newspapers often ask me 
to do a stunt like that, but I have al- 
ways refused.” 

“Then will you tell me how to play 
the game and let me write it as you 
tell it and say that I got my informa- 
tion from you?” 

“Sure!” said 
pion 

So for the first time American boys 
are to have a chance to know ice 
hockey as Alfred Winsor, America’s 
most famous college coach, knows it 
] am going to tell it to you just as 
he told it to me. I am not going to 
sign my name to the story because it 
makes no difference who | am 


| [Siena had a hockey stick in my 
hand until my freshman year at 
Harvard, said Mr. Winsor. I could skate and I had 
played shinny. That is what every boy should do 
if he wants to be a champion hockey player—start 
young, skate and play shinny. In some games a boy 
who starts by himself without a teacher acquires a bad 
style that has to be corrected, but the boy who learns 
to skate and dodge and handle a hockey stick and a 
puck while playing with his gang on local ice ponds 
can go right on up into college hockey without unlearn- 
ing anything. 

The first thing you need in order to play good hockey 
is good equipment. One of the first things I learned 
when I began to play was the difference in skates. 
Of course anybody knows that the heavy skates that 
clamp onto ordinary shoes are awkward and clumsy 
compared with the lighter skates that are screwed fast 
to the sole of a special skating shoe. But when I be- 
gan playing nobody had paid much attention to the 
shape of the bottoms of the blades 

I figured the thing out scientifically. A skate with a 
perfectly straight bottom may be fast, but you can’t 
turn on it as quickly as you can on a rocker blade. If 
the rocker blade is curved too much, the weight of the 
man rests on a small part of the length and that part 
digs into the ice enough to check his speed. The idea is 
to get just the right arc—you know all curves are ares 


the Harvard cham- 


ALFRED WINSOR 


Under Whose Coaching the Intercollepi- 
ote Championship Team Was Developed. 


after season without a defeat 


will be one of those champions 
given you that opportunity 


of circles—and the correct arc 
is different with different men 
I designed a pair of skates for 
myself and had them made. I 
didn't think of patenting my 
design, but the skate maker did 
The manufacturers are getting 
the profits, if there are any, and 
hockey players all over the 
country are getting the benefit of a skate that combines 
speed, strength, lightness and quick turning and dodging 
qualities. 

Also.I found that there was an advantage in having 
a raised heel on the skate to take the place of the heel 
on the shoe, It tips the foot forward a little and puts 
the weight on the ball of the foot, where it should be. 

By holding a pair of skates up to the light, with the 
edges of the blades together, and looking between them, 
you can see how much they curve. The curve should 
be somewhere near the arc of an eight foot circle. It 
may be flattened in the middle to give a little more 
surface in contact with the ice and prevent deep gouging 
The safest way to select the curve that is best suited 
to yourself is to take the advice of an expert or try 
out enough pairs of skates to find out which gives you 
the best results 

Next to the skates and shoes, the most important 
piece of equipment, of course, is the stick. A boy gen- 
erally likes to swing a great big stick. That is a mis- 
take. The stick should fit the player. If it is too long 
or too heavy for him, how is he going to handle the 
puck with it? It is a good plan to swap around with 
the gang until you know about what kind of a stick 
balances best in your hands, then stick to that pattern. 
A good many shots are made with the stick drawn up 


The Great Skate Game as a Great Coach Knows It 


LFRED WINSOR isa Harvard man of the class of 1902. Playing his first game of hockey 
when he was a freshman, he became a champion and captain before he graduated 
After that he was chosen to coach succeeding teams and carriedseveralof them through season 


Harvard is still the Intercollegiate Hockey Champion 


Last season Mr. Winsor’s business duties compelled him to turn over the active coaching to 
his worthy successor, “Bill” Claflin, but he still serves in an advisory capacity 

Mr. Winsor and another veteran, Tom Howard, have been to hockey what Christy 
Mathewson and Babe Ruth have been to baseball. When hockey has been played as long 
as baseball its champions may be as famous as those of the national game 


Perhaps you 


Mr. Winsor by telling what he knows about hockey has 


close to the body. If the stick is too long, of course 
you cannot bring it in as close as you need to without 
changing your grip and there is no time to change your 
grip in the heat of the battle : 


Peculiarities of Practice 


AVING secured your equipment, the next thing to 

do is to practice. Practice for baseball and football 
players is more or less organized. It does not resemble 
what you see in back lots where the village gangs get 
together. But when a bunch of forty or fifty boys get 
to skating after a hockey puck on a pond in the edge 
of the town, they are doing exactly what I have my 
squads do when I am developing individual play. I take 
them to the best piece of ice available, throw out two 
or three pucks and let them go to it. If a player learns 
to keep the puck away from a mob like that the chances 


are that he will be able to carry it past six or seven 
men in a game 


It takes a lot of practice of this sort to get so that 


you can feel where the puck is on your stick without 
looking at it. That was what made Hobey Baker the 
great player that he was. He did not think of watching 
his stick or the puck or his opponents’ sticks any more 
than a boxer would think of watching his own or his 
opponent's fists. He kept his eyes on his opponents’ 
eyes as he zigzagged down the rink with the puck, saw 
by their eyes and their positions what they were going to 
do before they did it, and got the jump on them. When 
he saw an opening he would shoot the puck through it 
an ihe ume ties it takes many a player to find out 
vhether the puck is in the ith is stick 
snether id epee Proper position on his stick 


Successful shots are made by starting with the puck 
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at the heel of the blade 
of the stick, pulling the 
stick so that it will roll 
along the blade and up 
onto it, and then flipping 
it with a quick twist of 
the wrist. This raises the 
puck high enough for it 
to clear the obstructing 
skates and feet. In the 
early days the puck was 
often lifted clear over 
the heads of the opposing 
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while their rivals had the 


O aicerwins advantage of perfect ar- 
tificial ice at indoor 
rinks 

O point We tried all sorts of 


schemes to keep the men 
in condition during soft 
spells, We even roller 
skated around the top of 
the stadium. Now, with 
indoor rinks, we are al- 
ways sure of ice. We 
can make up our sched- 
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players. I have seen it 


Point and cover point play in 4 line parallel with 
They are sometimes called right defense 


ule of games in advance 
and have regular periods 
for practice. Even the 
schoolboys in many 
cities have a chance at 
the rinks 

All this time the equip- 
ment was being devel- 
oped as well as team 
work, We used to wear 
long stockings and they 
had to be held up. by 


ay. Six-man teams and parallel 
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= Ps P; No. 1. Old style ome. Cover point played in front of No. 2. The hockey of to-de 
go Way up into the raft- point and met the altack while point played back near the defense. and 1 
ers of the St. Nicholas goal. It worked fairly well against Individual attack but the forward line. 
Rink in New York, and Proved Ineffective against team work and left defense. 
nobody would know Pye) 
where it was going to 
light when it came down. 
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HIS style of play was 
changed on account 
of what happened in the 


No. 3. Facing off at start of period, 


seven-man teams. Note that the goal 


No. 4. Facing off at the start of a 


perlod, six-man teams. 


No. 5. Forwards playing on the defen- 
sive no longer charge the offensive line 


garters attached 
to an undershirt. | made 
every player buy his own 
Any one of them would 
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cinched until Carr missed 
the puck, 

We quit that stuff right 
there. Now we shoot between the ankle and the knee 
A player cannot stop such a low shot with his hands 
as easily as he can a higher one and he cannot move his 
legs and skates as quickly as he can his hands. I give 
my men practice in lifting the puck by hanging a tin 
can about a foot from the ice in the corner of the goal 
and having them shoot the puck at it 


The Time to Abandon Back-lot Methods 


HEN the time comes to develop team play, of 

course back-lot methods are abandoned. Hockey 
strategy and team work have been developed gradually 
year by year since 1895-6, when ice polo was first played 
in Cambridge by an organized team. This was the fore- 
runner of ice hockey. It was played with a short stick 
and a hard rubber ball. There was no such thing as 
being on or off-side’ In 1897 a few games of hockey 
were tried, and the next year ice polo was given up 
and hockey was adopted J. Goodrich was captain 
of the first Harvard team. The biggest game was with 
Brown University, which defeated Harvard 6 to 0. 

The first Harvard-Yale game \ in 1900. It was 
played in St. Nicholas Rink, New York City. Yale won 
5 to 4. Since then Harvard has won her share of 
victories because she has developed team play 

There were many obstacles to be overcome—the same 
sort of obstacles that boys will have to overcome in 
getting ready to make their school and college teams. 
In the early years practice was held and games played 
on open ponds wherever ice could be found. When the 
rinks refused to freeze, the managers went out all over 


mainly by sense of touch 


opponents, keeping track of his puck 


Man 0° War, as courageous as “ll lsh 


Carpentier, as quick to see an 
opening as a mouse that’s chased 

by a cat. He must skate, dodge, jump, thrust, pull, 
pick, block, shoot by instinct. If he stops to think 
the other fellow gets there first. The puck goes the 
whole length of the rink in a second. In the twink- 
ling of an eye an apparently sure offense changes to 
a desperate defense. To the uninitiated the game 
looks like a dozen men each trying in his own way 
to get possession of somebody's lost rubber heel. 

Hockey requires not only the highest degree of in- 
dividual skill, strength and endurance called for by 
any game that is played but also the highest degree 
of team organization and co-operation. A success- 
ful team keeps its formation as shown in these dia- 
grams. The players do not get mixed up, though 
they may exchange places with each other with the 
speed of a lightning flash. A snapshot taken at the 
fastest, most critical point of the game, when every 
man was skating like the wind, dodging, passing, 
shooting, would show the forwards in a straight line 
across the rink, the defense men in a parallel line 
behind them and the goal tender between the puck 
and the goal, as they are shown in the diagrams. 


the country to find some place where there was ice 
enough to practice. Often the players got out of bed 
before daylight, swallowed a glass of milk and a cracker 
and were on the ice before the sun came up to thaw 
it. Several times, on account of thaws, our teams were 
without ice for weeks before their most important games 


can try again and again until he scores. 


If not, little harm is done. He 


their style to correspond 
more or less to the ap- 
proved changes of the 
Harvard teams and played more or less a Harvard 
style. 

The most radical change was the parallel defense, 
which I mentioned a little while ago. It is a great 
advance over the old style. The point and the cover 
point, who are the defense men stationed between the 
goal tender and the forwards, used to play one behind 
the other. When an opposing skater got through the 
forward line these two defense men would charge out 
to meet him. Naturally, they would try to force him 
over to one side. If he was a clever man he would 
wait until they were off balance, both going in the same 
direction, and then reverse and get by both of them 
and out in front of the goal with the puck. 

To-day the point and cover point play on a line 
parallel with the forward line. They play well up the 
ice and instead of charging at the oncoming forwards 
they turn and skate with them, You have no idea how 
helpless it makes a man feel to have an opponent turn 
and skate with him instead of blocking him. It is like 
trying to argue with a man who agrees with everything 
you say. When you try to pass or shoot you find 
your opponent much harder to get rid of. Going with 
the play instead of against it, he can use his own mo- 
mentum and yours to crowd you into the boards. If 
you shoot, a touch of his stick will deflect the shot 
around the goal. If you dodge, the other defense man 
is right in front of you. Unless a defensive player 
leaves his man uncovered, this defense is air-tight. Most 
scores are due to leaving a player uncovered. 

The defensive play of the (Continued on page 4o) 
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WINTER WINDS and SNOWDS 


By ENOS A. 


HERE are always adventures f 
one who is out in the wilds alone 
Ploughing through a storm on the 


mountains is once—trying, thrill- 
ing; but there is adventure also in 
watching a bear or a mountain sheep, or 
secing a sunrise, or sitting beside a small 


camp fire far from any other human be- 
ing, with only the darkness around one, 
and now and then the small but startling 


noise of a prowling beast or the awful 
roar of a snowslide It is my ‘catest 
joyv—adventuring in the wilds, winter or 


summer. This is an account of some 
the things that happened in three wee 
solitary camping in the Rockies. Most 
of these things, naturally, happened to 


me 


of 


train on the summit of a 
off alone on snowshoes 
a wild mountain country, It 


Leaving the 


was 


the last week in January. I had 
planned to travel mostly on the plateau 
ummit of the Continental Divide and 
occasionally climb a peak that offered 


ng of unusual interest 

Had I been equipped with the regula- 
tion diver uit on this winter camping 
trip I would have ‘o cold 
ducking But thus prepared I would 
have missed no end of adventure, the 
opportunity to out my fire 
under trying conditions, and a 
of things concerning beaver life 
the first afternoon out I found 
na beaver pond and walked out 
the i I stamped the ice near the 

Where I stamped it was thick 
lid. Beavers often build a house 
pring and spring water freezes less 

There is likely to be thin ice 
pring-side 2 house 


meth 


avoided 


try starting 


number 


deeply 


sud- 
full 


The ice 
elf 


here w mt 
racked 
hoy 


jen! 
length 
through. 
and ve way 
through into the liquid cold 

It was a clear day and the 
ture wa to zero. As I 
yut the water my clothes be 
Everything about me was soaked 
except camera and films, which were in 
4 Waterproof bag 

The ice mooth and 

oes glazed with ice and a 
blowing, it was extremely 
keep my feet under me, For safety first 
I crawled to near the shore where the 
ice roughened Meantime my clothes 
were freezing and when I rose up I 
must have resembled a frozen scarecrow in a slect 

There three sets of matche 
my match box with chilled, wet hands in a pocket glued 
solid with ice, wa the things to be done 
with finding kindling and starting a fire 
achieved and was thawing out before a 
flame 


w 
from 


thir 
broke 


extremely 
length I 


tempera- 


climbed 


in to 


freeze 


with my 
cold wind 
dificult to 


storm 


were on me Getting at 


one of along 


This | 
cheerful 


oon 


On for More Adventure 


HE FIRST 
feet deep 


DAY TI had traveled on snov 
But an hour from camp se 
came to a snowless region There had been but 

torm and this was in early winter. For nearly 
month flake had fallen. However, this 
snowless condition is not unusual for the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Every third or fourth winter is one of but little 
snowfall. During the greater part of every winter the 
mountain tops stand up in sunshine and traveling over 
them is not a hardship 

Nor was it a lonely journey, for the forest folk were 
around me, Toward noon the second day I watched a 
bobcat stalk for a snowshoe rabbit. The rabbit was in 
the sun, backed up against a fallen tree, I was stand- 
ing at one end of the tree watching the rabbit when the 
cat caught sight of him without sceing me. The cat at 
once flattened down and crawled in a half circle. This 
brought it behind the rabbit and the fallen tree. Behind 
this tree was another fallen log. The cat without a 
sound made his way around this log and was slipping 
up directly behind the rabbit 

The rabbit had been dozing 
dream of danger. Suddenly he 
by me apparently without even seeing me. I stood still 
and the cat leaped upon the log and discovered me. He 
stopped, crouched on the log, scowled at me, then in a 
flash was gone 

During the day I saw magpies, chickadees, nuthatches 
and long-crested jays. I had been traveling through 
woods of Engelmann spruce and mountain pine at an 
altitude of about ten thousand feet 

Late in the afternoon I came in sight of a number of 

mountain sheep in a grassy place down in the woods 
All were playing—pushing, butting, fencing with horns, 
and occasionally one chased another in a circle. I sat 
Watching from behind a tree screen, At the lower end 
of this grassy opening was a cliff of rocks. For an in- 
stant as I looked up at this a mountain lion raised his 
head and looked over at the sheep, then crouched. A 
second later he dropped down out of sight. I went 
down to the playground and the sheep raced up the 
mountain side 

For three days I was in a snowless region. Most of 
this time I was just above the timber line, more than 
cleyen thousand feet abové seashore. The weather, too, 
was warm, Midday I did not wear gloves. 

I traveled close to timber line, above it or below it as 
conditions appeared most interesting. One day I climbed 
) unnamed thirteen-thousand-foot peak, hoping to sce 
a number of birds. The only living thing seen was a 
white weasel, But the fact that he was there would indi- 


about two 
nd day I 


one 
snow 


three not a 


and apparently did not 
gave a leap and jumped 


HEN wintry blasts are 

shrieking, does that mean 
nothing to do but huddle in- 
doors? Here’s the answer of a 
man who lived alone for three 
weeks outdoors in midwinter 
in the wilds of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


cate that birds, and perhaps conies, were also there, for 
the white weasel is a killer 


Adventures of the Night 


T WAS not only the day's journey that brought ad- 

venture. An evening alone by a camp fire is an ad- 
yenture—adventure in imagination 

One clear, still night I sat between my blazing camp 
fire and a cliff which rose higher than the tall spruces 
around. Occasionally I walked out of the firelight and 
stood looking up at the stars between the tree tops. For 
minutes I did not hear a sound. Not an owl, not a fox, 
not a bird, not even a stirring of the tree tops by the 
wind, Yet I enjoyed the night. Occasionally I won- 
dered what I would see to-morrow. Often I wondered 
how many mice, squirrels, coyotes, birds or even moun- 
tain lions there might be around me, concealed in the 
darkness, watching me, or, perhaps more likely, staring 
in wonderment at my fire 

The third night was windy and the air was filled with 
dust. But it was not cold, six degrees below freezing 
the coldest—not bad for a February night. The wind 
blew so wildly and everything was so dry that I kept 
only a small fire and before daylight set off up the 
mountain side 

The next night the wind blew still more violently. 
After making camp the place proved so unsheltered 
that I extinguished my fire and started up the mountain 
side through the woods in the dark, hoping to find a 
cave-like place at the foot of a cliff, or some spot where 
I could avoid the wind. I found it—a thin slab of rock 
like a gigantic slate, leaned up against the bottom of a 
cliff. I hurriedly closed both ends with spruce boughs, 
then with a small fire under this lean-to rock scarcely 
a breath of the wind reached me, yet intensely I heard 
it rip around the cliffs and roar through the forests. It 
was midnight when a tree by the cliff fell with a crash. 
Immediately I heard a muffled, squeal-like cry, but when 
I reached the fallen tree the animal, whatever it was, 
had vanished 


The wind continued to roar and to sway the trees 


THe AMERICAN Boy 


Then came a violent gust, A small wind- 
thrown limb struck me in the back and 
nearly knocked me over. I hastily 
jumped behind the base of a big spruce 
as another tree, unseen in the darkness, 
crashed down, falling near the one that 
had just fallen. For some minutes the 
air was so filled with quantities of dust 
off the mountain tops that I searched 
and searched before I again found my 
shelter entrance, although all the time I 
was close to it 


At the Den ofa Grizzly 
NE OF 


coveries 
habited bear 


the most interestigg dis- 
on the trip was an in- 
den. -I1 came upon this 
most unexpectedly. There was a. little 
old snow in the entrance, In this the 
bear had rested his forepaws while he 
had his head out. But he had not come 
out and he was in there at the time of 
my visit. I did not linger, but took one 
look and went on 

One hundred feet farther I came to 
another den. Tracks made in the mud 
and frozen, showed that a grizzly, too, 
occupied this one and that he was in 
Why were both these dens at this place, 
and why so close together for unsociable 
folks—grizzlies? . 

Both dens were on the northern slope, 
two or three hundred feet above the tree 
line. From the character of the soil it 
was good digging and probably made a 
50d den. In addition, the prevailing 
direction of the wind and the surface 
form—the topography—would cause the 
snow to drift deeply over these places 

As I stood thinking about these dens, 
and at the surroundings, from time to 
time I plainly scented bear. Taking two 
steps forward I discovered what I had 
not yet seen. The entrance to still an- 
other den and this within a few feet 
Three grizzly dens within a_ stone's 
throw. I wished that I knew why. 

The entrance was open and evidently 
the bear was not in. There were a num- 
ber of small spruce twigs just outside 
the entrance as though recently dropped 
there. I took a look through my glass 
down into the edge of the woods. There 
was a big grizzly standing on hind legs 
with forepaws against a spruce, pulling 
off small limbs. 

He was after bedding. Generally bears 
lie on the bare floor of their den and 
this either is rock or gravel. But snow 
commonly closes the entrance to a den 
and keeps out the cold wind and keeps in a part of the 
heat given off by the bear, But with no snow and a 
den with a large entrance, I could almost walk in stand- 
ing erect; the den evidently became uncomfortably cold 
on windy nights. 

I ducked in for a look at the inside. The grizzly had 
neither seen nor scented me and I would not remain in 
long. The den was just a big hole in the mountain side. 
It was about ten feet in and about five feet wide and 
high. The floor of the den was covered with several 
armloads of spruce boughs that had not been lain upon 
The grizzly was taking in bedding. 

Quickly I got out and hurrying quietly to the leeward 
I waited for a look at the grizzly when he should re- 
turn to the den. I stopped where I could see him if he 
went directly back to the den. And I sat down against 
two large bowlders. A chippering squeak and I looked 
around in time to see a cony, “the little haymaker of the 
heights,” dart down into his den. I had seated myself 
close to his haystack, where he evidently had been eat- 
ing hay. This haystack was about the size of a cow- 
boy hat and was composed of the mountain top grass 
and wild flowers. 

Up along the sky line climbed the grizzly. He was 
large and walked with a limp in left hind leg. He prob- 
ably was an old timer. In his mouth were a number 
of spruce boughs 


Among the Clouds 


HAT NIGHT a snowstorm arrived. At daylight 
more than a foot of snow was on the ground and 
small flakes were falling fast. The light was dim and 
heavy clouds were around me. Up through cloud, fog 
and falling snow I climbed. Arriving at timber line I 
thought to go on up to the very sky line of the plateau 
along which I was traveling. After climbing a few min- 
utes I came through the top of the storm cloud and 
was walking or rather wading, in a sea of clouds 
Peaks rose high overhead and a few hundred feet 
above me no snow had fallen on the plateau. It was 
above the clouds through this snowfall. 
Ocean-like the surface of the storm cloud stretched 
off into miles of distance. From time to time I stopped 
to look down into its calm, though roughened, surface. 
Now and then a little wisp of cloud would tear itself 
free and go hurrying along the surface. Sometimes this 
would circle easily round and round like foam in a big, 
slow whirlpool. : 
Far off southward on the brown surface of the plateau 
I saw a flock of sheep resting in the sunshine. A num- 
ber were lying down. Two sentinels stood like a twin 
statue in the same bowlder, with tails together, one 
looking east and the other west. High in the sunny sky 
an_eagle was slowly circling. 
For more than an hour I walked along this sunny 
plateau. I saw numbers of white quail—ptarmigan— 
and many flocks of rosy finches, 
About noon the clouds began to rise and break and 
Presently the sunny plateau as well as the world below 
was in cloud and falling (Continued on page 29) 
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EANWHILE Dan had fallen under the spell of 

Farragut Island. The morning dip and the 

afternoon swim, the joy of working with tools, 

the pleasure of occasional details to help man 
the running boat, the mystery of the lake mists that 
sometimes rose after dark and blotted out the distant 
shores with blanketed, gray vapor—all this was as spice 
and flavor to his soul. And then, too, the joy of luring 
fighting, gamy bass from the pools and the reed patches 
along shore never lost its keen and eager edge. 

He had heard of another camp far below at the lake 
end, an end reached by a road other than the one over 
which Tony had driven him. One day he and Twilliger 
rowed down there. After that, at every free moment, 
he haunted the island dock. For moored to one side 
was an eight-oared cutter, and Twilliger had told him 
that some day Farragut and that other camp would meet 
in a two-mile, ecight-oared cutter race 

“The Skipper’s letting us get acclimated before train- 
ing us,” Twilliges had said. “Things ought to begin to 
happen about next week. You ought to make the crew 
You've got the shoulders.” 

Dan's eyes had flamed 

“Tony, too. He's got beef 
that will come along.” 

Dan could not foresee all that the 
ragut’s crew was to bring about 

Always, in those days, he was conscious of Tony’ 
unfriendly gaze, and he came to grow uncomfortable 
under the scrutiny. Tony went bungling for bass and 
came back empty-handed; Dan somehow found a grim 
satisfaction in that. The breach that separated them 
seemed to grow ever wider 


Oh, we'll have a crew 


information of Far- 


HERE CAME a night when the songs scemed to 

lack force, when no one had a story to tell. It 
was the first time an evening gathering had not been 
charged with interest and zest. ‘Twilliger squirmed 

“How about getting out the gloves?” he demanded 
suddenly 

The Skipper smiled 
you? Get them down, 
it's good sport.” 

A boy climbed to the loft and brought down boxing 
gloves carefully wrapped in canvas. Twilliger seemed 
to have assumed the function of master of ceremonies 

“Who'll battle?” he demanded briskly. 

“T will,” said Tony. “Terriss is about my size.” 

A certain something, running though the voice, wrote 
itself unmistakably on Dan's hearing. His pulses quick- 
ened. Soft gloves, but nevertheless this would in truth 
be what Twilliger had called it, “a battle.” Tony willed 
at, 

“How about you, Dan?” Twilliger asked 

“I'm game.” He tried to say it calmly 
that every eye was on -him 

And yet he failed to see the man who came up quietly 
behind him, It was the cook who took the gloves and 
laced them to his wrists 

Twilliger was all business 
minute rounds. I'll act as timekeeper. Ready? You, 
Tony? All right. Time.” 

Tony sprang up from his chair and rushed. Dan had 
expected no such hurricane tactics. One fist clubbed 
him in the ribs; another crashed full against his nose 
A sea of stars swam before his eyes. The gloves might 
be soft, but they could sting, for there were knuckles 
behind them. The npers, little suspecting the venom 
behind that rush, cheered in good-natured banter and 
shouted for Tony to keep it up. Dan lowered his head 
and covered his jaws with his gloves 

“What's the matter,” Tony taunted; “afraid to fight?” 

Dan's head was clear now. He bobbed it out from 
behind its protection, and a jabbing blow caught Tony 
on the mouth. Then they were at it, toe to toe, 
showering in blows as fast as their arms could work 
Twilliger had to pull them apart at the end of the two 
minutes, The campers, suddenly aware that this was 
something out of the ordinary, had taken sides and were 


“Always on the go, Twil, aren't 
somebody They're soft, and 


He thought 


“There will be three two- 


shouting advice and encourage- 
ment to their favorites 

Dan, panting, sat on the chair 
that Mr. Catt had pushed for- 
ward. His gaze never once left 
Tony. This round two bays 
would go out with set lips 

“Time,” said Twilliger 

This time Dan was prepared 
for the rush. His glove darted 
to Tony's chin, and the cook's 


helper tottered back on his 
heels. In he rushed again, only 
to be met with another blow 


that halted him. And then his 
rushes grew weak. Dan began 
to force him, over and over and 
over again, popping that left 
glove into his face. This time 
Twilliger did not have to pry 
them apart. One boy, at least 
was glad of the respite 


Again Mr. Catt pushed out 
the chair. “Pretty bitter, isn’t 
it?’ 

“He started it,” said Dan 


One lip was a little puffed I 
guess I can finish it for him.” 
“Thinks he knows it all,” the 
cook obseryed, “and doesn't 
know a thing. A victim of cir 
cumstances. Been fed up on a 
lot of bosh until he believes it 
Just a poor, mistaken kid.’ 
Dan’s muscles, steeled a mo- 


ment before, seemed to relax The bitterness broke 
down and began to unravel from his blood. The call 
of “Time!” found him curiou inert, and again the 


rush with which Tony began each round beat him back 
and caused him to seek safety. He could not whip him- 
self up to the old pitch. He knew that Tony had all 
the best of it—and didn’t care 


T the round’s end the campers crowded about Tony 
A\with praise and acclaim. Dan held out his arms for 
the gloves to be unlaced. The cook patted his shoulder— 
just a single, understanding pat. And, somehow, that 
seemed to establish a bond between them 

Tony frankly gloried. What a letter he'd write back 
to Ironridge to-morrow! There was one person to 
whom he especially wanted to speak, but he could not 
catch Mr. Catt’s eye The call to swing hammocks 
sounded, and thereafter he was engaged. When the 
task was done the cook had gone and a light fell in a 
wide beam from the galley door, announcing where he 
was 

There was still a minute or two before the whistle 
would send him swinging up to his swaying bed. Tony 
hastened toward that light. The cook was cutting bread 
to dry out for the morning's toast 

“Didn't I tell you that guy would curl up?” Tony 
exulted. “I kept coming and coming until he quit 
They always do.” 

The cook balanced the bread knife. “Shoo 
don’t say so. Positive little jigger, aren't you?” 

“I know them,” Tony boasted. He was flush with 
the pride of his own conceit. 

“Ever hear of the Kaiser?” Mr. Catt asked mildly 

Tony stared at him as though he were talking Greek 

“He was another of those fellows who knew it all 
Queer, wasn't it? Well, it takes all kinds of people 
to keep the world stewing, wise men and fools—mostly 
fools. There gocs your whistle, Tony. Good-night.” 

Two boys at Camp Farragut tossed sleeplessly that 
night—Tony Carmelli because the cook had puzzled 
and angered him; Dan Terriss because he was think- 
ing. As they twisted and turned in their swaying ham- 
mocks, each knew instinctively that the other was 
awake 

Some of Andrew Jackson Catt's utterances kept beat- 
ing at Dan’s mind. The queer philosopher-cook said it 


You 


Dan Had Expected No Such Hurricane 
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was the grabbing spirit that kept the world in torment 


So far as workmen were concerned, Dan was ready to 
agree. Had he not proof from the disturbed affairs 
of the Terriss Machine Works? As for the company 
grabbing—— There was the question that made his 
pillow hot and robbed the sleep from his eyes, He 
could not conceive of the company his father had 
founded in honor and in industry taking from em 
ployees what was rightfully theirs After a while 


something whispered to him that his father was dead 
Mr. 


and times had changed King, glowering and chew 
ing on his mustache, had admitted that much in the 
same breath in which he had confessed his inability 


to handle to-day’s conditions. Perhaps—— 

“No,” Dan told himself loyally, “it isn’t so. 
pany has always played fair.” 

With that came another thought, a relic of what Mr 
Catt had whispered as he sat waiting for Twilliger t 
call “Time!” for the start of the third round. The 
cook had said that Tony was a sadly mistaken boy 
whose fault was in believing the hard things he had 
heen told. Who had told him? Big Tony Carmelli, his 
father. Big Tony had also spoken to the men, and 
they, no doubt, believed, too 

Dimly Dan began to see the importance of what went 
on in people's minds. He wondered what motives, what 
mistaken sentiments, what hot-headed theories actuated 


The com 


the company’s men. Mr. King did not know. Nobody 
knew. Seemingly nobody had tried to find out, hon- 
estly to find out. That, of a sudden, surprised him 


The day would come when, in charge of the works, he 
would have to play for their interest, their good-will, 
their co-operation. How could he do that if he did not 
know them? And how could they give what he asked if 
they believed the company a thief stealthily and syste- 
matically robbing them of all it dared to take? 

“I—L've got to find out things,” Dan whispered. 
got to,” 


“T’ve 


HREE DAYS LATER Skipper Edwards brought 
the cutter around to the front of the dock and sent 
out the first practice crew. Dan, whose name had not 
heen called, stood on a high point of tlie first island and 
watched the cutter go down the lake he oars, flashing 
a broken, ragged rhythm, filled him with a strange and 
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“Eyes In the Boat,” Screamed Mills. “Paster, Now; It's Our Race! Give It to Them.” 
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breathless emotion. Tony was in the boat at No. 5; and 
until distance blurred and merged the dripping blades he 
strained his eyes to see how No. 5 worked with Twilli- 
ger, the stroke oar 

In the afternoon the Skipper formed another crew. 

Twilliger again went in as stroke. This time Dan's name 

was called, and he took the seat pointed out as his. 
“What are you rowing?” Twilliger called to him 
“No, 5,” someone answered from the dock. 

. Dan's hands closed tighter around the oar. As they 
paddled away from the dock, he wondered whether Tony 
was watching as he had watched 

“Oars!” the Skipper called 

They rested with the oars spread like the outstretched 
legs of a great insect 

“Ready to give way together.” 

And then they were off to what was supposed to be a 
| sprinting start. There was a deal of frantic splashing 
and frantic attempts at recovery, In a few seconds they 
hit some semblance of order. The Skipper’s voice, low- 
pitched, even, called the rhythm of their pull and their 

ecovery. 

ie tr—oke! Str—oke! Str—oke! You're late No. 5. 
Str—oke! You're swinging short, No. 7. Str—oke! 
No. 5, feather your oar, Str—oke! Str—oke!” ; 

The sweat was tunning into Dan's eyes, but he did 
not even shake his head to scatter the drops. His gaze 
was fast on the straining back of the boy in front; his 
one thought to keep time and not be singled out for 

criticism. It seemed that they had been rowing only a 
few minutes when the Skipper called “Oars!” again; 
but when he rested from his exertions, he found that 
his breathing was hard and that the muscles above his 

hips were giving little shoots of protest 

It was good to feel his face whipped by the cool 
breeze; surprising te find how far down the lake they 
had’come. When they went back, it was to a long and 
easy swing. A quarter of a mile from the island they 

rested once more, waited for the word, heaved into a 

racing start and came flashing up to the dock with a 

burst of speed. Timmy threw them a rope 

“How was it, Timmy?” Twilliger cried 

“A sand crab could have spotted you fifty yards and 
beaten you,” Timmy said bluntly. “Some of you lub- 
bers must haye stirred the mud. Do you think they 
give you an oar to touch bottom? 

Twilliger’s face fell. Daft climbed stiffly from the 
boat. The thrill of heaving muscles and of water speed 
was running through his nerves. At that moment he 
had but one ambition, to pull an oar when Farragut faced 
the starter for its race with the other camp. 

Tony came running down from the galley. “Hey, 

[wil! We were faster this morning, weren't we?” 

“Some of us were fresher this morning,” said the 
stroke; and Dan, contented, went off to the second island 


to look after some things he had washed and had left 
hanging on a line in the sun. 


TFTER a time the crew began to take on something 

of a definite form. Boys came out of the boat and 
did not go back, Dan, at No, 5, began to get more of 
the practice than Tony. Twilliger told him, confiden- 
tially, that his chances were extremely bright, but that 
nothing was yet certain. Unconsciously he closed his 
hands tightly as though gripping the oars. 

The rivalry for No. 5 seat became a matter of camp 
comment and debate. Tony's eyes smouldered whenever 
snatches of the talk reached his ears. There seemed to 
be something perverse, something personal, in the way 
Dan’s path crossed his. 

There came a day at Camp Farragut when Dan, at 
No. 5 seat, rowed in the boat in the morning crew prac- 
tice and rowed again in the afternoon, Tony went back 
sullenly to his work in the galley. 

“There's always a reason for losing out,” the cook 
observed. “Ever stop to think of that? You smoke, 
Tony-” 

Tony turned away impatiently 
guy without always preaching?” 

“Me, now,” Mr. Catt said placidly, “I’m no tin angel 
I’m not harping on tobacco for a man; may be lots 
of satisfaction in it. But it knockssa boy’s wind. Ever 
notice how you'r¢ blowing at the end of a spin?” 

Tony said nothing 

“Funny thing about success. 
hat you've got to pay for it 
Now, you want to row in this boat. What will you pay 
for it? Stop smoking. That's one price. If people were 
willing to sacrifice something for success there'd be more 
men up near the top and less people snapping and snarl- 
ing and calling names. If I wanted something real 
hard, I'd plug in and work for it, and find a way to 
get it, and not go weeping that I’m an unfortunate mor- 
tal who never had a chance. The funny part is that the 
people who are best fixed are the ones who stay around 
and get fit for something even better.” 

Tony looked at him with doubt and perplexity in 
his face 

“Dan Terriss is well fixed,” the cook went on. “Got 
oodles of money, I hear. No need of worrying; he's 
fixed. Now you, you'll want to cut out of school in 
a year or two. He'll go to college. Yet you need edu- 
cation more than he does. He's there; you've got to 
get there. You know what I think about you, Tony?” 

Tony didn't 

“You're a plain, pop-eyed fool. You're planning to 
grow up and lead the workmen, Who you got to dicker 
with? The men? No; Dan, How you going to dicker 
with him if you can’t go on with an argument as far 
as he wants to go? How you aiming to do business if 


“Can't you talk to a 


If you go out to buy a 
Same way with success. 
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you can see only to the second story and he can see 
to the roof? Tell me that. You got to have fifty-fifty 
discussions. How you going to do it if you can’t talk 
his language?” 

“T've got to live with the second story crowd,” Tony 
muttered. 

“Sure; your body, maybe—not your mind. How you 
going to do business with Dan Terriss if you can’t walk 
on his own ground? What's his ideas? How far do 
they match yours and where do they break away? Why, 
if you got down to brass tacks, maybe there isn’t so 
much to fight about as you think. You're not going to 
find out by trying to mash his nose all over his face.” 


N ACRID ODOR announced that something in the 

oven was beginning to scorch, Mr, Catt hurried 
to the stove. Tony, left alone, walked out the back door 
of the building and down to the bridge between the first 
and second islands. The discussion had wandered far 
from the question of boats and oars; nevertheless, to his 
mind, it all seemed to hook together in some strange 
fashion. 

Excited voices, breaking in on his frowning medita- 
tion, announced the return of the crew. He could not 
see the float, but his imagination could picture the happy 
scene. His lips twitched. After a moment he took a 
small pipe from one pocket and a half-filled bag of 
tobacco from another. Slowly he opened his hands and 
dropped them into the lake, and went back toward the 
cabin. 

“Tf I stop smoking,” he demanded gruffly, “how long 
before my wind gets better?” 

“A week maybe.” The cook took another look into 
the oven. “Better wash your hands and lay out the 
mess gear.” ; 

The boy rolled up his sleeves and walked toward the 
sink. 

“You know,” Mr, Catt said ruminatively, “there's some 
good things in you, Tony.” 

Tony's face went scarlet 

Then, just as it seemed as though there was to be a 
grim and bitter fight for No. 5 seat, the unexpected 
happened. -Next day the boy who had been rowing at 
No. 4 was taken from the boat and Tony was sent to 
his seat. 

And now he rowed, not as Dan's rival, but as his 
crew-mate. The association was more intimate than 
any that had come to them since the day they had 
driven together from ,the station to the running boat 
landing, Into that crew the Skipper was instilling tlhe 
inspiration of his “Together, men; all together.” There 
were crew confidences each evening in the Skipper’s 
cabin, and each boy was privileged to offer suggestions 
that would make for crew betterment 

It was impossible for (Continued on page 34) 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN. 


Y THAT TIME Mr. Dunn was just 

about four pounds madder than any 

man who ever lived to tell the tale 

He swelled up like a balloon and 
shoved out his jaw, and just waded out of 
that tent with all his fists flying. Maybe the 
enjoyed it, but it wasn't wise. No, sir. It 
got us all into trouble. The net result was 
that a couple of Swedes sat on his stomach, 
and they dragged him back in and tied him 
to the tent pole. And what was worse, they 
made a good job of it by tying Catty and 
me, too. 

“Guess that settles you,’ says the boss 
mutineer. “Didn't know when you was well 
off, did you?” 

“You'll sweat for this,” says Mr. Dunn 

“I'm figgerin’ on warm weather and hard 
work,” says the boss mutincer. Then he 
went out after he stationed a guard by the 
door, and we three sat on the ground with 
our backs against the tent pole and thought 
it over. r 

We must thave looked kind of funny to 
a bystander. Three backs against that post, 
and three sets of legs stretching in all di- 
rections on the ground—kind of" like some 
new kind of a spider. 

But it wasn’t funny to us, or to me at 
any rate. I was scairt. I don't know what 
Mr. Dunn was besides mad. He was so 
full of that, I guess, that there wasn’t much 
room for anything e Catty didn’t say a 
word, and I couldn't stretch my neck far 
enough to see his face. He wasn't the 
kind to keep quiet long, though 

“My,” says he after a while, “isn’t this 
adventure working out. first class!" 

“Eh?” says Mr. Dunn 

“Better than a book,” says Catty. “I 
never heard of the mutineers seizing every- 
body, and tying them to a tent pole. It 
makes it a lot harder.” 

“What?” 

“Why —circumyenting the mutineers 
Generally the faithful party is barricaded 
on the poop deck or in a stockade or something. They 
alWays have arms. But look at us! We're caught and 
tied and helpless. It’s—it’s wonderful. ” 

“Say. young man, are you crazy?” 

Catty answered like he thought Mr. Dunn must be 
crazy, “Aren't you enjoying it?” says he, like he was 
surprised almost to deat! 

“I'm enjoying it like an attack of rheumatisnt,” says 
Mr. Dunn. 

“T'll see every last one of them hung—or something,” 
he continued. “The day for mutinies and piracies has 
gone past. I'll show them. ay 

“Sure,” says Catty, “we'll show them. But how?” 

“We'll notify the police,” says Mr. Dunn, 


We Must Have Looked Kind of Funny 
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“How?' says Catty; “and besides there aren’t enough 
police on this island to do more than speak loud to this 
gang of mutincers. Police—fiddlesticks!” 

“You're right, young man. We're up against it. Say,” 
he says, beginning to realize all of a sudden what a fix 
he was in, “what can we do, anyhow?” 

“The first thing to do,” says Catty, “is to talk low so 
the guard can't overhear us, No use making a plan and 
telling it to the enemy.” 

“You have got some sense,” says Mr. Dunn. 

“You wait and see,” says Catty. “Now just let me 
think,” 

“Huh, . . .” says Mr. Dunn 

So we sat, back to back, and listened to the muti- 


livee Backs Agoinst That Post, and 


neers fussing around outside, and we be- 
gan to ache, and the sun got high and the 
tent was scorching hot, and we began to 
itch, and nothing to scratch with. I was 
tired of mutineers. 

“Maybe,” says I, “Mr. House or Mr. Rob- 
bins—on board the Porpoise—will miss you 
and come to see what’s the matter.” 

“Huh,” says Mr. Dunn. 

“And maybe,” says I, “our party will miss 
us and start a search.” 

“Hope not,” says Catty. 

“Why 

“Well, they'd just get into trouble and, 
besides, that’s not the way it’s done. We 
don’t want to be rescued, do we? I should 
say not, Pretty heroes we'd be, letting 
somebody get us out of a fix, Our job is 
to get other folks out of fixes.” 

“Say says Mr. Dunn, “what do you 
think you're talking about?” 

Catty’s voice sounded kind of pitying as 
he answered, 

“Wee-wee and I are the heroes of this 
adventure. You're the victim, and it’s our 
business to rescue you by overcoming ter- 
rible obstacles. It would spoil the whole 
thing if somebody else stepped in and did 
it. What kind of an adventure would you 
call it where the hero isn’t the big man? 
Tell me that. Why, I never heard of such 
a thing! I'd never be able to hold up my 
head again.” 

“Er—do you mean you're—enjoying this?” 

“a was never in anything like it before 

It's—it's grand.” 
And you calculate to be the hero, eh?” 
We just are. We can't help it. No 
heroes in stories start out to be heroes. 
Things just happen, and they have to be 
whether they want to or not. That's how 
this is.” 

“All right,” says Mr, Dunn, “go ahead 
and be a hero. I’m willing. Only be quick 
about it. I’m thirsty and this confounded 
tent pole is jamming a hole in my backbone. 
I'm all ready to be rescued now. Get busy 
a and rescue me.” 

“We've got to think about the treasure, too. It would 
be fairly easy to escape. But whoever heard of the good 
people escaping and leaving the treasure to the mutineers 
I should say not.” ‘ 
i “Are you going to give me the treasur 
it?” says Mr. Dunn kind of sarcastic. * whens: 

You. . . . No siree. That treasure belongs to 
the party on the Albatross—and we're going to have it 
All you get is to escape with your life. The minute we 
escape, pau and I are enemies like we were before.” 
+e es Topper describe this treasure to you?” says 

_“No, but all buried pirate treasure is alike. Pieces of 
eight and jewels and Spanish things. The mutineers say 
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there's a million dollars’ worth of it. They're going to 
take fifty thousand each and live happy forever after.” 


“Hum . They're right about one thing, any- 
how. It's worth all of a million.” 

Whew! Think of that. There we were sitting on 
that sand bar with a whole million dollars buried withir 


a few feet of us. It had been there nobody knows how 
long, Folks had walked over it, and maybe dug clams 
right over it, and sat down on top of it—and never even 
guessed they could have uncovered all that money just 


by digging a little 


NOTHER week or two passed, and then we heard a 

racket outside and a yelling, and then a couple of 
men chucked Mr. House into the tent and followed him 
in and sat on him a little until he got reasonable, and 
tied him to the tent pole in the space between Mr. Dunn 
and me. It was kind of crowded, but he didn’t act like 
he minded the crowd 

As soon as he could speak he began quite a speech with 
lots of language in it. As near as I could gather, he 
wanted to know what in tunket was going on. 

“Mutiny,” says Mr. Dunn. “The men have mutinied 

*y’re going to seize the treasure and the yacht.” 
says Mr. House. Then he craned his neck t 
look at me and at Catty. “Where'd you pick up these 
confounded kids?” 

“They,” says Mr. Dunn, “are the heroes.” 

“They've been heroing around ever since we started 
on this cruise. It was the skinniest one that we got the 
chart from.” 

“No!” says Mr. Dunn 

“That didn't work out like we expected,” says Catty 
kind of apologetic. “I'll tell you about that, now that 
it’s over. It all happened because Mr. Topper didn't take 
us into his confidence right at the start. Of course we 
saw something was going on, and we figured out you 
were pirates, following us’ in that black yacht. Then we 
got onto the treasure, and knew that was what you were 
after. We weren't sure till Newport, when we saw 
Mr. House send you a telegram.” 

“Huh,” says Mr. House 

“Then,” says Catty, “we made up our minds to help, 
so we started in to fool you, and send you off on a wild 
goose chase while we lifted the treasure comfortable.” 

“Yes. 

“So we fixed up that chart, with marks on it and 
everything, and arranged things so you would see it 
there in, Padanaram. Remember?” 


“I remember.” 

“It was too bad. Mr. Topper should have told us 
what was what. But we did the best we could. We 
picked out Nantucket as being about as out of the way 
as anything could be, and marked the treasure right 
here. It got rid of you, all right. But the worst of it 
was, we had bad luck. Instead of sending you off where 
we'd never see you again, we sent you right to the spot 
where the treasure was buried It was a lovely 
scheme.” 

“Can you beat that?” says Mr. House. 

“Huh,” says Mr. Dunn, “if it hadn't been for fool 
luck, these kids would have bamboozled you. You're a 
fine citizen, you are, It isn’t your fault we're not dig- 


ging holes in some place a hundred miles from here 
Smart kids, I'll say.” 
“They're that. They've been on our necks ever since 


we got here, prowling around, and what not. We caught 
them once and had them aboard the Porpoise, but they 


got away 
that where that document case went to?” says Mr 
Dunn kind of savage 
“I don’t know, but it was missing that ht.” 


“Have you kids got a document case you got aboard 
the F se?” says Mr. Dunn . 
y?” says Catty 

“Because,” says Mr. Dunn, ‘if you have, it'll be worth 
money to you to give it back.” 


“How much money 


“Oh,” says Mr. Dunn, careless, like, “twenty-five 
dollars.” 
“H'm, if we had it—which we're not saying, 


twenty-five dollars doesn't look like enough to support 
a large family on,” says Catty 


“Anyhow,” says I, “twenty-five dollars wouldn’t be 


any good to anybody tied up ir this tent. You can't 
spend a penny here.” 

“That's sense,” says Mr. Dunn. “The first thing is 
to get out of here Hear that, Mr. Hero. 


busy heroing.”” 

“In daylight?” says Catty, kind of pitying 
do you think I could rescue you in daylight?” 
“These ropes are ‘most cutting my wrists off,” says I 

“They always do,” says Catty. “Lots of times the pris- 
oners wear scars for life, where the ropes cut in.” 

“D’'m not collecting scars,” says I. “Postage stamps 
are my specialty.” 


“However 


“Everybody leave me alone,” says Catty, “while I 
think” 

“I suppose Robbins will be coming along next,” says 
Mr. Dunn 


“1 doubt it,” says Mr, House. “T heard that man who 
seems to be bossing the crew, give orders to man a 
boat and go out to the yacht. Most likely the mutineers 
have taken possession of it by now, both the Porpoiss 
and your big yacht.” 

“Then,” s Catty, “the Albatross is our only hope 

“If there is any hope,” says I 

“I'm beginning to get an idea,” says Catty 
have to wait for dark.” 

“T hope it’s a good one,” says Mr. Dunn 

“Tt will be,” says Catty, “if it works,’ 

“Is there any danger in it?” says I 

“Plenty,” says Catty, as satisfied as a cat 
with a dish of cream 

“Then,” says I, “you can get right t 
work thinking up another one. What I 
want is something nice and safe—and com 
fortable.” 


“but we'll 
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“Keep still,” says Catty 
© didn’t talk much for a while, but | 
could see Catty was thinking hard 


\ He kind of wriggled around and 


squirmed quite a bit, and then he says 
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“T can get you all loose any time you want me to.” 

“How?” says 

“T'll tell you when the time comes,” he says, “and 
that'll be when it's good and dark, and there's just one 
man on guard,” 

“Young man,” says Mr. Dunn, 
your hat.” 

“Maybe,” says Catty, “but you can hear my voice com- 
ing through it, can’t you?” 

“What if the mutineers find the treasure before dark?" 
says I 

“Then,” says Catty, “we're out of luck, and we'll have 
to think up some plan to get it away from them.” 

“Huh,” says Mr. Dunn, “I'll say you're not easily dis- 
couraged, anyhow. How do you think you could get a 
treasure away from that gang if they got their hands 
on it?” 


“you're talking through 


We spent a mighty long day in that tent, and about as 
uncomfortable as I ever heard of. But it did get dark 
after a year or two. Of course we didn't know what 
Was going on outside, but we could tell one thing, and 
that was that the mutineers hadn't found the treasure 
If they had found it we would have heard all the holler- 
ing. Every little while during the day our guard came in 
to look us over, but he didn’t take much interest in it, 
because we were tied to the tent pole, and there wasn't 
any chance of our getting away. After dark he came 
in once, and we all pretended to be trying to sleep, so 
he went outside and sat down with his back to the tent 


flap. He acted like he was settled for half an hour 
anyhow 

“Now's the time,” says Catty 

“Por what?” says Mr. Dunn 

“To 2, of course.” 

‘Oh, ys Mr. Dunn We're going to escape now, 
eh? Very well, young man, go ahead and escape.” 


“Whose hands are on top 
“Mine,” Mr. Dunn 
“Can you work the ropes along the pole and stand up? 

Try it. That's the Don't be afraid to lean on us 

and we'll shove.” 


says 


way 


Mr. Dunn wriggled around for a spell, and then got 
onto his feet, and then we got Mr. House onto his 
feet, and I got onto mine. 

“My hands are at the bottom,” says Catty. Ww, 


everybody get hold of the tent pole. This is a little tent 


Take it easy. Lift. Lift slow and steady so it won't be 
noticed outside. Lift her up. She's coming—she’s com- 
ing Once more. Just an inch more 

Fine. Now you can let go.” 


We let go, and there was Catty standing a yard away 
and loose from the pole, but his hands were tied behind 
him yet 
erybody sit down again like you were—in case the 
guard peeks in,” says he 

“How'd you do it?” says Mr 


House 


“Simple. Just had you folks lift the pole and slipped 
my hands under the bottom when it came out of the 
sand,” 

Mr. Dunn clucked like a fat duck. “Say, young man, 


you have got a head, haven't you—for all tl 
there’s in it. I never would have thought of that.” 

“Quite likely,” says Catty. “Now I’ve got to get my 
hands loose. Here, I'll back up to you, Wee-w and 
you if you can get into my back pocket for my 
knife Look out!” 

He plunked down where he had been with his hands 
behind him, and he was just in time about it, too, for 
the guard came nosing in to take a look. Everything 
seemed all right, I guess, so he slouched out again 

“Now,” says Catty, and I tried to get into his pocket 
It was hard work, but I managed after a couple of min- 
utes, and got his knife in my finge I passed it to 
him. He could work freer than any of us because he 
could move his arms and the pole didn’t interfere, so it 
for him to open the knife 
‘take it in your teeth and 
front of you, and you see 


nonsense 


wasn’t much trouble 

“Here, Wee-wee,” says he, 
bite hard. I'll kneel right in 
if you can’t saw this rope in two 


You can do it 


I tried. Now I want 
to say that it wasn’t 
half as casy as it 
sounded Just you 


hold a knife in your 
mouth and try to cut 
a rope with it. Your 
neck doesn't work 


And after a while you 
get a crick—and—but 
what's the use? I did 
cut through after a 


while, and Catty was 
free. - 
He took the knife 


then and cut the 
rest of us loose, 
and there we 
were. 
“Better sit 
down around 


the pole again 
until we mak: 
up our. minds 
just what to 
do," says he 


Catty Never Stopped, but Took a Header Into the Water 


and | Was Risht Behind Hin 
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“If we go moving around the guard's apt to see us 
against the light here, or to hear us.” 

‘So we all snuggled against the post, 
whispers. 

“You're the general,” says Mr. Dunn. 
done fine. What next?” 

“Listen, Mr. Dunn,” says Catty, “if 1 get you out of 
here, will you promise to quit interfering w ith the Alba- 
tross party and let us nate Hite treasure?” 

“Certainly not,” says Mr. Dunn. . 

“T was mreaial you'd say that, but I had to ask, Well, 
I can't leave you here a prisoner to these mutineers— 
enemy or no enemy. I've got to rescue you We Il take 
measures about the treasure when you're free.” 

“Rescue me, What about rescuing yourself? ; 

“Oh,” says Catty, “I'm rescued now. As far as I'm 
concerned, all I've got to do is crawl under the back of 
the tent and go. But you're different.” 

“Some,” says Mr. Dunn. 

“Of course I can get away help— 
wouldn't be the way to do it It would spoil things. No, 
I've got to rescue the whole kit and biilin’ of you 

He began to crawl over to the tent wall farthest away 
from the opening. | _ 

“I’m going to slit it,” says he, “and as soon as if cut, 
you, Mr. Dunn, be right here to c awl through. Now. 
“Mr. Dunn got through on his hi ids and knees, and 
then Mr. House and then me. Catty came last. 

“Tt’s darker than a stack of black cats, thank good- 
ness," Catty whispered. "Take hold of hands so we 
won't lose each other, and follow me. Crouch down. 
ie Say, if you can’t crouch better than that, Mr. 
Dunn, get down on your hands and knees 

“Young man,” says Mr. Dunn, ‘when you get to 
weigh what I do, you won't think it’s so easy to crouch. 

“You got to crouch . This way. 

Drop!” : 

We all dropped flat and lay still, for there was a man 
coming, and he walked past so close I could almost touch 
him, But he didn’t see us, and my heart started to beat 
again. It missed about fifty ticks, I guess, and how in 
the world I'm ever going to get them back, I don't know. 

For a couple of minutes we Jay as still as logs, and 
then Catty stirred us up again. “Come on,” says he 

“How about the barb wire?" says I 


and talked in 


“So far, you've 


and go for help—but that 


snr cn Hr 


“We'll cross the wire when we get to it,” says he. 
“T can see Mr. Dunn straddling over his own entangle- 
“T'll bet he'll wish he hadn’t put it up.” 
“T do,” says Mr. Dunn in a sad kind of voice. ; 
” says Catty, “the worst that can happen will 
be to tear your pants. 


“They're still digging—by lantern light,” says Mr. 
House. F 
“They've got no time to lose,” says Catty. “They've 


got to find that treasure and get away before people 
begin to ask questions. You can bet they won't waste 
a minute.” 

“They'll waste a lot more than that before I'm through 
with them,” says Mr. Dunn, 

“You keep your mind on escaping,” says Catty- “That's 
our business now. If those men catch us it won't be 
they who lose time. I haven't any hankering to be 
tied up to a tent pole again, And you can bet the 
next time they tie us, it won't be so we can get away.” 

“And,” says I, “that guard is about due to step into 
the tent see if we're all right.” 

“Hurry,” says Mr. Dunn. 

“We've got to go slow and cautious,” says Catty. 
Keep hold of my hand, and come on, The wire ought 
to be right in front of us.” 

“And to think,” says Mr. House, “all this has hap- 
pened because those men got the treasure idea into their 
heads.” 

“And because you got it into your head,” says Catty, 
“and because we got it into our heads. Everybody goes 
crazy when you mention treasure. There ought to be a 
law against hidden treasure. . . But then,” says 
he, “what would folks write books about if there weren't 
treasure to dig for?” 

“And here's the wire,” says I 
my pants are caught in it.” 

“Can you climb over, or will you crawl under?” 
Catty to Mr. Dunn. 

“Hanged if I know, but crawling sounds most attrac- 


“Pour strands high, and 


y: 


tive. I'm not built for much climbing.” ; 
“Wait, I'll hold the bottom wire up so you can wiggle 
under,” says Catty. 


Then Mr. Dunn got down on his stomach in the sand 
and tried to wiggle under like a snake, but I guess mil- 
lionaires are all out of practice as wigglers, because, if 
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I'm any judge, in a wiggling race Mr. Dunn would come 
out about last. Then, too, even when he was on his 
stomach he was pretty high off the ground, The bottom 
wire wasn't so high off the ground as it might be, and 
the barbs reached down and grabbed the back of Mr. 
Dunn's coat, and there he stuck. , 

He couldn't edge back, and he couldn't push forward, 
and it began to look as if we had got to the end of our 
escape. Either we'd have to stay with Mr. Dunn and 
be recaptured, or we'd have to go off and leave him. 

“Next time you go trying to hog a treasure,” says I 
to Mr. Dunn, “you'd better leave out the barb wire.” 

“You bet I will,” says he, “and furthermore, I'll hire 
somebody to do it for me while I stay comfortably at 
home. I'm not built for adventure and excitement.” 

“T¢ we had a shovel,” says I, “we might dig a trench 
and roll him throug! 

“But we haven't a shovel,” says Catty 
anything.” 

“Can't we slip him out of his coat?” says Ty 

“Might if we had a derrick,” says Catty, “and if we 
had a yoke of oxen we might hitch to his shoulders and 
haul him through, coat or no coat.” 

“For goodness sake, do something,” 
“T’m getting my mouth full of sand.” 

I wanted to tell him he wouldn't get sand in his mouth 
if he kept it shut, but that didn’t sound polite, and I 
didn’t mean it the way he'd think I did. 

“Where's your knife?” says I. 

“Pocket,” says Catty. 

“Slit his coat,” says I. “Cut him out of the wire like 
you'd cut out a fishhook that got stuck in your clothes.” 

“Hum,” says Catty, “I s'pose that coat cost a lot of 
money, but it can’t be helped. Better lose a coat than 
your skin,” says he, and I guess Mr. Dunn agreed with 
him. 

“Can't see very well,” says Catty, “If 
let me know.” 

“] will,” says Mr. Dunn emphatic-like. 

“But don’t squeal,” says Catty, “It'll bring the gang 
down on us hot-foot.” 

“Go easy,” says Mr. Dunn 
right on my spine.” 

“Wiggle ahead every time I tell you to,” says Catty. 
“TL slit, and you wiggle, and (Continued on page 36) 


“We haven't 


says Mr. Dunn. 


I stick you 


“IT can feel that knife 
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BOYS WHO USED THEIR BRAINS 


The Boy Who Made Enthusiasm Contagious 


6éw T'S a corker, Dad!” 
With a glowing face 
the boy watched the 
new machine in fascina- 
tion as he rubbed the ma- 
chine oil from his hands on 


his dusty overalls. It was 
fun to tinker with such a 
wonderful machine —a ma- 
chine that saved hours of 


back-breaking labor by mak 
ing woven fences in miract- 
lous time. 

“Say, Dad, I want to run 
across fields and tell Bill 
about it totnight,” he said ex 
ultingly a few days later. “I 
should think anybody would 
be crazy to own one if he 
knew what dandy fences. it 
makes with so little work.” 

His father laughed, “I 
guess Bill or anybody would 
if he listened to you sing its 
praises! With your enthusi- 
asm you'd have everybody in 
the countryside clamoring for 
these machines if they heard 
you talk about it.” 

“Why, it would be doing 
any farmer a favor if | got 
him enthusiastic enough to buy one,” said the boy earn- 
estly. 

When Farmer McKelyie got the woven fence ma- 
chine, all he expected of young Sam was to help run 
it. But his son, with characteristic enthusiasm, saw 
possibilities in the machine beyond the use of it on 
their own farm. Why not let their neighbors know 
about such a good thing and sell the machines to them 
on commission? Sam had a way of talking about things 
when they interested him. It was a way that got his 
listeners intensely interested in them too, Others caught 
his enthusiasm about the machine. It wasn’t long be- 
fore several farmers gladly bought machines, resulting 
in a ten-dollar profit on each machine finding its way to 
Sam's pocket. 

Sam knew a good deal about farming for a boy. His 
father had often sent him on responsible errands since he 
was thirteen years old—trips to buy and sell stock or 
to show exhibits at fairs. Young McKelvie's trading 
usually turned out well because he was enthusiastic 
about his wares and made other folks enthusiastic about 
them, Earnestly and persistently he would point out 
the fine qualities in his hogs or cattle until he would 
make his “prospect” share his enthusiasm and the re- 
sult was a good sale, 

As the years went by, the enthusiastic farm boy “sold” 
himself and his ideas so successfully to the people of 
his state that they elected him their chief executive. 
For he is now Governor Samuel R. McKelvie of 
Nebraska. 

While Samuel R. McKelvie was a farm boy doing the 
chores and trading stock for his father, another idea had 
stirred his glowing enthusiasm. He used to enjoy talk- 
ing to a solicitor and field man from one of the papers 
who came to solicit advertising from the breeders of 
pure bred stock, Hogs and cattle and weather and pub- 


Governor Samuel R. McKelvie, of Nebraska. 


By RUSSELL E. SMITH 


lishing were all intensely 
interesting to the farm boy 
and as he listened to this man 
from the publishing world, he 
got to thinking hard and en- 
thusiastically about publish- 
ing. 

“There ought to be a_ big 
farm paper in this state,” re- 
marked McKelvie, Senior. His 
son stowed this idea away 1 
his mind for future reference 
and in the meantime learned 
more about farming problems 
hy attending an agricultural 
college. 

Then a chance came for 
him to realize one of his en- 
thusiastic dreams—to get into 
the publishing business. He 
heard of an opening on the 
Twentieth Century Farmer in 
Omaha and sent a letter of 
application. This brought 4 
reply from the publisher that 
to many a youth would have 
ended the matter. It read 
something like this: 

“Dear Mr. McKelvie: 
Thank you for your letter of 
application, I regret that we have no opening in this 
ofiice for you at the present time as our choice has 
practically settled upon one of the other applicants: 
whose qualifications seem eminently suited for the posi- 
tion in question, Yours very truly, Charles Rosewater.” 

McKelvie read the letter and thought hard. He was 
enthusiastic about that job and about seeing himself in 
it. He felt he was the man for the job. He knew that 
when he kept at a thing earnestly and persistently he 
could make other people enthusiastic too. If he could 
only get a chance to see Rosewater and talk to him! 

Mr. Rosewater was astonished to receive a telegram 
from one of the rejected applicants for the vacancy on 
his staff. It read: * 

“Charles Rosewater, Twentieth Century Farmer, 
Omaha: Am leaving for Omaha for interview regard- 
ing vacancy on your staff. Please defer closing the 
matter until I arrive. Samuel R. McKelvie." 

This was followed by another telegram: 

“Charles Rosewater, Twentieth Century) Farmer, 
Omaha: Train delayed but will reach Omaha this 
evening. Samuel R. McKelvie.” 

That evening as Mr. Rosewater was leaving the office 
a brisk young man hurried in, It was this Samuel R. 
McKelvie of the telegrams. The publisher was in a 
hurry—no, he couldn't stop to talk. But there was 
something contagiously friendly about the husky young 
farmer and the publisher suggested that he ride out 
home in the street car with him. McKelvie did. He 
also had his say and made Rosewater share his enthusi- 
asm for seeing himself, McKelvie, in that job. He got 
the job. 


HE SALARY of $65 a month seemed large then to 
the farm boy until he began to spend some of it on 
the necessary expenses for traveling about among the 


farmers selling advertising. It seemed to eat up a lot- 
of that $65 until one day Mr, Rosewater asked him, 
“By the way, Sam, where's your expense account for 
those trips? 

“My what?” 

Mr. Rosewater explained what an expense account 
was and Sam learned with joy that his $65 was clear 
and that he must charge his legitimate expenses to the 
paper. He kept on making other people enthusiastic 
about the things he was interested in—in this case, ad- 
vertising space in the Twentieth Century Farmer—and 
in three years his salary had grown to $125 a month. 

Soon after he resigned to edit The Nebraska Farmer, 

Hen 8 struggling paper with a circulation of about 
5,00) 
That marked his real start. With what money he had 
saved he began to buy interests in the paper from time 
to time until he owned it; also the first paper he worked 
on, which he combined with the Nebraska Farmer, now 
enjoying a circulation of oyer 100,000. 

“Sam” says that he early became interested in political 
questions through the inspiration of his mother, but she 
never cared to have him seek public office. However, 
just as he had listened thoughtfully to his father’s idea 
of running a farm paper, he listened thoughtfully to his 
mother's political ideas and he became enthusiastic about 
the good he might do in that field. When he was just 
about safely settled in Lincoln one of his neighbors 
wanted him to run for city council, He ran third. 
Later a new ward was created and Mr. McKelvie, be- 
ing a resident of it, was appointed by the mayor to the 
council. Soon after he was elected to the legislature. 
At 31 he was lieutenant-governor and at 37 became goy- 
ernor. He was elected again last year for a second term. 

Since becoming governor S. R. McKelvie has worked 
hard and used his enthusiasm for the benefit of his state, 
just as he had used his enthusiasm to live up to his 
father’s expectations in stock deals when a lad. 

One of his first undertakings as chief executive was 
to abolish eleven boards and commissions and ten sub- 
divisions of departments and put the entire state affairs 
on a business basis, with six administrative departments, 
including finance, agriculture, trade and commerce, 
labor, public works and public welfare. Briefly, follow- 
ing out the party pledges, the entire state government 
was modeled on that of the United States, doing away 
with the numerous petty boards, commissions, and de- 
partments, each with a special work to do and in most 
cases with very little responsibility to any of the other 
work of the State. The tax payers of Nebraska are 
now sharing McKelvie's enthusiasm for these ideas of 
his, for under this system the state government has 
saved $10,000 every month out of the amount allowed 
it for running expenses by the legislature. Ky 

Since climbing to the summit of the heap Governor 
McKelvie has kept his boyish ways and his open- 
heartedness as well as his enthusiasm. No one has to 
give his age, telephone number and past life secrets, to 
get in to see the Governor of Nebraska. The door of 
his office is always open. He is so enthusiastic about 
his work that he often gets there before the rest of the 
city and upon one occasion rode down with the milk 
man before the break of dawn. 

Governor McKelvie's life is a refutation of the theory 
about having too many irons in the fire. There can’t 
be too many if they are all kept hot and one knows 
what to do with them when they are glowing. 
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NOAH’S BARK 


By CHARLES TENNEY JACKSON 


Illustrated by W. 


HE CREW of the Loblolly dumped Noah 
off the old  stern-wheel towboat 
spring morning, because, as they after 
wards explained to Joe Le Conte, the 
lily boom tender, he was so yellow, inside and 
out, that he just hurt their eyes as well as 
their sensitive natures. 
yah swam through the floating hyacinth 
clumps, climbed up on the log-boom which 
closed the mouth of Bayou L’Travers« 
the pests on the up-tide, gave one look at Joc 
perched on his windlass after opening the boom 
to let the Loblolly through; and then a look at 
the derisive raftsmen riding the cypress logs 
Then he barked. Wet, and shiny as a dande 
lion, he rushed between Joe's legs and stood 
there and barked long and loudly and fiercely 


one 


against 


Even when the last stick of timber on the 
eight-hundred-foot tow had crawled about the bend, 
Noah stood there hurling belligerant roars after the 


lumbermen 

Well, if you ain’t the rangiest, mangiest, big, long- 
legged, skinny kyoodle that ever I saw!” exclaimed Joe, 
doubtful whether he ought to trust his le down in 
such company. “Sic’em! I don’t like that outfit either! 
Once they smashed the boom; and they're always com- 
plainin’ at the amount of lilies up the bayou, when it's 
their log rafts that are always draggin’ the stuff in 
more'n any other boat that pas this way. Sic ’em!” 

The yellow houn’ dog climbed on the windlass, licked 


Joe's ear satisfiedly, and then trotted into the little 
board shanty on the raft which was the lily guard's 
quarters. Not being prepared for guc Joe was 
amazed to discover, when he looked in the shanty later, 


that Noah had licked every dish, pot and pan clean of 
eatables and then gone to sleep on the bed 

“I reckon he’s come to stay,” murmured Joe. “Well, 
[ don’t care. It’s kind of lonesome on this job; but 
it'll be mighty lonesome for a dog, too, unless he goes 
ashore and ran around in the swamp. He doesn’t 
look like a water dog either, unless it was mustard 
water.” 

So Joe Le Conte sat on the end of 
stan the long hours of the lazy Louisiana midsummer 
and regarded his guest with mingled feeling Noah 
made one trip around the fifteen-by-fifteen foot raft of 
logs, tested the single plank which led from it to the 
shore, and thereafter appeared satisfied that Joe’s hang- 
out was a good enough ark for a homeless hound dog 
3ayou L’Traverse was a winding tidal channel that led 
from Grand Lake northward to the Mississippi River 
and the lumber company had much trouble in keeping 
it cleared of the floating hyacinths or “1 as the 
swampers called them, for these floating flower gardens, 
on a south tide and wind, would pack in the bayou so 
tightly that none but the most powerful craft might 
battle through them. So, across the mouth of the chan- 
nel they ran a line of logs, chained end to end, and at 
one bank moored the little raft that held the board 
shanty in which the boom tender lived. On the raft 
was the capstan, turned with a handspike, on which Joe 
wound the cable that drew in and let out the boom of 


1 the wooden cap- 
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The Two Pilings to Which His Raft Home Was Attached, Came Heeling Over, and the Next Instant He Heard the Roar and Smash of 


W. 


Clarke 


23 


Noah Stood There and Barked Long and Loudly and Fiercely 


logs when a boat came into the bayou. Sometimes acres 
of drifting hyacinths packed against the log boom. and 
Joe had hard work opening it against their pressure, but 
mostly he had only to watch the direction of the brack- 
tides and keep the boom closed when the pests 
threatened to enter the bayou from the lake. A lazy 
man’s job it was, and Joe had many hours to sit on 
the shady side of his shanty on the raft and get ac- 
quainted with Noah’s peculiarities. 

Noah was no water dog. He hated it. Perhaps that 
was why he hated the Loblolly men—they dumped him 
into it, But he proved himself expert at killing cotton- 
mouth moccasins when they landed on Joe’s ten-by-ten 
foot platform out of the green and purple flower gar- 
dens which were always floating along the boom. Also 
he was expert at gnawing ham bones, and had taken a 
Master's Degree at masticating corn bread. Joe had 
to cook just three times as much stuff after Noah landed 


on his little leaky Ararat 
Ale , in the two months of early Louisiana summer, 
Noah dwelt with Joe on the boom-raft, watched the 
trappers and oyster men, trade boats and swampers gen- 
erally pass through from Grand Lake up to the Missis- 
sippi, grew fat enough so that you couldn't see more 
than nine of his ribs at first glance, and allowed Joe to 
rub tar into his mangy spots. This cured the mange 
but gave Noah a strange streaked appearance. His yel- 
low ribs bloomed out through the brown tar so that, 
broadside on, Noah looked like a section of picket fence 
that had sagged at the top. And apart from his ap- 
petite Noah developed but one peculiarity; and that was 
his unceasing warfare with the timber-towing Loblolly 
He could recognize the whistle of that one-mile-per- 
hour craft, when she signaled “for open boom,” and at 
once he let loose an uproar. And he never quit it until 
the last tail log had creaked through the boom and dis- 
appeared up the narrow bayou 
He would race along the chain of logs back and forth 
from the boom end to the windlass on the raft which 
was moored to the shore, and raise a continual clamor 
Joe didn’t even need the Loblolly’s whistle in the mid- 
dle of the night to get him out of his bunk and wind in 
the boom for her passage; for old Noah seemed to 


ish 


the Loblolly’s Stern Paddles Right In His Ear, 


scent the hated craft far out on the lake, and at once 
raised his voice in wrath, Once when the log raft 
snagged” and broke halfway through, and Gasper 
Morel jumped over from it to the lily guard's raft 


Noah flew at him and chased him back, 
Hey, Joe!” howled Morel, “yo’ better git shut of dat 
ol’ scoundrel like we did! He’s no good nohow!” 

“Best old pup in these woods,” shouted Joe. ‘Only 
don’t any of you fellows ever land on this boom again!” 

Morel hopped along from log to log with his cant 
hook, grumbling in the Cajun patois against Noah. He 
told the other raftsmen, but they didn’t heed telling 
The big yellow hound roared a warning to them at sight, 
and if the rafts sheered in too close to Joe Le Conte's 
habitation, made a regular patrol up and down 
the boom showing teeth as yellow as but first- 
rate for biting. All the swamp men roundabout could 
tie up skiff and pirogue and come drip Creole coffee 
with the young lily guard day or night, and Noah was 
merely a dignified old patriarch whose only aversion 
was the L ally and whoever worked on her. 

“But if you want to see old Noah howl,” Joe told the 

postmaster at the settlement on the higher land, half a 
mile below the swampy outlet of Bayou L’Traverse to 
the lake, “you ought to be up there some night when 
she comes back runnin’ free of a load. The old Loblolly 
goes slap-slap with her paddles, and Noah sits up and 
yells because he hates her to seem so independent. Then 
Cap'n Aleck Abadie begins to toot for the boom. Noah 
gets worse, and when Aleck goes past and hears him 
he begins to toot-toot-toot just to tantalize the old dog. 
Every toot, Noah gives a whoop, and when the Loblolly 
is out in the lake he just lies down all worn out and 
barks on his side. And when he goes to sleep now he 
jumps up and gives a whoof!—reckon he’s dreamin’ of 
eatin’ that steamboat up, hair’n hide.” 
There were days when the winds and currents kept 
lilies miles away from Bayou L’Traverse and the 
log-boom lay open. Joe fished and read and wished he 
was a detective or something exciting; and old Noah 
slept in the shade. It was in the warm June days that 
the lily guard began to notice a slight but unusual rise 
to the brackish water. Joe knew that it came from the 
annual “head-rise” of the Mississippi 
miles to the north, for when the 
spring floods of the Mississippi Val- 
ley reached the lower delta country 
a great volume of it was diverted to 
the Atchafalaya River and after 
spreading through the cypress swamps 
found itself to the Gulf of Mexico 
by a short cut. Swift currents of 
water coursed through the chain of 
lakes but Bayou L’Traverse got noth- 
ing but the back water, as Joe grumb- 
lingly knew. If a river crevasse 
would ever happen just above the 
bayou its jungles of hyacinths would 
be swept seaward, and he wouldn't 
have to tend the boom. And he had 
told the lumber company boss that he 
wanted a job in the big mill at the 
head of L’Traverse. Guarding a slow 
old waterway from making a flower 
garden of itself was work for an old 
man and not a strong, active Creole 
boy like Joe Le Conte. 

“Yes, sir, Noah,” Joe confided to 
his fellow-watcher on the raft, after 
they had teetered out on the plank 
from the shore. “A good old flood 
down the bayou and there wouldn't 
be any more fool flowers back here 
"til next season. Then I'd work in 
the mill and go to school a little 
nights; and you—well, I reckon I'd 
have to get a picture of that dirty old 
Loblolly and hang up somewhere just 
so's you'd have something to bark at 
and keep an interest in life. Hello!” 
Joe added, peering at one of the slen- 
der pilings to which his raft was 
chained. “The river water must be 
crossin’ through the swamps some- 
where above! It’s sure beginnin’ to 
run faster here!” 


Toal 
oah 


1is hide, 


OE was pleased at the prospect, 

A flood wouldn't worry him. His 
house would merely float up on its 
moorings and he could sit and watch 
the world drift by. It would be a 
regular ark for old Noah, too; and 
perhaps Noah (Continued on page 31) 
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Soon They Were All but Bolting Through the Glowing Forest 


THROUGHBEBIRGE 


By LAWRENCE YORK 


Ilustrated by Thomas Fogarty 


F YOU SIT 
in flood time 
heration of thc 


Thunder Ledge beside the cataract 
and listen to the full-throated rever- 
water as it falls to the rocky depth 


below, you can look about and see thirty miles of 
verdant hill country spread before you, These are the 
green foothills of the Cascades, and the forest possesses 
them, and possesses the people who dwell in the hills 
as well 
Cal Slaten sat on the ledge one hot summer's day 
ind regarded it all. The deep valley where the Profile 
River ran lay below him, and beyond it the. seething 
green hills stretched away to the horizon. It was a 
purple horizon which merged into a sky of bright 
cerulean blue A little to his right, and close under 
the ledge, lay the town of Profile, a town of wooden 


houses and wooden pavements all tinted yellow by 
sere mosses which should have been a vivid green. Be- 
ide it ran the river, a bright trickle which was ex 


posed here and there where the foliage retreated or the 
trees had been cleared away from its banks. 

Cal looked moodily upon the glories of the land be 
neath him, and letting his eyes wander from the town 
his mind followed them up the river, up and up, until 
they dwelt upon a meager clearing and the unbeautiful 
shanties of Ben Ruggles’ truck farm. His eyes and his 
mind clung on that clearing, and the shanties which 
seemed tiny from his height. He was fascinated by. the 
one spot in all that paradise of out of doors which alone 
was unloyely, and rankling ; which filled his young body 
with aversion and dislike. 

A handful of pebbles came rattling down upon the 
boy, and looking up he saw on the little trail which 
ran under Eagle Rock above, Slade, the fire warden, 
sitting on a brindle pony, and grinning down at him 

“Dreaming?” the young man cried 

“Just thinkin'!” answered Cal, and he scrambled up 
to the trail. 


LADE dismounted as the boy approached, and stood 
with the reins over one arm. “What are you think- 

ing about to-day?” he asked. 
“Same thing,” answered the boy ruefully. 


“Ben Rug- 
gles.” 


Slade was a dark, lean young man, and he was not 
so old as to have lost touch with Cal's sixteen-year-old 
philosophy. He looked into the boy's eyes with the 
of a friend. 

“Forget it,’ he said shortly. ‘Then his trained eyes 
scanned the valley until they abruptly halted in their 
search and, gazing at a point up the ri he fumbled 
at his belt for his field glasses. He peered through 
these intently for a moment, centering upon the Ruggles 
clearing, then he slipped the glasses into their case once 
more and again addressed the boy 

“You can tell your friend this much, though,” he 
said. “If he burns rubbish at the edge of the brush in 
this kind of weather, he can look for trouble from me.” 
He pointed up the valley, Cal's eyes following his out- 
stretched arm. “Tell him not to do that again,” said 
Slade curtly. 

“He's a fool!” cried Cal. 
can't stand him any more. 
would a dog. 


aze 


“He's a fool always, I 
He treats me worse'n he 
I'll get even with him some day!" 


Slade looked at the burning brown eyes and noticed 


the gleam which betrayed the Indian blood which ran 
in Cal's veins 
“How old are you?” he said 


“Sixteen,” answered the boy, pulling his figure erect 
Ie was nearly as tall as Slade 

“You're old enough to strike out for yourself, and 
big enough, too,” said the young man. “Why don't 
you leave Ruggles and hit the trail for Spokane?” 

“I'm going to some day," replied Cal. “But 1 don't 
want to yet.” An indeseribable glint of cunning crept 
into his eyes and into his voice as well 

“What do you mean?” asked Slade 

“T ain't going to run away till I've got even. That's 
what I mean. Ruggles got me from the State Farm 
since I don’t know how long ago. He’s treated me like 
a dog ever since. “He calls me a heathen and he licks 
me like a dog. He says I’ve got to stay with him till 
I'm twenty-one, Well, maybe I have. But I'll show 
him. “I'll stay with him longer than he'll like it. I'll 
burn down his old house some day. I'l burn down his 
old barn, And I hope T burn him in it!” 

The boy's face blazed as he looked over the valley 
and hurled his bitterness and hatred at the silent clear- 
ing so tiny in the distance 

Slade standing behind him placed a hand on the boy's 
shoulder while the pony whinnied and pawed the earth 

“When a man’s hate spills from his lips like that,” he 
said, “he is playing the devil's game. You are feeding 
your heart on your own grievafices Is Ruggles 
happier than you are?” 

Cal turned to him with wide eyes. 

“I don't know what you mean,” he said. 

“Just what I say,” said Slade. “You are full of anger 
because Ruggles makes you uncomfortable. And yet 
you are in a world you love and you can climb, without 


es 


even panting, to these heights where you can enjoy it_ 


most.” 


E PAUSED for a moment and taking a step for- 

ward he seized .the boy's right arm. 
‘Do you suppose,” he said sternly, “do you suppose 
that any beating that Ruggles can give you could make 
you as miserable as he is? Look at him closely when 
you go. back. He is not fifty, yet he is gnarled and 
bent and his eyes are bleared here are two things 
we fear most in this country. Fire in the heat of the 
summer and water when the floods come in the spring. 
Both have stricken him, He was as healthy as you 
once, and as young at heart. The freshets came and 
swept away his homie and all his possessions. His bride 
was burned to death in the forest fire over twenty-five 
years ago. He is twisted with rheumatism and tor- 
tured with diseases which afflict his vital organs. He 
lives a life of pain in the presence of death, and you 
want to get even with him! No enemy could wish 
you a more terrible affliction. The very devil which 
causes him to ill treat you is pain and unhappiness 
deeper than you, I hope, will ever know.” 

The boy dropped his eyes to the ground and Slade 
examined his face unobserved. The young man smiled. 

“Do you see what I*mean?” he said. 

“I guess so,” murmured the boy. 


THE American Boy 


Slade mounted his pony, 
and as he turned the boy 
looked up, smiling a little 
sheepishly. 

“Think it over,” cried 
Slade. 

“You bet,” answered the 
boy, “Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” cried Slade. 
Then, halting the pony, 
“And don't forget to tell 
Ruggles about burning the 
rubbish. We haven't had 
any rain for a fortnight and 
it’s hot as all get out. Even 
the Profile is only a trickle. 
If the woods get going the 
game is up.” 

“T'll tell him,” yelled Cal, 
and he stood watching while 
the horseman disappeared 
down the trail. Even after 
Slade had gone the boy 
stood still. He heard the 
singing of innumerable for- 
est things for the first time 
that afternoon, He heard 
the lovely sound of the 
white water as it tumbled, 
laughing, onto the rocks far 
below. The trees rustled 
pleasantly in the softly movy- 
ing air. He breathed deeply 
and laughed a long exuber- 
ant chuckle. He was full of 
life; he felt it leaping 
through his body. This 
world was his and he loved 
it. It was fine and a happy, 
splendid thing to be set 
down here in the hills, full 
of singing life and love for 
it. He pitied Ruggles pro- 
foundly, 


(ee SLATEN had stood 
with Slade on the hill- 
top, and in the few words 
which passed between them 
Cal had learned a new phil- 
osophy, a lesson if you like; that it is a good thing to 
forget your own troubles for a time and look into the 
heart of whoever you think is your enemy. Cal had 
looked into Ruggles’ heart and it was a very satisfying 
experience, It made the boy’s own heart light. He 
left his place on the ledge and fairly danced down the 
mountain trail. And when he entered the woods the 
valley disappeared from his view and his way became 
screened by the trees. 

He had meant to go directly to the clearing and give 
Ruggles Slade’s message, but the wretched farm which 
had seemed so close to his touch, although so diminu- 
live, when he had been on the ledge, was a twelve-mile 
journey down the mountain trail and along the wagon 
track which skirted the town and ran up the river bank 
Many small incidents of the forest distracted his atten- 
tion on the way so that two hours from the time when 
he had met with Slade, Cal Slaten was deep in the 
woods still a mile from the town, watching a black 
snake warily approach a panic-stricken chipmunk 

Then a dim, discordant sound came to his ears and 
very likely saved the chipmimk's life; for when he 
heard the sound the boy bounded to his feet, and the 
snake, alarmed, glided into the underbrush. The chip- 
munk went home 

Again and again the sound boomed through the for- 


est, and each time was lost in the silent glades. But 
the meaning of the signal was not lost to Cal. It was 
the alarm of fire, forest fire! Somewhere the woods 


were burning! The people of this country feared two 
things, and one of the scourges was laid upon them 
now 

Cal remembered the fire Slade had seen from the hill 
top, which Ruggles had started on the edge of the brush 
His mind leapt at once to the conclusion that here was 
the origin of the blaze. And the wind was down stream 
bearing toward the town. He should have carried his 
warning sooner!» He had failed his friend Slade. He 


had failed the stricken Ruggles, 
H © STRUCK the wagon track and started toward 
= the clearing at a dog trot. The clearing was six 
miles away! 
Cal did not stick to the wagon track. 
in the ways of the forest and intimately knew every 
bypath of it. These he followed, and cut off a good 
deal of the distance. He ran until the acrid odor of 
wood smoke was in his nostrils. He coughed and was 
forced to slow his pace. The smoke grew thicker and 
a gray pall of it hung among the tree tops above him 
His eyes streamed with tears. It hurt him, and caught 
at his throat. He pushed through the bush which well 
nigh overgrew the trail as it wound through the trees, 
and as he fought his way the sunlight became obscured 
and filtered through the smoke in a dull golden haze. 
Abruptly he almost ran into a black bear and her 
cubs. She was fleeing the fire which he was close ap- 
proaching. Bear and boy started back in fright. Then 
the bear wheeled and crashed away into the brush, her 
Progeny following her with loud noises of weeping. 
He saw other animals, Smaller denizens of the forest, 
all fleeing for their lives. Cal pushed on, choking now 
and then as the smoke grew thicker and the hot breath 
of the fire became oppressive, Soon he could see the 
dull glare of it before him. A rose-colored mist, with 
an occasional spot of angry scarlet in the background. 
He could discern the vague forms of men, distorted in 
the cloud of smoke, and he could hear their muffled 
shouts to one another. He knew this was close to Rug- 
gles’ clearing, and he was overcome with shame and 
self-reproach. While this fire had been beating old 
Ruggles back, consuming his home and farm, spreading 
like a pestilence through the woods, he had been play- 
ing in the forest like a little boy! 
He knew that he could approach no nearer now 
without a wet cloth to shield his face. He tore off 
his shirt, and turned toward the river, and was nearly 
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run down by some great animal which came crashing 
through the brush. Startled, he threw himself back 
against a tree while the animal veered away from him 
Then he recognized it as Nigger, Ruggles’ shaggy pony 

“Here, Nigger!” he called, and the beast turned to 
him, whinnying, swinging its head in panic. The boy 
seized the rope halter which the animal wore and pull- 


ng down its head he crooned soothingly into its ear 
The sun was lower now and the dull red glow was 
more pronounced, The smoke about them caught it 
It was reflected on the boy's cheek and on his bare 
shoulders and it made the pony’s eyes burn red. The 
parching heat was more intense 

With his shirt clutched in one hand Cal led the 
pony toward the river, forcing his way through the 
brushwood, He came to the wagon track and met a 
crowd of men coming up from the town. Slade led 
them, and the young man saw Cal as he burst from 
the brush 

A boy and a pony! Just what I want,” said Slade 
His face was smeared in black streaks, his eyes were 
bleared, and his clothing wet and disarrayed 


Where's Rug 


les?” cried Cal 


Slade looked at him curiously. It was as though the 
had cried, “Where my father? 
bighting with the best of ’em!” he answered. “I 
t here a bit late e gota rotten fight ahead now 
I've got a special j for you Are you game for a 
ride?” 
Wherever you say in red Cal eagerly 
It’s this,” said Sladk men about him on 
e woodland path adjustec bandanas over their 
faces r the task which lay fore them. “We must 
have more men. If this thing gains headway the town 
be destroyed Lasker is riding over to 
is’ Ranch to get in from ther¢ [ want you 
or fast as you can to the lumber camps, Miller’s 
mber Twelve ell them to send in all the men 
ipment they c Spread the news. Do you 


understand 


Yes, sir 
Then go aheac And ride as if old Nick himself 
were aft ! 

Cal ambled ont 1 por ind went galloping 
vildly down the trail, while ind his men turned 
resolutely toward the fire and hurried into the torturing 
moke 

The boy sat balanced on the back of the flying pony 
leaning a little over the tang and thrilled at 
the thu hoof beat n the ft dirt track 

Dusk turned to his left, sk ig the 
threatened town, and he was aware of the angry glare 
xehind him. He pulled valiantly at his halter after a 
little while for he knew his pony couldn’t last at the 
mad_ pace th which it had started. So it was at a 
rapid canter he passed the ot where he had watched 
the snake, re he had fir rd the alarm of this 
nightmare which had overtaken him. He noticed that 
1 thin veil of smoke hung here now, and a feeling of 
panic came with the knowledge that the flames were 
folloy the frir f it. In a little while the air 
bec clear was darker now, and the cool 
evening sphere into which he seemed to plunge 
was like a drink of fresh water to a parched throat 
It brought life and hope with it. Now the trail turned 
and rose over a hill; he breathed deeply as the pony 
purned the dirt beneath its hoofs, and he saw the 
dull glow in the sky to | left 

So he rode all alone through the aisles of the forest 
which w all about him, black pillared by the trunks of 
its trees, and murmurous with the gossip of the foliage 


He knew he was riding to save the town of Profile 
and the homes and lives it contained. He was covered 
with remorse when he saw the sky glow red behind 
him; and he rode and rode. 


HE MEN at Number Twelve were for the most 
part in the mess house after their evening meal 
when Cal and the ebony pony came flying in between 
the bunkhouse and the stables. The lumbermen 
variously occupied in passing a congenial evening 
had seen the glow in the 


were 
They 
sky and several of the more 
erious-minded among them were spurred to a 
recital of past disasters in consideration of it. Then 
John Nelson, to whom Cal had delivered the mes 
came in and gave the alarm 

“The fire's bearing down on Profile!" he yelled, “and 
they need men. Get out the horses and take down the 


ones 


age 


chemical outfit!” he roared to Dunn who was the barn 
boss 

And Cal galloped on over the hills to Miller's camp 
leaving Number Twelve to harness the great lumber 
horses to big wagons and pile in with axes, scythe 
hovels, buckets, blanke and the chemical extinguish- 
ng outfit for a breakneck to Profile 

From Miller's two other rider: ut to carry th 
ilarm more deeply into the hill vere loved one 
ind precious homes: in. Profile most of the 
lumbermen were keen to figh al helped har- 
ness the four-horse teams and saddle the eight mount 
which the camp possessed, and when the heavy cavalcade 
wept out into the darkne by the light of flari 
rches he was in the van with the horsemen, He 
left Nigger to his own resources and was riding on 
of the camp horses 

Then a ride began which Cal felt sure was like no 
other ride in all the world. First came the horsemen 
ro one another in narr track, and after 
t lea agons full of gr eager men, lurch 
1g over the unc 1 ground The torches cast a weird 
red glare on the men's faces, the feet the horse 
made a great thunder on the earth, the wagons shrieked 


the men, and 


and crashed above the tf 
he red glow grew angry ir 
A stumbling horse or 
meant deat 
a ghastly 


which hung too low 


ra crumpled wheel meant 
But the minds of 


a broken a 


crash 


ls of the men were in 
Profile They thought of frantic women, of children 
vhimpering and dy the smoke, and of the red 
glare € The scor of fire threat. 
ened eC t vent down through 
© forest. thundering r ly to do battle with it 
They came to a where another track, running 
lown the hillside, joined their road obliquely, and 
weeping toward them dow: is trail kering and 
swaying in the dar other flaming torche 
t wa l r Twelve c Ww had cor 1 longé 
Way It seemed t the two cavaleades must 
nect; fling themselves upon one another and pile up in 


1 disastrous crash 


The horsemen far in the van reined in desperately 
and shouted back 

Pull in!" they yelled hoarsel “Hold ’em back! 
And the brake bars shrieked while the teamst wed 
at the reins to halt the stampeding horses. The rider 
had perforce to surge < Zain or else be run 
down by the team The torches of Number Twelve 
swe down upon them, while Miller’s horses pranced 
and f ged to hold back their weighted wagons At 
the edge of t j f the trails the horsemen 
reined in again, shouting back to the teamsters where 
hey fought to pull their wagons to a halt. It seemed 
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a Bedlam with the torches and the shouts, the horses 
jostling and plunging upon one another, and the shriek 


of strained oak and the brake shoes on the iron 

With a noise like: thunder, and swirling, lurching 
wagons, Number Twelve swept by 1th whee 
passed close to the pr horseme Miller's out 
When the last wag ed the plunging tear 


were close upon Cal's flank an 


pt forward 


Miller's horsemen only just in time to escape being run 
down by the uncontrollable ma Then the train surgec 
forward once 1 brakes released and each great 
lorse Striving be it it 
HE RIDERS could + ist now 
Number Twelve's 
but the driving column 
Cal was at |} 
and preventing a fatal 
which his ¢ 
Jan an 


aster t 
So it 
were intent 
eir lurching ve 4 
f the fire as the full sweey N f 1 to t 
view from ar vat the hill trail. Their shout 
called Cal nt 
had spread from the r 1 
nd. there w n 
est alor ; ive : 
tood forth envel 1 
ea of lurid smoke 
eweled with spark I fla 
ind showering spark It 
ind a ning line fla g 
howed that the ! tive r aS « 
circling the to \ t the n 
nd. That blackr W g. With the glar 
the fire in the heaven t I roar of it filling th 
valley, the blackne all made it seem as tl 
the world had t gh t voodland 
where they r t c remained of 
the earth and c revailed 
hey lirled on towa n closed t 
the woods, or | 
and hearing a g 
Soon afterw g t noke 
and Cal felt t g 
1¢ smoke in his eye 1 
uneasy and it was more c I 
veed increased as panic crept Is and 
they were all but be g th g 1¢ glowing rest 
They flanked the fire a 1 into Pre 
le which the fou 5 a lig d by t 
weird glare. The stré ‘ 
grave-faced womenfol f 
The schoolhouse ar town hall 
ings which showec In the 
tors worked, and in town hall t 
quarters for the fight—and perhaps f the retr¢ 
halted on Main Street barely a minute w Id ma 
ed directions to them, the re off again, 
seeking th Wagon track up th Iver 
Two miles from Profile they found Slad ed 
eyed and worn with the ght Phere ther 
vagons here and mar It a line 
f men, recruited from t intr h stretched 
the full length ef 1 1 1 frantically 
in cutting a W ear and f g up the ground 


prepara 


“) Must Find Him.” He Satd. 


“I've Got to Get Him Out of This.” 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


JIBBY JONES’ TREASURE TROVE 


ELL, I told you how 
Jibby Jones and the four 
of us boys went out to 
the old Murrell place to 
hunt the treasure we thought 
maybe a Murrell or somebody had 
buried by the old, dead signal p 


there, and how we chased 
the tramp we called the Tough 
Customer, and how the bumble 


bees chased us away from the dead 
could not dig the 


pine, so we for 
treasure. You know all that, and 
you know how we went to the 
creek and Jibby Jones made Wam 
pus Smale go up to the new farm 
house and get a can of kerosene 


from Bill Catlin, so we could burn 


the man would have 
owed your father only one dollar 
and forty cents. Then your father 
would have given the eight dollars 
and sixty cents back to the justice 
and he wouldn't have owed him 
anything. And then all your father 
would have had to do would have 
borrow one dollar and 
forty cents from the justice and 
when it had passed around the 


father and 


been to 


dut the bumblebees, and how 

seven white men and three negro it Wes the Ola ‘Tramp We Haa Called whole ten dollars would have been 
men came up the cree and the Tough Customer paid. Nobody would have owed 
mighty tough looking men they anybody anything. Your father 
were, too—and how Jibby spilled and the man could have paid each 
Loredene on their blasting dynamite and other stuff, and other a million dollars that way. You've got to use 
exploded it, so the men went down the creek again. common sense 

Jibby sent Wampus Smale back to the farm Yes, sir,” Jibby said politely 
house to get another can of kerosene, and when Wam- It pleased Bill Catlin to have an intelligent looking 


and Skippy and Tad 


pus came back to the creck Jibby 
swimming pool that 


the 


and I were swimming in new 

had been dug out in the creck by the explosion, It was 
rather muddy it was wet, and it was fun to think 
we were swimming in a pool nobody had ever swam 1 
hefore. It was like discovering a new ocean or some 
thing 

Wampus put down the can of kerosene : 

Come on out,” he said If we are going to dig for 
that land pirate treasure to-day we had better be 
burning out the bumblebees and getting at it. Bill 
Catlin was home this time and he's coming over He 
wanted t yw what we were ing to do with the 
kerosene and | had to tell him, and he’s going to make 
us give him half of all we find.” 

Why What right has he to make us do that?” I 
vanted to know, for I didn't think Bill Catlin or any- 
ody else had a right to any of that treasure when Jibby 
had been the only .one to think of it being there, and 
when we had planned so hard to get it 

Treasure trove, that’s why!” Wampus said, and just 
then Bill Catlin came to the edge of the creek bank and 
looked down at us getting into our clothe 

Well, boys,” he said, “here I am. I hope we find 
enough to make us all rich and happy all the rest of 
our live Hurry into your duds and we'll get busy.’ 

Jibby Jones was putting on | hirt as slow and 
deliberate as if he had all day to do it m, and right there 
I made a mistake. I ought to have kept my mouth shut 
until Jibby had his clothes on and his spectacles on and 
was ready to talk, because that ulways the safe thing 
to do. But I had to say my say 

We don't need any help,” I said We don’t want 
to divide this with anybody. Jibby Jones thought of the 
treasure being here, and it is goimg to be ours—all of 

‘That Bill Catlin asked How about treasure 
trove, my sor 

What do you mean I asked 

All I mean,’ said Bill Catlin, grinning, ‘is that it 
eems to me I've heard somewhere that there's a law 
of treasure trove, and that half any hidden treasure 
that is found on any man’s land belongs to the man 
that owns the land.” 

All right!" I said quick That settles it. Wampus's 
father owns this land and you don’t.” 

‘T Jease it,” said Bill Cathn. “I rent it of Wampus’s 
father. As I look at it that gives me everything that 
is on the land or in the land. Why, I could order 
Wampus's father off this land if I wanted to, or the 
whole lot of you, for that matter. I could sue you for 
trespass this very minute, if I wanted to, for coming 
on this land. Sure, I could! I guess that makes me 
even better than the owner. I guess it entitles me to 
half the treasure we find 

HAT Bill Catlin said took all the wind out of my 
sails in a second, There was one sail it did not 
take the wind out of, though; that was the jib on Jibby 
Jones’ face—the nose*he called his jib sail. Jibby was 


hitching up his trousers as if Bill Catlin or nothing in 
the world mattered a cent 

"Ts that so, Jibby?"” Tad Willing asked 

"He can order us off the place,” Jibby drawled in his 
slow way can sue us for trespass if we don't 
go. I know that, because once when Father was digging 
for mastodon bones in a cornfield in Arizona the man 
that owned the farm ordered Vather off and Father did 
not want to go. So the man hit Father on the head 
with a club and Father sued him for damag 
justice of the peace made the man pay Father five dollars 
for hitting him, and made Father pay the man five dol- 
lars for trespassing, and neither of them had five dol- 
lars.” 

“What did they do? jail?” asked Bill Catlin 

“No, sir,” Jibby said. “The justice of the peace lent 
Father five dollars and Father paid the man with it, and 
then the man paid Father with it, and then Father paid 
it back to the justice of the peace. Tather says the 
justice said then, ‘There! I hope that will be a lesson 
to both of you. You have got off easy. If I had been 
hard-hearted | would have made you pay each other ten 
dollars apiece, and I haven't got but eight dollars and 
sixty cents, so where would you have been then?'” 

Bill Catlin laughed and that made him like Jibby 
Jones right away, because laughing and liking are al- 
ways close together 

“T bet they would have gone to jail, just because they 
lacked a little common sense," Bill Catlin said. “If 1 
had been there I could have fixed it up easy. I would 
have had your father borrow the eight dollars and sixty 
cents and pay the man, and then your father would 
have owed him only one dollar and forty cents. Then 
I would have had the man pay the money back to your 


and he 


Go to 


boy with tortoise shell spectacles take what he said so 
seriously and he was mighty tickled 

“You've got common sense, and education, too; | 
can that,” he said to Jibby, which wasn’t saying 
anything very nice to us, as I looked at it, but we didn’t 
say anything, because we saw Jibby was going to talk 
again 


sce 


"Yes, sir,” Jibby said, as if he was pleased to have 
Bill Catlin compliment him that way “I do try to 
know something; I find it comes in handy sometimes 


I think it is better than just thinking you know some- 
thing. My father says so. My father says it is foolish 
to read in a story book that a man made a trip to the 
moon and then to think you know that a man did make 
a trip to the moon; my father says it is better to find 
out the true facts first.” 

“And your father knows 
Bill Catlin said 

"Yes, sir,” said Jibby Jone 
added, in the same meek way 
about treasure trove in, Mr 


what he is talking about,” 

meekly, and then he 
“what book did you read 
Catlin?” 


ELL, Bill Catlin sort of looked at Jibby as if he 


hadn't seen him before. He stared at him, Then 

he got red in the face 
What did you ask that for?" he wanted to know 
Because in the books I read,” Jibby said, “I couldn't 
find anything about halves and halves when you find 
treasure, Of course,” he added, “I only read some en- 


cyclopedias and law books and things like that, as any- 
body would when they start out to dig for treasure 


I don’t believe even the biggest book weighed over ten 
pounds, and only a part of that one was about hidden 
treasure, so maybe what I think I know don’t amount 


to much.” 


Then Bill Catlin asked him what he had found in the 
books and Jibby said that “treasure trove” meant any 
gold or silver or money found hidden in the ground or 


in any private place, the ownership of which was un- 
known, In England, Jibby said, the treasure that was 
found belonged to the king and not to the finder, but if 
the owner was known or was discovered later, the 
treasure belonged to the owner, and not to the king or 
the finder at all, and if the finder kept it or hid it he 
could be jailed 

“You don't mean it!” Bill Catlin exclaimed 

“Ves, sir; that’s what the books say,” Jibby said 
‘And in the United States there isn’t any such thing as 
treasure trove at all. When anything is found on the 
land it belongs to the man that finds it, unless he knows 


the true owner, and then it belongs to the true owner, 
just as if it was a cow or a suit of clothes or a bushel 
of apples.” 


hen I don't come in at all, hey?” Bill Catlin said 

“No, sir,” Jibby said, “but all we have found so far 
is an old 1804 dollar.” 

“Oh, I don’t want that,” said Bill Catlin carelessly 
He was very much disappointed; I guess he had ex- 
pected to get fifty thousand dollars, maybe, “Well,” he 
said, “I'll go along and help you burn out the bees, 
anyway.” 

We were all ready to start, then, and Wampus picked 
up the can of kerosene and waded across the creek, and 
Tad and Skippy Root and I followed him. Jibby sort 
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of waited for Bill Catlin while Bill slid down the bank 
and, just then, we heard yoices of men. The men were 
coming up the creek, and we knew them by their voices 
. They were the Jim and Jake and the rest that had been 
up the creek before—the tough customers that had come 
all the w from Arkansas to hunt for the Murrell 
treasure. They were coming back ; 

I ran up the bank of the creek in a hurry, and so did 
Wampus and Tad and Skippy. I thought sure there 
was going to be trouble if those men caught us and I 
looked through the trees toward the road, all ready to 
run for it. What I saw made me look twice. 

“Gee whiz!" I said. “Look there, will you!” 

It was enough to make anyone look. What Wampus 
had said to his folks must have leaked out, or some 
thing, for it looked as if every man and boy in River- 
bank was coming up the road toward the dead pine to 
dig for that land pirate’s treasure. It looked like ten 
thousand, but I guess it was only about a thousand men 
and boys. There were old men that could hardly walk, 
and boys that were so young they could hardly walk, 
and middle-aged men and even a few women and some 
girls, and they all had spades or picks or shovels. There 
were plenty of boys—dozens of them. And our old 
friend, the Tough Customer tramp, was right there in 
the front of them all 

I was still looking when Jibby Jones and Bill Catlin 
climbed the bank to where they could see that young 
army of treasure hunters coming up the road. Jibby 
was talking to Bill Catlin, telling him who the men were 
that were coming up the creek, and the minute he saw 


the crowd on the road he thought of something, None 
of the rest of us would have thought of it, but Jibby did 
“Mr. Catlin," he said, “just look at that crowd! 


They're coming to dig for treasure, and I shouldn't 
wonder if all the rest of Riverbank came next. It is 
like a rush to the gold fields, or to the oil fields. Every- 
body that can come is coming. Why don't you make 
some money out of it? 

“Money? I'm always glad enough to make money,” 
said Bill Catlin, “but how can I make money out of that 
crowd?" 

“You can't out of all of them,” Jibby said, “but you 
can out of some of them. You could make, anyway, 
fifty cents apiece out of a lot of them. It's the kind of 
treasure trove we can go half and half on. You have 
a right to keep all the people off this part of your farm 
and you have a right to charge them a dollar apiece for 


S 
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letting them come on it and 
dig for treasure. If you say 
so Wampus and George and 
Skippy and Tad will do the 
collecting. We'll collect a 
dollar apiece and give you 
half of it” 

Bill Catlin thought it over 
and said 

“All right; that’s a go.” 


Y THAT TIME the 
seven pirate money 
hunters had come up the 


creek and were climbing the 
bank to where we were 
They looked mean, too. The 
one called Jim, who was the 
old land pirate’s great- 
grandson, came right up to 
us and said: 

“Look here! Are you the 
folks that blew up our 
stuff? We don't stand for 
any business like that. You 
hadn't any right to do it, 
and for half a cent we'd 
light into you and break you 
into pieces and chew you up 
Now, we've got business 
here and we want you to get 
away from here and stay 
away 

“Yes, sir,” Jibby Jones 
said in his solemn way. 
“Maybe we will, We didn’t 
know you owned this farm 
We thought Wampus 
Smale’s father owned it, 
and that Mr Catlin here 
rented it. We thought that 
anybody that came on the 
farm without Mr. Catlin’s 
Permission was trespassing 
and could be put in jail or 


something. Why, look at 
all the people!” 
The man named Jim 
climbed up the bank and 
looked. He swore “Mr. Catlin, 


“What's that crowd?” 

“They're going to hunt 
for some old land pirate’s treasure, | guess,” Jibby said 
“T guess they think there is some of it hidden around 
here somewhere But Mr. Catlin thought we would 
charge them a dollar apiece for letting them hunt it 
We didn’t know you owned this land.” 

“A dollar, hey?” said the land pirate’s great-grandson 
“Well, we'll give you a dollar apiece—seven dollars for 
the seven of us—if that's what you want.” 

“Thank you,” Jibby said very politely, and while the 
land pirate’s great-grandson was counting out the money 
he told Wampus and Skippy and Tad and Mr. Catlin 
and me to go and stop the crowd and tell them it cost 
a dollar a day to hunt land pirate’s treasure on this 
farm. “And tell them to look out for the bumblebees,’ 
he said. We wouldn't like the whole of Riverbank to 
get all stung up when all they are doing is trying to 
get the treasure before we get it.” 

So Bill Catlin and all us boys but Jibby ran toward 
the crowd to tell them, and one of the first men we 
saw was the sheriff. We boys did not know him very 
well, but Bill Catlin did, and he went up to him and 
warned him that coming on the farm was trespass and 
that he looked to the sheriff to warn everybody and to 
keep off himself 

The sheriff hated it, but he had to do it, because it 
was his duty, He turned and held up both hands, ‘to 
stop the crowd 

“But you can tell them,” Bill Catlin said, just before 
the sheriff spoke up, “that they can come on the farm 
and hunt treasure for one dollar each per day.” 


O THAT was what the sheriff told them, and at first 

there was a good deal of complaining but when they 
saw that the sheriff and Bill Catlin meant it they formed 
in line at the corner, and Skippy and Tad and Wampus 
and me collected the dollars. Every time we took a 
dollar we said, “Thank you. Look out for bumblebees 
under the old dead pine there,” and they did look out 
Most of them went a good distance around the old pine 
and every one of them made a straight line for the old 
tumble-down farmhouse as soon as they were safe from 
the bees. Some that did not have money to pay the 
dollar borrowed some from others, but a few could not 
wet in, But I've got to tell you what Jibby was doing 

As soon as Jibby had the seven dollars from the 
Arkansas men he said 

“All right, you can hunt treasure now, until midnight, 
but if you don’t find it by then it will cost you another 
seven dollars.” 

“Don't you worry, son,” the man named Jim said 
“We'll find what there is to find before sundown, and 
if you hadn't blown up our dynamite we would have 
found it in half an hour. We know where it is.” 

“That's good,” said Jibby Jones. “My father aly 
says it is wise to know what you are going to do be 
you do it. So I guess you know the law about hidden 
treasure, too?” 

“Tt belongs to the man that owned it in the first plac 
said the man med Jim, “and I guess that as good as 
means me. I didn’t come all the way up here from 
Arkansas without getting ready before hand, like your 
father says to. I've got papers here to prove that I'm 
the great-grandson of old John A. Murrell, the land 
pirate, and that I’m his only heir. So that settles that! 
If great-grandfather was alive it would be his treasure, 
and if any other Murrells were alive part of the treasure 
would be theirs, but I’m the only one alive, so it is 
mine, That’s all fixed, and if there is any treasure 
there T get half, and these six friends of mine divide 
the other half among them. That so, men?” 

The six tough looking Arkansans said it was so. 

30 and get it then,” Jibby Jones said 

im and Jake and the other five got together and 
talked awhile in whispers, looking out through the trees 
now and then. They were making plans. The crowd 
from Riverbank was so big it couldn't all get inside the 


ays 


He Said, “Just Look at That Crowd! 


ruined farmhouse and those that couldn’t were digging 
outside of it, and the whole lot—those inside and those 
outside—were shouting and quarreling and carrying on 
the way money-crazy people do. It was like a riot or 
something, and all the while more strings of people 
were coming up the road and stopping to pay us a dol- 
lar, and then rushing for the old farmhouse, afraid they 
would not get there in time 

The seven Arkansans had their spades and shovels and 
picks and they got together in a bunch and when Jim 
gave the word they started across the weedy field with 
a rush, and straight for the old signal pine, too. Jibby 
watched them until they were halfway across the field 
and then he came wandering towards where we boys 
and Bill Catlin were collecting money from the late 
comers. We had our pockets full of silver dollars and 
bills and small change 


“That's pretty good,” Jibby said, “but we made one 
mistake.” 
“What do you mean?" I said. “Do you mean we 


should hay 
in?” 

“No,” he said, “we ought to have advertised in the 
Riverbank Eagle—the weekly edition of it that goes to 
the farmers. Everybody in town knows about the hid- 
den treasure by now, but the farmers don’t. We ought 
to have put an advertisement in the paper so the farmers 
could have paid us a dollar apiece, too. But I suppose 
no one can think of everything.” 


ALL TUR 


brought a gunny sack to carry the money 


) justithen, because one of the 
Arkansas men had let out a yell. A bumblebee 
had just stung him. The next moment another one let 
out a yell; he had got his sting 
The Arkansas men had gone at the old pine tree slam 
bang, because they knew they had to work fast. They 
knew that as soon as the men and boys by the farm- 
house saw them digging at the tree there would be a 
rush for the tree, so th all piled into the work at 
once and as hard as they could, and there is nothing 
bumblebees hate as much as they hate just that. They 
hate hurry. 

In a moment the whole seven Arkansans were hopping 
and swearing and slashing at their necks and beating at 
the air, but they kept right on digging and picking and 
whacking at the tree. They made more than chips fly 
Whang would go a pick into the dead wood and out 
would come a big slice of tree, and all the while the 
whole seven were jumping and yelling and cussing like 
crazy men 

Then some of the crowd began to run from the old 
farmhouse toward the old pine, and then others began to 
run, but when the first man came near the tree he yelled 
like fury and slappéd the back of his neck and began to 
dance, and then he ran. He ran zigzag, but he ran 
away from the tree, The rest of the Riverbankers 
stopped and when he reached them they asked what was 
the matter and he must have said “Bees!” for they all 
crowded back, They made me think of the mob in a 
movie. They went back a step at a time as if a director 
was saying, “Now! Mob—back one step; show fear; 
back another step!” Only it was bees doing the direct 
ing this time. 

Then the Arkansans gave it up, all but Jim. He 
wrapped his coat around his head and dug and hopped, 
but of a sudden he dropped his pick and hit himself in 
four or six places and jerked the coat from his head 
and came loping toward us sweeping the air with the 
coat, all around his head. We had not found the treas- 
ure, but he had found the bees’ nest, and as he came 
toward us we scooped up the money and held our 
pockets and ran. 

We had so much money we were weighted down with 
it, and we had to run easy or spill it, but we made 
pretty good time. Nota bee got us. We ran down the 
road toward Riverbank a hundred yards or so and that 


too 
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They're Coming to Diz for Treasure, and I Shouldn't Wonder if All the Rest of Riverbank Came Next.” 


was far enough for the seven 
about fifty 
bumblebees, 


Arkansans only came 
yards and they were making it lively for the 
and the bumblebees were making it lively 


for them. Neither of them had time for anything else 
just then 
While we were all scattered that way we saw one 


man come out of the Riverbank crowd and walk right 
up to the dead pine, It was the old tramp we had called 
the Tough Customer. He had tied his pants tight 
around his ankle and he had pulled his shirt up around 
his head and he had his woolen socks on his hands for 
mittens. With his coat on there wasn’t a place a bee 
could get at him, and he walked right up to the dead 
pine and picked up the pick Jim had thrown down, and 
began to dig 

Jibby Jones looked disgusted 

“Dear me!” he said. “I don't like that at all! T did 
hope we might find that treasure ourselves, but I cer- 
tainly think it is a shame for the Tough Customer to 
find it after all the trouble we took to make him 
part.” 

This was too much for Wampus 

“What do you care who digs it up, Jibby?” be asked 
“That Jim fellow gets it anyway. You said "yourself 
that no matter whose land it was found on and no mat- 
ter who found it the treasure belonged to whoever 
owned it first. It wouldn't be us, if we found it, and 
it won't be the Tough Customer, if he finds it. The 
treasure will belong to that Jim man from Arkansas, 
because he is the heir of old John A. Murrell, and 
John A. Murrell was the first owner.” 


de- 


HE ONLY answer Jibby gave to that was to reach 

out a hand and feel of Wampus's shirt, but he didn’t 
like the feel of it, so he felt of mine and he seemed to 
like it better 

“Take off your shirt, George,” he said, slow and calm, 
as if he had all day to waste, and he took off his own 
shoes and pulled off his socks. “I don’t think that tramp 
has brains,” he said. “I think he has robbed honey hives. 
metimes experience is as good as brains.” 

I had my shirt off now, for I can work pretty quick 
when I have to, and then Jibby began pulling it over 
his head 

“Mr. Catlin,” he said, “I see those Arkansawyers are 
not fighting bees now’—but how he saw that with my 
shirt over his head I don't know—‘“and they are not 
digging treasure. They seem to be looking at the sheriff 
as if they did not like him. And I never did like them 
much, I never did think that men who come sneaking 
up a creek or up any back way were thoroughly honest 
men. I wonder if it would be a good thing for the 
sheriff to walk over to them and tell them that they 
have gone off the farm into the road and that they will 
have to pay another dollar to get back onto the farm 
again? If you think that would be a good thing, and 
you want to tell it to the sheriff, maybe you had better 
tell the sheriff to pin on his badge so it can be seen.” 

Bill Catlin grinned 

“T think it might be a good thing,” he laughed 

“Thank you,” Jibby said, “and it might not hurt any- 
body if the sheriff ran toward the Arkansawyers to tell 
them. Maybe they would like to know it as soon as 
possible, so they can make plans.” 

Jibby was ready now to go and help the Tough Cus- 
tomer dig treasure and he started. He did not bother 
to try to see what the Arkansawyers did, but we saw. 
They were standing in the road, looking at the sheriff 
and the badge on his coat, and were talking among 
themselves when Bill Catlin went up to the sheriff and 
spoke to him and pointed to the Arkansas men. The 
sheriff nodded his head, and looked down to see that 
his badge was in plain sight, and then he started for 
the seven Arkansas men, going pretty fast. Those seven 
men took one look at him (Continued on page 41) 
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YOUR PIGMY SLAVES By SOLITA SOLANO 


The Modern Overseer— 
Testing the Behavior of 
Enslaved Atoms at the 
4 States Bureau of 
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caller drops in, he receives the cold shoulder and is 


asked to leave. These atoms have no taste at all for the 
society of others and ask of nature just one boon— 
that they be left to themselves in their solitary family 


happiness 
But sometimes that solitary happiness is invaded by 


a terrible demon that severs home ties, disrupts the 
family circle, and drives some of its members down 
to the earth to become the slaves of men, animals and 
plants 


When the Thunderbolt Attacks 


HAT DEMON is the vandal thunderbolt. With a 
chain of lightning for a whiplash, it tears apart 
contented families of atoms and sends many sad exiles 
to become the burden bearers of all living things on the 
earth 
Carried rushing downward on the shoulders of rain- 
drops, the atom that has heard its doom then volplanes 
to the ground and begins: its existence as a homeless 
worker whose later wanderings make the forty years 
of the children of Israel seem but a Boy Scout hike 
on a Saturday afternoon 
In a strange, new country the worker atom begins 
its burdensome existence. Before the soul of content- 
ment, it is now the spirit of restlessness. Wild to get 
back to its own land, it fumes and struggles, joining 
st one group of alien atoms and then another, al- 
ways unsatisfied with each new group of companions 
and ever ready to break away in search of freedom. No 
prodigal son was ever so eager to get back to the par- 
ental roof as is this unwilling wanderer to reach its 


and help to slay millions as the power in high explosives 


In one form they are peaceful and orderly workers 
that operate gradually in plant and animal cell In 
another form they are terrific and frenzied demons of 


high explosives, letting loose with the roar and tre- 
mendous force of a 16-inch gun of a giant torpedo. 
Yet each individual atom of nitrogen has just as much 
kick” in it in its moments of peace as in its fits of 
fury. It expends its strength gradually when it builds 
up a flower or a puppy. And it expends its strength 
ull at once when it is engaged in blowing up a battleship 


Making Mild Things Mad 


G@ouEINED, with harmless substances, it 
them a terror almost unbelievable—as if a gentle 
lamb were transformed into a raging lion and a gentle 
breeze into a whirlwind that could blow down a city 

Some of these combinations are so hard to explode 
that you could pound them with a sledge hammer with- 
out the blows having any effect. On the other hand, 
some are so irritable that if you should tickle them 
with a feather they would “let go” with a force that 
would smash everything for a block or two 

Dynamite, one of the combinations in which these 
nitrogen workers are placed by the chemist, is a very 
well-behaved explosive. It will not explode, even in a 
train wreck. But if nitrogen iodide, which is prepared 
by putting ammonia on iodine, be allowed to dry into 
a powder even the footfall of a fly will stir the nitrogen 
atoms into a frenzy. They will break jail with a crash 
and a bang and fly back into their home, the free air. 

What looks more peaceable than a bale of raw cotton? 


gives to 


gen atoms hovering over every acre of ground—perhaps 
about 15,000 tons over the average city block 


Man-made Thunderbolts Drive the 
Atoms to Earth 


“ E NEED no longer send to Chili for our little 
workers,” they announced, “We shall make 
artificial thunderbolts and drive them down from the 
air. If we go on depending on Chili there will not be 
pogee nitrogen to make our explosives and fertilize 
the soi 
So the inventors set to work to devise a means of 
making thunderbolts. The first successful factory was 
set up by Professor Birkeland and Dr. Eyde in Nor- 
way. Amid the magnificent scenery of the land of hills, 
by the waters of a lake and on the banks of a rushing 
torrent of water which supplies power for the great 
dynamos, a little settlement was begun which may be 
a manufacturing city of the future. By means of an 
alternating current of three to five thousand volts, a 
powerful electric are is formed between copper elec- 
trodes placed in a stream of air. Instantly a great 
roaring disc of immensely hot flame of burning nitro- 
gen gas six feet in diameter forms between the elec- 
trodes, The gases from the fame are pumped off and 
treated. The result is a mixture of calcium nitrate and 
nitrite and can be used directly as a fertilizer 
Another process was invented by Professor Francke 
The result is called “Kalkstickstoof” or “Nitrolime” and 
is now on the market. No family ties of the nitrogen 
atoms can withstand the terrific heat of this electrical 
force. The atoms are forced to leave their homes in 


January, 1922 
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the air and to come down among us and live 
with other atoms that they heartily hate. 

How much energy is necessary to cap- 
ture the nitrogen atoms may be imag- 
ined if you will reflect that the power used 
to get a single pound of nitrogen from the 
air would lift ten tons of bricks from the 
sidewalk to the top of the tallest building 
im the world, 


Colors and Medicines 


HE CHEMIST has still other ways to 

capture the atoms of nitrogen from the 
alr but the details of his methods would 
not interest anyone who was not a chemist, 
An experiment of a student of the name 
of Perkin which he made back in 1856 re- 
sulted in one of the foremost industries 
of the world, The student was studying 
the products of coal tar. In every ton of 
coal are 120 pounds of tar and in every 
pound of tar about two ounces of benzol. 
This, treated with nitric acid, becomes a 
stuff that smells like bitter almonds and 
which if treated with hydrochloric acid and 
fron filings, is transformed into analine— 
an_ oll. 

The student was trying to get an artifi- 
celal quinine from this strange stuff, filled 
with nitrogen slaves. Instead of quinine 
crystals, he got a black, tarry mass. This 
he tried to wash out with alcohol and found 
he had given it a wonderful purple color. 
This accident was the foundation of the 
great dye industry of the world. 

In regard to all the tricks of the chemist 
in getting the nitrogen atoms to work for 
him in the products of coal tar, Punch, the 
humorous magazine of England, published 
this 
“There's hardly 

name 

Of use or beauty in life's small game 
But you can extract in alembic or jar 
From the ‘physical basis’ of black coal tar, 
Oil and ointment, wax and wine, 


a thing that man can 


And lovely colors called aniline— 
You can make anything, from salve to a 


star, 
If you only know how, from black coal 
tar.” 


When two atoms of nitrogen become tled 
fast to one atom of oxygen, they seem to 
take it as a great joke for this makes 
laughing gas which the dentist gives you 
when you have a tooth pulled out. 


A Wandering Jew Sort of Atom 


MARVELOUS tale could be told about 
the travels of any atom of nitrogen 
that exists in our own body. 

First, it had its life in the dark depths 
of space thousands of millions of years 
ago. Then it went to be a part of the 
great fiery nebula from which the world 
as formed. Later it joined the primeval 
atmosphere about our globe where it re- 
mained until a flash of lightning In some 
storm that occurred millions of years ago 
sent It to the earth where it entered Into 
the roots and then the body of some plant. 

Then a living creature ate it and it en- 
tered into a body and began its travels from 
plant to animal—from animal to plant. It 
lived in thousands upon thousands of strange 
beasts that lived and died long before 
man ever came into existence. That atom 
of nitrosen that is even now throbbing 
in your brain and helping you to read this, 
has been a part of huge reptiles, plants 
Whose appearance we cannot even guess. 
insects, bacteria and an endless series of | 
living things. You ate it with your food 
After a time it will leave you and again | 
wander through other animals, in plants, 
in the atmosphere again. | 

Millions of years after man has left this | 
earth the nitrogen atoms which were a 
part of him may still be working in some 
sort of living creatures now unimagined 
by us, or mayhap be back in thelr home 
in the free alr again 
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Winter Winds and Snows 


(Continued from page 18) 3 | 


snow. I walked on for more than an hour 
and walked out of the storm. All the 
world in front of me and above me and 


below was in sunshine, But it was cold, a 
few degrees below zero, and I climbed down 
to travel in the shelter of the woods. 


A Visit to Beaver Headquarters 


HE DISCOVERY of the day was a new 
beaver pond, This was in spruce woods 
in the upper end of a wide canyon, a trifle 
below timber line. The unusually high dam 


was what caused me to stop. One section 
was elevon feet high. I had seen a few 
other dams that were three or four f 


higher; but they were old dams, enlar 
ments of former dams and had wide bas 
The high section of this new dam lacked 
thickness. If this high section were to 
give way there would be a rush of water 
down the steep canyon. 

My barometer showed that this pond was 
about eleven thousand feet above sea level 
Why had the colony been built off up here, 
and why so high a dam? There were 
number of other things that I hoped to dis- 


cover, so I concluded to camp near for a 
day or two. 

One hundred feet below in the canyon 
was a good camp site by the stream that 


came roaring down under the ice from the 
pond, In a small, grassy, U-shaped space, 
down which towered crowding tall spruces, 


camp was made, It was not much of a 
camp. Just a fire, with my sweater, a 
barometer and camera hanging upon the 


limb of the closest tree 

The closely standing trees were a good 
wind break from the breeze which blew 
down the canyon. I cleared off the snow 
from among the spruces and arranged the 
low hanging limbs for a shelter, I had two 
fires. Lying down under the over-reaching 
dense low limbs that rested on the earth I 
was parallel to the opening. By having a 


fire close to my feet and another near my 
shoulders, with two reflecting logs behind 
the fire, I could be more comfortable than 
usual. 


But night was upon me when these ar 
rangements were completed and sufficient 
wood piled for the night. Then I took 
stock of supplies and cooked supper 
My supplies were scanty. They had been 
“one but for a prospec whom I found 
two days before. His supplies were nearly 
gone and all that he had to divide was 
bacon, coffee, rice and prunes, The pros- 
pector would have given me the bulk of 
everything he had. But this I would not 
allow. I had been living mostly on raisins, 
with an occasional meal of dried corn. The 
rice was cooked and the prunes eaten raw 
It was nearly midnight when I awoke 
from the first sleep. After wooding up the 
fires I sat for a time by them on the re- 
flecting log. A slight breeze was blowins, 
making a mere whisper and nodding in the 
tops of the tall spruces. The stars were 
bright and crowded in the clear sky 7 
Off in the distance I heard the yip-yip- 
ping of a fox, and near, just below, two 
ittle owls were calling their clear hoots 
pleasantly to each other. A martin, or 
something, rustled in the spruce clump close 
to me. 
Why 
eanyon to establish 


had the beavers come far up the 
a colony when there 
were, or used to be, excellent places a mile 
or two down the mountain? As this colony 
appeared to be only three or four years old, 
it occurred to me that they might have 
been driven up there by the occurrence of 
an extensive forest fire three or four years 
before. I planned before looking the colony 
over in the morning to make a trip down 
the canyon to see If there had been such o 
fire. 

Two more sleeps and it was morning. 1 
went down the canyon for a mile or so to 
where it widened and ended. In the lower 
end of the canyon I came to the edge of an 
extensive area of fire-killed trees. This had 
been only a few years before. I then re- 
turned to the beaver colony by the camp. 

These beavers had evidently built a part 
of this high dam immediately after the fire 
three years before, But not all of it the 
first year. It had been raised and length- 
ened each succeeding year. A foot had 
been added to the top of the dam during 
the past autumn or summer, 

But why so high a dam? The dam had 
been placed across a narrow place in the 
canyon. Above there was a flaring so that 
the shape of the main pond was that of an 
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“L." Off to the south of the upper end was | 
ression surrounded by thousands of 


ne building 


main food tree and 


avers, | 


By raising the dam the water had backed | 
up into this aspen-filled depression. This 
made the food problem easy for years. For 


a beaver could swim through deep water to 
his supplies; after felling a tree this could 
be floated to where he wanted it. It was 
this aspen supply which led the beavers to | 
build the high dam which sent water to It. | 

This win food supply was piled in 
the pond against the upper side of the 
housé. In most cases where there is a food 
pile against the house the water in which 
it is piled is deep. Scraping off a patch of 
snow I chopped deeply into the ice and kept | 
chopping until I had a hole through the ice. 

The ice was twenty-one inches thick, Be- 
neath the ice the water lacked just two 
inches of being four feet deep. 

The house Was near the center of the 
pond and it js probable that the water near 
the dam was much deeper 

The beaver dam was fifty-four feet long, 
including the ten-foot section of built-in 
rock point, One-third of the dam, the 
south end, was low; the surface beneath 
flattened and this part of the dam was less 
than two thigh. About thirty feet from 
the south end stood the rock. Between this 
rock and the steep bank at the north end 
of the dam, the fourteen-foot section of the 
dam was from seven to eleven feet high. 

This high section of the dam had taken 
tons of material, I scraped off the snow 
in a number of places and examined {t 
The material in tt was Engelmann spruce of 
large size. This had been cut on the north 
bank of the canyon. There were numbers 
of aspens, and quantities of earth and mud 
In it, too, were grassy growths and willows 
from just above the dam. Otherwise I can- 
not guess where a part of this material 
came from, 

Anyway, it was an Interesting dam 


And 


being still new was but little overgrown 
with willows. Below, between the dam and | 
my camp, were scattered willow clumps, 
groups of spruces and numbers of fallen 
spruce logs. 

By the camp fire that night I planned to 


continue traveling a few days longer, that 
is, if I came lo anyone or any place where 
a few pounds of food could be had. I had 
been out sé teen glorious winter days 
and had tra ubout two hundred miles 
along the high mountains. But I was not 
speeding. I made it a point to linger where 
I found anything of interest 

The owls were merrily hooting, half a 
dozen of th when I lay down, And just 
as I fell asl I heard the eager barking 
of a fox. The night was cold, twenty-one | 
below zero. Large fires were kept blazing. | 

WAS awakened by the cold a few min- | 

utes after ten o'clock. The Ice in the 
pond was booming, giving off echoes which 
came back to me from the head of the 
canyon a few hundred feet above. . 

Ice as it freezes exerts enormous pres- 
sure, and often where it is firmly held 
against the shore buckles or bursts up. Ice 
of a large body of water exerts terrific | 
pressure against the shore | 

The following day I found that my low- 
priced watch had stopped at three twelve 
in the morning. But some time in the night 
I heard a roar and the next instant a rush | 
of deep water swept me out from beneath 
the spruces and fluns me against the trees 
across the narrow opening. 

The high section of the beaver dam had 
given way, was my one thought. The next | 
instant the rushing, roaring water, thick 
with logs and brush, rolled me under and I 
was nearly strangled before I could get my 
head above the er and catch a breath 

The high fourteen-foot section had been 
heayed completely out. The rolling, roaring 
flood flung ainst a tree and I seized | 
a limb and drew myself up. I was terribly | 
chilled in an instant and my clothes began | 
to stiffen before I was seated on a tree 
limb. 

The water had come down with a rush 
and I was in the tree only a few seconds 
when the rush had roared by and was roar- 
ing, and the trees cracking, down the 
canyon. 

Out of the tree I dropped on the wet, ley 
earth, among icy trees. In the dark, with 
the thermometer twenty-one below, hat 
gone and wet fingers trying to freeze, I 
once again tried to start a fire. 


| feel. 
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Be More Careful 


of your teeth—combat the film 


If you are brushing your teeth 
in a wrong way, learn what this 
new way means. 

Authorities now advise it. Lead- 
ing dentists everywhere are urg- 
ing its daily use. Millions of 
people employ it. 

Make this ten-day test and let 
the results show you what really 
clean teeth mean. 


That dingy film 


Film is what clouds the teeth’s 
beauty. It causes most tooth 
troubles. Countless teeth discolor 
and decay because the old ways 
of brushing do not effectively fight 
film. 

Film is that viscous coat you 
It clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. That is what 
discolors—not the teeth. 


Film is the basis of tartar. It 


‘holds food substance which fer- 


ments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


Ways to end it 


Dental science has in late years 
found two ways to fight film. It 
has proved them by careful tests. 
Now they are embodied in a new- 
day tooth paste—called Pepsodent 
—for daily application. 


Pépsad 


REG. U.S, 


Dentists here and abroad now 
advise it. It is now bringing a 
new dental era to some 40 races of 
people. 


Other new effects 


Pepsodent brings three other 
effects, natural and very im- 
portant. 

It multiplies the salivary flow 
—Nature’s great tooth-protecting 
agent. It multiplies the starch di- 
gestant in the saliva, to digest 
starch deposits. They may other- 
wise cling and form acids. 

it multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 

Thus every use does five things 
which dental authorities now re- 
gard as essential. 


You’ll quickly see 

A 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent 
is sent to all who ask. That 
shows the delightful effects. In 
a week you will realize that this 
method means mych to you and 
yours. 

Send the coupon for it. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whit- 
en as the film-coats disappear. 

They mean such cleansing, such 
protection as old ways never 
brought. Get this 10-Day Tube 
and see how much they mean to 
you and yours. 

Cut out the coupon now. 


PAT. OFF. 


ent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which also acts in other essential ways. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now advised by leading den- 


tists everywhere 


What you will see 


Send this coupon for the 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coat disappears. Then read~ 
the scientific reasons for the 
other good effects. It will mean 
a new era in teeth cleaning.~ 


All druggists supply the large tubes. 
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Ten-Day Tube Free ‘ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 505, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a fe 
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MeStachos | The Iron Horse at Hudson Bay 


-an appreciation 


If anyone thinks it’s easy to write] 


Jim Henrys Column] 


Illustrated by Barnet Braverman 
The Grain Buyer 


general observations to five mil- KERTOPDS Ive Did Not Trouble 
lion men and boys without offending N buy your v sit 
now fe 
any of them, he ought to read my buyer of Noceola did 
~ not trouble to turn in = 


correspondence his chair as he im- 


I try to be genial and temperate | purtea this cheerless 
now ee ie 


and considerate, even when discus-| 00" ony: Ohne tell 
j re — about the car Mebb. 
sing old fashioned hard soap—but ATs UC BE 
some-one frequently gets soré don't, Besides, mar- 
ket's uncertain a 

It seems that recently I have inad-| t= Uncertain 
2 on that whether prices are go: 

vertently ¢ reflections on tha whether prices ure g 
well known insignia of masculinity— stay up, er wares 
5 ; >| down, prices up, er 
the mustache I have wounded the DONT clouireaar 
susce ) s of several fellows nobody tell. Best thin, 
usceptibilities of severa obody tell. Best thing 
who follow that school of facial dump your wheat in 

1 he arehouse whe 
landscaping. Only recently a young | ‘ Pann iae aes 
fellow wrote me to the effect that and I'll sell it for you 


I can at t 
er I can get 


vaited to shake ds » lecturer. The women and the children had toiled on 
es Reta pea te raat ee ind prayed as they toiled. Women dragged 


my anti-mustachia attitude must be 


you bought the South Forker's crop So here was another hope blasted. ‘The 3 g 
pure prejudice—probably because lay,” protested Carnie Webster, the Hudson Bay Taiivond, would save fifteen thelr weary | feet behind | CHOP BNE EY 
I r C » endo r en-year-old secretary of the rth hundred miles of railway shipping for th Twelve-year-old girls rode the sulky plow. 
na COpesacs lec EO en cman Fork Grain Growers Alliance Wheat. Once it was completed, the grain But the work had been done. Their share 
upper lip with the necessary fer- “Yep. They beat you to it that time. could be sent to the port at Nelson, only of war work and war loans had le mort 

line harvest See, Thad some August and September con- four hundred miles away, and there loaded gages unpaid. Now the men ere home 
tility to raise a masculine harve tracts to fill, and naturally I bought the on ships for any part of’ the world. | Hud- axain, “No ull Some, were, sleeping 
) stles it wheat that was offered, which hap- son Bay was not nearly as inaccessible as beneath the poppies in anders Ei 
of bustle pared’ tovbe the South orker's it had always seemed, During past vears But new hope had come with the return 
Now, of course, from a business Ea einen ned and left the narrow walls @!sht hundred vessels had entered the Bay. of the men: Everyone had said, ow ¢ 
t s c pat ee OL > ‘the and. only three had been lost. But, of will be we 
Bian POUNE Res atthe Eee BS Dow Gl Dene versing uy prices Hertel t58. course:/it\woulanttiberopanedl this; yenrs Af) sJAnde now! Carnie groaned | between 
be opposed to mustaches, for every | peg? of alr. “of such “a situation it were to be opened, the grain dealer would tight-set teeth. "It must be doné s 
: hairless hide Maing. Why, they simply had to sell, have known of it and would have snapped ply must 
extra square inch of hairless hide Ing of the hundred in the Alli. Up thelr wheat. But labor? If labor was ne aie 
sed use of Mennen Sree DUE eee Cer toed te canon. pil. they, ceaded) waa thera mot; yab-a. was? THe NEXT NIC there was a meeting 
Seite real rtt Mis. avIllty LO faeet. theo: obligationa as. Again he was at Doctor Whidden's side of the North Forkers in Sim Thomp- 
Shaving Cream; but nevertheless I a re eater ea leroben heat. They The crowd was slowly filtering through the son's big barn in listened to Carnie's 
paae Pann Poaate 1S Sneet a. door explanation of the ition with patience, 
want to goon recordasa true admirer, | had atm aero at Ap a Dr. Whidden,” he said, “if you had a only exclaiming against the grain buyer at 
+ Ns ‘ tle re ¥ 2 3 fter t s.C: je unfoldec 
group- fertl ¢ hundred men, could you lay the track the end. But after that, as Carn 
estnetically, of a moderate gre up vhers tay ithe broad, fertile | elds of WO ated orto his “way out,” some listened with enthus!- 
ing of shubbery bordering a man’s TANI CaHLSe thee he Blmncad ton thane sete “Farmers.” asm, others with doubt, *e 
eae ee " , ie 1 “What kind of farmers?” ‘The president says,” Carnie ended, “4 
mouth. In these days of income sd enti ae oe eee tecnolbut ‘Bost in the land,’”’ we can get the road finished Il get the 
; ; on! Poy eULnere) DAA pelea Seman ear ose ly “Why, yes—I'd say we could, But what cars. The grain will be sacked. Any car 
taxes and inventories, men friendly rivalr to very surnmer brought its are (you proposing?, Where would you Ket willcarre dtr nnd’ there's, cnoWeh (cooathene 
mouths have taken on hard lines OM, Crary  MUtinan Ite Keotball out ia. = hundred) Larmers:to desert: their cropsrtol ton cace unitate ands then iit on the 
t hicl | mond, every auturon its Bal the So up there and fight mosquitoes and -carl- new road to make two train Vhat do 
Oh Seeman a eS Cale at Waloped te its highest point, bows files fora conatruction. gang's pay?” yon sas 
soitens aoe Bev Moet, Ditton Eniccs, peCamlatdiducnot “answer? them question’ “thers vas a quist discussion, then im 
> Oe theae Were the thing> thet “Doctor,” he went on, eagerly i any vote. It went heavy for Carnie’s ‘plan. 
Personally, I have always felt tet mon studying books and farm papers, 8Hips enter Hudson Bay this year?” Will you make it unanimous?” smiled 
Shenae Dhan ate da hax Tea e son's Bay Company's supp! e chairman 1 in favor stand up 
that a mustache would lend a note 1 tolling In the fields lone Ine, the Hudson’ y Company's supply the. ct airy aA in: fevorietands apse ee 
Canadian sun had gone to SMR tad 1 All vient, Bonny; you're off". Tha chains 
: | I ae ee eaney ent huniaen Ol Mcilonrseugatseclotuine) sled’ materiale? sisters teGic oo ee oie corres 
own countenance, but the inter: Deacle a ateenl 7 anything that will trade for furs.’ man. We'll do your chores nd summer 
ee weeks stage so de- phic i . . ” Comes in heavy; goes out light?” The fallowing, anc the ‘taters you ge 
EIU REE Wee ke ae i t Dleme. the South -Morkeras” bow breathed ishort back, and ma 1 go with you.” 
presses my associates that I have Brariiny Jenseny EWORRCUTST Stray cremiansl that arabou tlt! Two week Carnie found himself at 


to hand it to ‘em. They 


‘Won't you please sit down,” said Car- the end of the rails on his way to Hudson 
never been able to raise one to ma the ibuyer didn’t 14 “7 want: to talk to your" Bay. His heart thrilled at the thought of 
t t on'tdare ton , fo: ar : 15 WA he what this government project meant ‘or 
urity. Idon = OW EOE HE a ees ne «YOU MIGHT make a go of it,” said the the first time in history Hudson Bay would 
it would be gr Ly 1 c i Loe doctor, as they stepped out beneath the be reached by the iron horse All its rich 

In spite of the foregoing, I in- ai rae August and Stars, “but' you'll have to beat the supply resources would be open to the world, and 


ship to Port Ne 


Gee at on and that'll be some the secluded valleys of Manitoba would 


sist the it the reason you see so task. The only way js to make the trip have an outlet to the sea 


ig, ould Martin, pulling Up'& one there. If) the. telegraph wires’ which Yes, and this summer!" he whispered 
many smooth faces nowadays is of bluegrass nae } ink We t R katt were strung along the right-of-way when it to the scrub spruce and jack pines, as, 
. se OVS > were just naturally le ou val! was graded had been kept up you might buckling his ck over his shoulders, he 
peci i th n and ay nays Haye Wrerive But el have got in touch with the captain that turned down that eighty miles where not 
earned that wonderful Mennen eraid so, dmitted Carnie mut B Way But you know what the conditions cleari told of cabin, not a fireside beck- 
lath me time to think. Mebby there's & WAY: are in a sub-Arctic region and-of course oned & welcome; but where wae mos- 
ather, even on a sensitive upper Going to the lecture to-night they wouldn't keep up line work over elghty quitoes, fre shets, and perhaps wash-outs on 
Mebby es 0 ited country just to keep the newly-laid roadbeds waited to invite 
enders § vin JaINIeSS anc mil f uninhabite r | r 
lip, renders shaving painl nd in touch with an Isolated trading station. him to turn back 
pleasant. The razor slips over HEY PARTED with this, but Carnie There's a hundred miles you'll have to 
those drez aded spc ts of soft « utic le mingled his thoughts ae the knotty cover with a hand H y and then Pisnty EN DAYS from that pnts ag Rune figure 
A v. wheat-sales problem with the happy miles of mudd. aded right-of-way. Ani with eyes nearly swollen shut by mos- 
gently as the touch of a baby’s thoughts of the lecture to be given that I’m quite sure the snow's not all gone up quito bite and his clothing water-soaked 
night at the town hall at Noceola. Two there, quite as sure, too, that the mos. re appeared at the trading station at 
finger. nter terms the boy had managed to get quitoes have arrived; and I want to tell Port Nelson on Hudson Ba 
For the magic of this amazing away to college do vn dt Brandon, During you that sloppy snow to your knees and Stop her! Signal her! Stop her!" he 


ome mosquitoes from your knees up, with a exclaimed to the factor, pointing away at 
mirer of the college president possible blizzard thrown in, is a combina- the Hudson's Bay Trading Company's sup- 
Dr. Whidden, who, two years before, had tion one does not care to contend with ply steamer, which was weighing anchor 

to a condition of been elected a member of the Canadian often Well, ‘bi of luck and may you What for?" demanded the factor, slowly 


complete pros arliament come back He smiled as he gripped his taking his pipe from between his teeth 


a The lecture was on “The New Democ- pupil's hand. Phe captain! I've got to see the cap- 
a Hirward,- tration the wir- racy But, though Carnie w there, on As Carnie rode home that night between tain!” Carnie sank to the ound in ex- 


lather never yet has failed to reduce|a great. a 


3 Seat close to the front, he heard little fields of waving green, his heart swelled faustion 

lest, rootiest, most th pride and admiration for his people The fac looked him over 

rebellious beard that n the platforr nd the boy remem- He remembered what a wilderness it was stepping to the flagpole began a set of wig- 
Member of Parliament, when they came; the struggle they had to wags which sent the distant anchor asch 


bered that he was 
Jaleum ever ruined the tem und on t committee which managed the subdue the wiry sod; the loss of the first plunging into the bay 
r matters pertaining 


< |mi to the new Hudson Bay year’s crop by frost. All that, and then — With the boy revived, he loaded him 
n per of men or razors. |matters pertaining to the ney to him. So, had come the war, The men had gone. aboard his gasoline launch and took him 
I'll match you crossing and recross- LO} SBs 


that lecture As Dr. Whidden stepped 


owly; then 


ip 

E tC p ing his legs, studyin The conference with 
Le a my demonstrator | the tips of ht ibb: re : = Z the captain lasted but 
tube against a dime| fins aie ARLE te ffteen minutes, but, as 

ime becoming mo r¢ 1efcame out from’ it 

that I can prove it. | certain that his dream Carnie shone on 

muld come true, he his face n_ through 


mituatieailiec cutee the mosquito bite: 

"Only remember, 
said the captain not 
later n the tenth of 
s tem r That's the 
day IT dare stay in 
the bay.” 

It was the first day 
f July that a hundred 
men from North Fork, 
with turkeys and 
blankets, crowded 
themselves into th 


¢ through 

bee But once it was 
over, he shot upon t 

(Mennen Salesman) platform, and, drag 
ging the surprised doc- 
for into a corner, | 


THE Mennen Company | ii nite ait 


questions 
Newark. NJ. USA Dr. Whidden, will 
| the Hudson Ba rail- 
road be finished this 
immer?” 
That's hard to say 


two-coach train a 

smiled the doctor Noceola. The Ate 
Why buyer, standing in the 
“WISI vielen ae door of his office, said 

there's tha ientan ne to a bystander 

labor ere’s eighty 


“IT wonder what Rink 
of a plenic those 
lers are goin’ on. 
There's sure the whole 
of North valley.” 

As the days grew 
into weeks, and they 
did not return, the 
srain buyer's wonder 
frew. At times he 
drove out into the val- 


miles teel to lay 
ind labor is so 9 


ance 
conditions so bad up 
there, mosquitoes, cari- 
bou-fiies, rain and all 
that, you know men 
Jon't like it up ‘there 
The last I know, we 
were about to abandon 
the project for more 


ettled times. But, if ley to look over tho 
you want to know crop and ask ques- 
definitely — want to tions, The North 
write a papor on it, or Forkers certainly 

something —why “I'll Dur eres 


a bumper crop, the 
best the valley had 
seen. But it was being 


5 - > - —_ harvested by en, 
Stop Her! Signal Her!" He Cried, children and hired 


send you the detalls’”* 
| Carnie’s face fell 
He dropped back be- 
| hind the crowd that 


| SAE Hn 


January, 1922 
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harvesters. Where were the men of North 
Fork? To this question he could get no 
answer. The North Forkers were “clos 
mouthed" if they chose to be. Not a fiv 
year-old child would give him any informa- 
tion. 

And when one day he ventured at buy- 
ing a little wheat, Widow Foraker, who 
had lost her husband in the war, turned 
him down flat; told him she would not have 
any wheat to sell that fall. No wheat to 
sell, and here were hundreds of acres stand- 
ing thick with shocks! 

But secrets will out. 
college president, 
who let the cat out of the bag; 
someone else. Anyway, one bright morn- 
ing, along the first of August, every big 
daily in Canada came out with the head- 
lines: “Hudson Bay Railway to be Com- 
pleted this Year,” 

There followed two full columns, carried 
over to page five, telling how a hundred 
farmers, led by an elghteen-year-old boy, 
had left their crops to women, children and 
hired help, while they wrestled with ties 
and steel rails that they might have a mar- 
ket for their crop, and how the Hudson's 
Bay Trading Company's supply ship would 
bring this crop, two trainloads of it, to the 
outside world via Hudson Bay. The papers 
heralded it as an epoch-making event 


Perhaps it was the 
Member of Parl 


T WAS not a week until Carnie, now 
superintendent of cook and camp sup- 
plies, within ten miles of Hudson Bay, ¥ 
deluged with letters. Most of these we: 
mere congratulations. But one bore the 
business head of a great grain concern that 


did business in Halifax. It was an offer 
for the crop, “f. 0. b. the Hudson's Bay | 
Company's supply ship in the above-named 
port.” 

Soizing cH and paper, Carn red | 
for a moment, then the little .per 
shack nearly split its sides with his shouts 

He went racing down the right-of-way 
where a hundred men were still struggling 
with ties and steel. As the men lifted 

boy, and 


seamed but smiling faces to the 
heard him say, “It’s twenty cents a bushel | 
on the average better than the South Fork- 
ers got, and we can draw on 
ute the ship makes dock,” thes 
a cheer that sent the caribou crashing 
through the brush and black bears climb- 
ing trees. | 

It was an odd train that puffed Into Port | 


Nelson one day In early September, Bunk | 
cars, gravel cars with new lumber sides, | 
cattle cars, they were, but every one of | 
them was loaded with sacked wheat. This 


train was followed closely by anothe 
the first engine puffed up and came to rest 
beside Hudson Bay, Carnie, who had been | 
riding beside the engineer in his cab, mur- 
mured : | 
“Well, the Jron horse gets a drink from 
Hudson Bay.” 
“Not quite tha 


As 


smiled the old engineer. 
“If she took a 5! of that brine she'd be 
drunk for a week, but you might say she 
took a sniff of it, anyway.” 

Back in North Valley were a hundred 
happy homes, and in Noceola was one grain 
buyer who had lost half his profits for that 
year, and perhaps for many a year to 
come. 
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Noah’s Bark 


(Continued from page 25) 


had alrea started the job of collecting 
a pair of every species of animal, bird and 
insect that inhabited the cypress swamps. 


yhow, Joe reflected, Noah ha already 
hered the flea family aboard to be 
saved, only he hadn't stopped at a pair of 


them. Where Noah wasn't tar to cure 
mange he was flea bites, and tar and flea 
scratching kept most of his hair from grow- 
ing. 

Joe went out on his log-boom before he 
went to bed. If he had been quite sure that 


it was real crevasse water rising arourtd 
his little platform shanty he would have 
stuck a handspike in his windlass, wound 


up the cable and opened the channel, for 
the current would drift the lilies out of 
Bayou L'Traverse and keep them out. But 
on the other hand a southerly wind might 
bring the floating islands off the lake, catch 
his boom open, jam the bayou mouth and 
he'd have to call on the mill company for 


men to clear the stuff out and & nis 
windlass to working again, So he 
closed and turned in, with Noah lying on 


the foot of the bed 
And before he fell asleep he thought he 
sty chain snap somewhere. 
“Sure , mutter Joe “The boom 
raft are pullin’ on those old pilin’s. I 
on the water is beginnin’ to run out 
faster—hope so 

He knew that sometime around midnight 
the Loblolly was due to come down from 
the mills, running light and free. But he 
knew, also, that Cap'n Abadie would 
awaken him with his hoarse whistle. If he 
didn’t Noah would with his howls and 
barks and general detestation of towboats. 

And Joe had no more got to dreaming 
pleasantly about the detective business 
than he both heard and felt Noah go bound- 
ing off the bunk with his opening salute 
out to the stars 

"Phat old Loblolly,” muttered Joe sleep- 
“He never bothers about anybody else! 
e—there goes her poor old screecher |" 
He rolled out slowly, Through the moss- 
plumed cypress trees he got glimpses of the 
red port light of the old steamboat, Joe 
discovered that the swamp for were 
whistling in a good northerly breeze, The 
lilies riding down Bayou L'Traverse were 
bobbing up and down in the starlight. Joe 
noticed that some of them were huge 
wths, three and four feet high, showing 
that the rising water had swept them out 
of their secluded spots in the swamp; and 
that these had piled along his boom so that 
the lantern set on its end to show appr 
ing boats whether it was open or not, was 
quite hidden. 

He thrust his spike in the capstan and 
began to turn the windla The approach- 
ing steamboat showed both port and star- 
board lights now, but her searchlight was 
not working as it usually did when Cap'n 
Abadie was picking up his points in the 
forest-margined channel, - 

“She ain't goin’ to open so easy,” mut- 
tered Joe, heaving on his spike. “If Aleck 
don’t slow down I'll have to signal him to 
hold off a minute,” 


TR FEW TIMES when the boom had 
stuck, Joe had given a lantern swing to 
keep the bayou craft back, not always 
trusting that they would pay heed to the 
light on the boom-end at the opposite bank 
He gave one more heave on the spike while 
Noah, rushing about the platform, kept up 
his usual uproar at the approaching Lob- 
lolly. Then Joe mtonped the vain effort, and 
ran nimbly out on the planks nailed to the 
top of the log-boom to get his lantern. He 
stopped midway. 7 

“Phat crazy Cajun is comin’ on full 
speed!” he grumbled. “The big lilies have 
hidden the light and he thinks the boom Is 
open!’ He started on, and then turned 
The red and green lights and the dark bulk 
of the bayou steamboat seemed rising omi- 
nously before him, It wouldn't do to be 
caught out there in midstream on the log- 
boom. So Joe ran back to his platform and 
began to yell. He didn't fear that hitting 
the boom would hurt the IMI any but 
it would make trouble replacing It, 

“Noah! Shut off the racket!” he yelled. 
“Makin’ so much noise the pilot can’t hear 
me, and he's used to your howls. Say— 
there she goes—into the boom; old pup! 

The square overhang of the steamboat 
came riding high through the thick hya- 
cinth blockade along the boom. Joe caught 
a glimpse of the lone deck-hand on watch 
staring ahead, seeing now the lantern on 
the logs. But the towboat men cared not 
a rap for breaking the boom—it wasn't 
their worry, but Joe's. And Joe stood by 
his windlass before his little shanty yelling 
vain denunciations at the steersman, 

The next minute he went down on his 
head with a tremendous flop. Noah came 
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over on top of him Jamming a wet paw into | 
Joe's eye. Then a surge of water swashed 
up through the logs and a mass of heavy 
hyacinths flung half over the struggling 
He heard wood smashing, and rend- 
ing of the mooring lin The two pilings 
to which his raft home was attached cam« 


heeling over, and the next instant he heard 
the roar and smash of the Loblolly's stern 
paddles right by his ear 

Joe got to his feet unsteadily on a wreck- 
age of bouhding logs and enta ed water 
hyacinths. Amid all the noise, as he was 
slewed along by the paddle frame, came 
Noah's frantle barks. 

“She pulled the works up by the 
roots!” gasped Joe, wiping the slimy halr- 
like tentacles of the hyacinths out of his 


eyes. "The boom cable did that—I had it 
wound up tight, and never got a chance to 
slacken it!" 

If Joe had made a jump then he could 
have climbed onto the deck frame timbers 
of the Loblolly, climbed over the 
gear of the paddle wheel and ex 
her chain-drive and gone aboard safely 
tow- 


But he was so amazed at having the 
boat yank his boom, raft and house along | 
out in the lake that at first he merely 


stared uncertainly about. He guessed what 
had happened to weaken his shore moor- 
ings. The rising water and swifter current 
had made an extra strain on the rotten pil- 
ing, and instead of breaking the boom | 
chains, the weakest point had given away 
under the boat's impact. . 

Also he wouldn't leave Noah to go down 
In the wreck of the ark Lunging back on 
the logs and lily drift, he seized the old dog 
by the neck and dragged him along. Then 
to Joe's alarm, he discovered that the | 
steamboat was turning to starboard for the 


run out into Grand Lake, and that this 
moye swung her stern around so that his 
raft and shanty came dangerously near the 


big paddles which threshed and pounded by 


his side. Once he was flung almost a 
the churning planks, and had to dodge hack, 
still hauling Noah with him. And now 


saw that he couldn't gain the deck of 


Loblolly if he wanted to. A jerk or 

of the slowly-parting log-boom  trailin 

along under the boat's side, and he 

too far back in the tumultuous wash to 

reach the paddle frame. 

JOE stood up In the washing wreck and 
looked ahead. 


He had thought that, any 
moment, the steamboat would break free of 
the boom-logs and set him and his ark | 
adrift, but somewhere ahead they were 
snagged too firmly, 

“Say, we don't want to be hauled out in 
that lake in this wind!"" he roared vainly 
“It's rough enough ridin’ in the Lobdlolly’s 
wake |” 

He and Noah were getting a fearful shak- 
ing up. The little board shanty behind 
them lurched crazily this way and that, the | 
capstan had been pulled flat by the strain | 
on the light wire cable, and the raft was | 
rolling apart as the big foamy waves beat | 
up through its timbers from the Loblolly’s | 
wheel 

“Why don't those fools look astern? 
yelled Joe. “All rolled in thelr bunks ex- 
cept the pilot and that deck man, and he's 
snoozin’ forward on a rope coil I'll bet! 
pieces, Noah—that’s what 


Noah stood 
log and his port lexs on another and listed 


with starboard feet on one | 
first one way and then another as the logs | 
tossed with the water rushing through and 
over them. It was no place for & houn’ dog | 
who hated water. And Joe thought he saw | 
positive fury in the eyes that Noah turned 
on the tail Mght of the Loblolly 

“No wonder,” muttered Joe. “Here old 
Noah's bein’ dragged back across the luke 
where he came from by this outfit that he 
Just despises! And if we don't get swamped 
out there I'm mistaken! Or slewed cross- 
wise into the paddles—that'd be the finish, 
all right—chawed up in her paddle box!" 

As the steamboat turned more stendily 
to the right, a portion of the log-boom 
which had been clinging under her over- 
hanging deck, swept out from the hull and 
came around alongside of Joe's agitated 
raft. The raft also was jerked square 
across the Loblolly’s wake, and the ble 
waves rushed clean over it. The flimsy 
shanty came down like a card house, and 
Joe—hanging to the overturned capstan, 
saw his bedding, kitchen stuff and books 
strewn out on the foam. He himself had 
difficulty in breasting the rush of water. 
With an arm about Noah he lay looking 
almost up at the cataracts pouring from 
the Loblolly’s paddles at each revolution. 
Spray showered them both, but what scared 
Joe now was to see that the steamboats 
turn had dragged the steel wire cable al- 
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Economical Equipment 


Forty years ago the management of the 
Bell Telephone System organized for a 
supply of the apparatus which it foresaw 
would be required in the development of 
its new industry—telephone service. 


The telephone in some countries is 
the luxury of the rich, but in America 
it is used by practically all the people. 
This universal service is due in large 
measure to foresight in engineering and 
manufacture. 


Switchboards with millions of parts, 
other apparatus of highest efficiency, and 
all necessarily of complex and intricate 
design, cables and wires and a multitude 
of technical devices enable our country 
to lead the world in telephone service. 


All this telephone equipment is made 
in a factory which is recognized through- 
out the world as having the largest pro- 
duction and the highest standards of 
workmanship and efficiency. 

This factory, controlled through stock 
ownership by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, has been for 
forty years the manufacturing depart- 
ment of the Bell System; with the result 
that the associated companies secure 
equipment of the highest development, 
made of the best materials, produced in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
public, and with the certainty of mod- 
erate costs. 

Economy in the Bell System begins 
with the manufacture of equipment. 
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“Be a Bigger Success 


Than Dad— 


“Learn to do some one thing well—| 
better than other people, That's what 
will get you ahead. And you can do 
it, my boy, for today there's a way to 
get the training that I didn’t have when 
I was your age.” 


Dad is right. The International | 
Correspondence Schools e made it 
possible for thousands of boys to train 
themselves for special work—to gain 
the expert knowledge that commands 
a good job and good money. What 
these thousands of other young men 
have done through I. C. S, training you 
can do, too. 

Take Dad’s advice. He'll tell you 
the thing to do is to get started. He'll 
say, “Don't delay.” The first thing— 
right now—is to mark and mail this 
coupon. 
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most athwart the spot where the plank 
arms struck up through the water. a 

“Look out!” yelled the lily tender, “if 
that ever gets wound up in—" 

Joe never finished the sentence, for he 
saw that “it” happened, and words couldn't 
express his dismay. The light cable was 
struck by one of the up-coming blades, 
lifted higher and higher, dragging the 
wrecked raft closer to the downpour of 
water, then it slipped. only to be caught by 
the next paddle blade, And this time it 
heaved clear up and over the big wheel 
and down the other side. 

Joe's dissolving raft was buried in a 
shower of foam, for the shortening cable 
dragged it up to where he could look right 
under the paddles, 

Diving and staggering as blade after 
blade hammered the cable, the remnant of 
the raft bobbed on Joe had one arm 
gripped about the cepa and the other 
around Noah's neck, First their heads were 
above the foam and then below it, but the 
alr was so filled with spray that it didn’t 
make much difference. 

Joe's first terror that the raft would be 
swept up in the wheel with him on it 
passed, for this did not happen. Besides 
he could dive off and swim the mile to 
shore perhaps if he had to, although he 
wasn’t the best swimmer In the world. 

"If—I—havye to!" bubbled Joe in the 
cts from the wheel; ‘well, I guess I 
ve—to! Oh, Noah—get off of me!" 

For old Noah kept struggling up through 
the swirling water still barking at the Lob- 
toly. As each paddle struck the surface 
he barked, and with each clank of her old 
fear chains he barked in cadence. When 
Noah's nose went under water be_ blub- 
bered, but Joe knew this meant continued 
challenges to the towboat. Don Quixote 
fighting windmills had nothing on old Noah 
hurling defiance at towboats. 


HE OLD FELLOW had a terrible time 

keeping his footing, too, and mostly he 
was walking on Joe’s neck or face as the 
rolling, pitching logs gave way under his 
feet. Joe hung to the capstan timber, for 
he knew if everything else broke free this 
would stick to the cable 

“But if it does, we're goners,” he thought, 
“for when the raft is broken up the cap- 
stan stick won't float the cable. It'll sink, 
and we'll have to let go! Wish't I'd done 
it before!" 

For the big waves were swooping down 
broadside on from the north now, when the 
Loblolly was far in the lake, and Joe knew 
he never would battle his way to the 
swamp-forest shores, uninhabited and im- 


4 lone, high butte, the one that he had said 
Was a favorite resting place of eagles and, 
sure enough, while climbing to the top of it 
we saw no less than three of the great 
birds circling around and around above it. 
Our horses were breathing hard when they 
brought us up to the summit, which was 
very narrow, and about fifty steps in length 
east and west. In the eastern end of it 
Was a pit, wind worn, half-filled with rotten 
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| well 


|came down a coulie into the valley 


slicks and earth that had blown into it. It 
was the old man's pit. Many summers back 


he had there ized no less than seven 
eagles. He said that his shovel should be 
lying a little way down the east slope, 


where he had thrown it, and I_went down 
and found it, the shoulder blade of a big 
bull buffalo, all yellow and green with age. 
Into the pit I went with it, shoveled some 
of the Ioose earth and sticks and wind- 
blown grass into my leather wrap, and then 
the old man lifted it out and, carrying it 
away from the pit, so scattered it 
so that no trace of it was to be seen. 
There must have been fifty loads of filling 
in the pit, but we never stopped work until 
the last load had been carried off and scat- 
tered, and the pit was like new, straight 
walled, smooth floored, and so deep that 
when I stood up in it, my shoulders were 
level with the top. The old man was pleased 


| with the appearance of it, and said that I 


was sure to have great success in it, for it 
was in the best of all the buttes that he 
knew and, too, there could be no doubt 
iat Sun was with me in all that I did. He 
sang all the way home, where we arrived 
Just dark, 

On the following day we had the women 
take two travois loads of willow sticks out 
to the pit, and on the next day I began 
to hunt for a wolf, needing the stuffed skin 
of one to attract the eagles. Wolves were 
everywhere, IT must have seen more than 
a hundred during the day, but try as I 
would IT could not get within rifle shot of 
one of them. Barly the next morning I left 


| camp afoot and wandered down the river a 


y to a deep-worn buffalo trail that 
The 
east side of the coulie was a high rock wall; 
the wind was from the west. I got up 
onto the top of the wall, stuck a bunch of 
sagebrush at the edge of it for a screen, 
and lay down to watch the trail. Wolves 
were always following the buffalo; there 
« footprints of them in the dusty trail. 
e thirsty buffalo, come to water; and 
wolves, follow them! 
rayed Ancient Raven to give 
and soon. 


long w 


» and 
me good luc! 


[HAD NOT lain there very long when I 
saw a cloud of dust away up the coulie. 
Owing to its narrowness and snake-like 
bends, I could not see the coulle itself, no 
part of it farther up than a hundred steps 
from where I lay, But I knew what was 
making that dust rise: buffalo coming down 
to water. I could mark their advance by 
it, and as it continued to rise all along the 
upper reaches of the slope, I knew that a 
very large herd was coming. The leaders 
soon appeared in the Inst stretch of it to 
the river, and upon sighting the water they 
broke into a run to it, passing right under 
me and making my eyes smart with the 
dust that their pounding hooves kicked up 
ond the wind flung into my face. On they 
came, like a brown stream of water rush- 
ing over big stones In a steep slope, crowd- 
ing into the narrow river, spreading all ae 
and down it, hooking and pushing and 
crowding one another for a place to drink. 

I kept watch upon the trail, and after 
some hundreds had passed down It saw the 
last stragglers coming, a few old bulls, poor 
enough with their stubby horns, and their 


winter coat still clinging to them in ragged, 


riding at the Lobdlolly’s tail this distance 
seemed equally foolish. Still, he might, if 
the seas didn't pound him off, for that 
dangerous drag into the death-dealing 
wheel had ceased a bit. The cable, after 
having gone half over the wheel, hung over 
the starboard stanchion above the chain 
that rolled through an aperture from the 
engine room, and the blades barely cleared 
it at each stroke. Joe watched the cable 
and the blades fascinatedly. A little 
change of direction and the cable would 
again be caught and he wondered what 
would happen then? The remnants of the 
raft with Noah and himself on it dragged 
not fifteen feet from the paddle edges as 
they lifted from the water. 

“Whoof!” went Noah, with gasping, valit 
ant barks. “Whoof! Whoof! Whoo—’ 

“Keep still!” roared Joe into Noah's ear 
“You make me crazy!" 

Then another big boll from the wheel 
arose and buried them, Up came Noah's 
head first, and he barked, Joe bobbed up 
a second later, and he no more than got a 
gasp of air and his eyes opened, when there 
came a terrific grinding of metal, a regular 
ear-splitting screech, above the din of the 
water. The cable jerked and jerked through 
the sheets of spray. 

Then, for a second, there was a pause. 
The steamboat's wheel stroked slowly once 
and rested. Joe and Noah came to the 
surface once more and bobbed about on the 


swells. apart from the dripping water 
from the blades and the hissing in th 
boiler room beyond the paddle box, it 


seemed actually silent, Joe even heard the 
engineer suddenly aroused from his little 
box amidships, and he seemed to be swear- 
ing. At least he was peeved, and so was 
the voice that shouted back from the pilot 
house on the upper deck. 

"“Hey—down there!" bawled Captain 
Abadie to the engine room; "what the mis- 
ehief went wrong with the starboard 
chain?" 


reckon !"" shouted the 
He was coming aft 
“We done stripped 


engineer 
to the 


box 
every cog on somethin’ that got under the 


paddle 


chain, Cap'n Aleck! Head 


wind. 


her up'n the 


2" shouted the captain, 

The deck hand had come aft and was 
peering through the silent wheel. 

It was Gaspar Morel whom Noah hated 
worse than anyone on the Loblolly, because 
Gaspar was the man who chucked him 
overboard two months ago; and old Noah 
stretched up above Joe's shoulder and let 
loose a chorus of wrath. 


scoundrel dog that we got rid of once in 
L'Traverse !" 

“Boo—woo—oo!" howled Noah, as Joe 
tried to get breath for speech, 

“Well!” The engineer had come around 
over the broken gear wheel, looked down 
at a snarl of twisted steel cable in it, and 
then stared beyond at what seemed to be 
two small dark objects bobbing up and down 
on the waves. “Well! Say, I thought I 
was dreamin’! Halfway across this here 
lake I sat there hearin’ something like a 
dog. Sounded like that old mangy Noah 
dog, too, and I thought I was ha'’nted by 
his ghost! Every time the wind came a 
bit aft, I thought I heard that dog—" 

“Say!" shouted Joe crawling up on the 
five platform logs which were all that was 
left of his lily-boom. “Get a pole and jab 
us around the wheel where we can get 
aboard, will you, Pete? Heard us, hey? 
You ought to have heard us—we been 
hangin’ here for an hour, I guess; and Noah 
ain't let up once on barkin’!" 

The steamboat was careening around in 
the wind. Cap'n Aleck Abadie stood star- 
ing down over the rail. The engineer and 
fireman and deck hand Morel were fishing 
Joe and Noah around to where they could 
pull them up. 

“You mean to say!—" demanded the cap- 
tain, “that I pulled you clean out in the 
lake? I knew we broke the boom in them 
lilles all right, but I wasn't worryin’ about 
that, Joe!” 

“No, I guess you weren't!" shouted Joe. 
“Look out there, Gaspar!—my dog's comi 
aboard again, and he sure hates you worse 
than poison 

“Whoof!” went Noah, groggily, with bale- 
ful eyes on his former enemies. 

Gaspar Morel slid up on an 
covered pipe, “Dat ol’ rascal—" 


asbestos- 


“Get busy there!" said Cap'n Aleck 
“Roust the boys out and chisel that wir 
out of the gear if you can’t_pry it loo 


We can run across to Big Cypress Point 
with just the port engine workin’ if we 
have to!" 

Joe Le Conte limped back to the warm 
boiler floor and pulled Noah down by his 


side. Noah felt weak, too, but not in 
spirit. He watched his tormentors work 
and sweat for half an hour before the Lob- 


lolly was able to go on at half speed. The 
very sound of her engine seemed subdued 
and crestfallen, and Noah cocked one ear 
forward and listened as if he wag able and 
willing to take her on for another round 
if she felt chesty again. 

Never mind, old boy,” whispered Joe, 
nd he rubbed Noah’s skinny neck; “mebbe 


passable. It was a good nineteen miles Log?” yelled Gaspar, “Cap'n Aleck, it you can’t eat this steamboat up; but we 
across the lake this way, and the {dea of ain't no log—it’s a dog! ‘That ol’ yella made her limp home on one leg!" 
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Seizer of Eagles 


(Continued from page 16) 


yellow patches. They were not running; 
they came down the trail with the stiff walk 
of old age, and the last one of them had a 
limping foreleg. Lo! a little way behind 
Kim came seven wolves, all in single file, 
all covered with dust, their tongues hang- 
ing out of their mouths. When they had 
come right under me I gave a faint wolf 
cry; they stopped short, pricking up their 
ears, poking and listening for the maker 
of the cry. I took good aim at the leader 
and pulled the trigger. Boom! Down he 
went, writhing in the dust, the others fled 
back up the trail, and the buffalo went with 
a thundering rush down the valley. When 
I got down to my wolf he was dead. I 
skinned him very carefully, leaving the feet 
attached to the hide, and hurried home to 
give it to Red Wings, who was to stuff it 
with grass. 

On the following day the old man went 
again with me to the pit, where we worked 
a very long time covering it over with wil- 
low and grass, all except a small space at 
its west end, which I was to cover after I 
had slid down into it to begin my watch. 
I say that we covered the pit, but in fact 
I did very little of the work, little more 
than handing the old man the willow sticks, 
gathering clumps of grass for him, and 
watching the care with which he placed 
them, often changing the position of sticks 
and grass until satisfied that they formed 
a right appearance. And, truly, when he 
had done, the covering—save for the open 
space that he had left—was all one with the 
ground around it. He had me go down 
into the pit to see what I thought of it. I 
was surprised: seen from the outside, the 
ccvering had seemed to be one solid part 
of the butte summit; but looking at it from 
under, I could see more blue sky than sticks 
and grass. I crawled out very much dis- 
turbed: “The covering is not thick enough!" 
I cried. “It is like a spider web; every- 
where open aneces in it, The eagle, when 
he comes, will look down and see me and 
fly away!" 

The old man Jaughed. “I thought you 
would say that!" he exclaimed, "But now, 
stand right at the edge of the pit, lool 
down and see this!” And so saying, he 
shoved his whitish colored leather wrap 
down through the open space. Look as I 
would I could not see it—see nothing below 
the grass that covered the sticks. I said 
that I couldn't understand it: the holes, 
the open spaces, had disappeared. 

Again the old man laughed. “The open 
spaces are still there, but you, nor the 
eagle when he comes, can see them, for you 
are Loa kine from light down at darkness; 
all below the grass seems to be solid ground. 
But from the inside you look up at light, 
and all between you and it, every stick and 
every clump of grass and every space be- 
tween them is plain enough, And if you can 
see nothing below the covering, you who 
can see a little at night, much less can the 
eagle see below it: his eyes are for light 
only, the strong light of Sun; at night, even 
at dusk, he is as blind as though his eyes 
had been destroyed. Well, now bring out 
my wrap and we will go home.” 

Again I slid down into the pit, took up 
the wrap, and looked out through the coy- 
ering and saw the old man standing close 
above and looking down. “Don't you see 
me?" I cried. "No, of course, I don't!" he 
answered. I crawled out, satisfied at last 
that an eagle could not see me in there, but 
all the same it was very strange that one 
couldn't see in one direction as well as in 
es I puzzled over it all the way 

ome, 

Having now my pit all made, the stuffed 
wolf skin to put over it, I began on the 
next morning the four days of prayer—one 
day for each world direction—that all seiz- 


ers of eagles 50 through before entering 
their pits. I did not know the prayers. 
Never before me had there been a seizer of 
eagles but was himself a Sun priest and, 
therefore, able to do his own praying and 
sacrificing, So, day after day, Red Wings 
taught me to say these prayers, to sing the 
seizing of eagles songs, and he went with 
me into timber, where I sacrificed a_ fine 
pair of moccasins to Sun, and prayed for 
success in my coming work. On the after- 
noon of the fourth day, the old man had a 
sweat lodge built for us and, inviting in 
several other Sun priests of the tribe, we 
had a long sweat, and all present prayed 
the gods to keep me safe from eagle beaks 
and claws, and begged them to help me 
in all ways so that I could bring home many 
of the powerful birds. Then, when the 
sacred Thunder pipe was passed to me, I 
prayed Sun for success, and asked Ancient 
Raven, too, to do all that he could for me 
when I should go to lie in my pit. 


T DAYLIGHT, on the following morning, 

I got up and saddled two horsen that T 
had kept picketed in camp all night. I was 
to have no morning meal, for seizers of 
eagles had to fast on the days that they 
lay in their pits. While waiting for Red 
Wings to come to accompany me out to the 
butte, I gave my mother and grandmother 
instructions as the old man had told me 
to do: “Women, I now go to selze eagles,” 
I told them, “Until I return, you are not 
to touch an awl, nor needle, nor a rose bush, 
not even to pluck and eat rose berries. You 
must touch none of these, nor other things 
that are sharp, for if you do you may break 
what Sun power I have, and cause the eagle 
to stick His sharp claws into me. I ask 
that you pray for me, for my good success, 
not once but many times during the day!" 
As I finished, my mother was crying, and 
could do no more than nod her head for 
answer, But loud and deep my grand- 
mother spoke up: “We shall do as you say! 


Go! And what little sense you have, use it 
this day! Pray the gods to give you the 
knowledge that you so much need! If you 


return with the black death starting in your 
pais: that will be through no Fault of 
our: 


h, cruel tongue!" my mother cried. 
“No! Wise tongue! T scold him for his 
own good!” the old woman sharply told her. 

Red Wings, outside, was calling me, He 
was already mounted, and had the stuffed 
wolf skin across his lap. We hurried up 
out of the valley and across the plain, and 
Sun was up only a little way into the blue 
when we arrived at the top of the butte. 
High above us and to the east, four eagles 
Were circling around and around in the blue. 
They were a good sign for me, four, the 
sacred number, the old man said, as he laid 
the stuffed wolf upon the pit covering, mid- 
Way its length, after putting into a slit in 
ite side a huge piece of buffalo liver and 
allowing a small persion of it to protrude, 
He then had me slide down into the pit and, 
carefully covering the place where I had 
sone in, and giving me some last advice, 
went home leading my horse. He was to 
come for me at the close of the day. 

Wasn't I happy as I lay down in that pit 
and stared up at the blue sky through the 
spaces in the covering! And how I wished 
that Lone Man and the other Kaina Sun 
priests could see me! What they had said 
would require many winters to accomplish, 
T had done in the short part of one sum- 
mer: fasted and obtained my sacred helper, 
counted coup upon the enemy, and with 
the help of kind old Red Wings, become a 
seizer of eagles, And four eagles were cir- 
cling around not far to the east! I began 
a7 prayers to Ancient Raven, to Sun, 
Night-light, and all the gods of the sky 
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and the earth. Now and then I hummed the 
song of Ancient Wolf, bringer of good luck 
to the hunter, 

Sun trail 
when he was passing 
began to fear that no ¢ 
the stuffed wolf. I tried to get 
from seizers of eagles tales that 
heard; of their lying in a pit for da 
fore seizing one of the birds, but 
comfort; I wanted an eagle that day; felt 
that I could not go home without one. Then 
I pictured one of them alighting upon the 
stuffed wolf, and decided upon the open 
space through which I would reach up to 
seize him. But if I should fail to seize 
him! If with beak or claws he should put 
his black death into me! It had all seemed 
so easy to do, but now, face to face with 
it, I saw how very difficult and dangerous 
it was! And the waiting, waiting for the 
eagle to come, how trying that was! I now 
why so few men became seizers of 
they couldn't bear the long waiting 
uspense in the pit, nor the thought 
eagle's poison claws and beak. Ene- 
mies they gladly faced, to kill or be Killed, 
but they feared the eagle! I prayed con- 
stantly now for help! 


up and up into the blue, and 
aight above me I 
le would come to 
comfort 
I had 


T WAS mid-afternoon when, through an 

open space right over my head, I caught 
just a glimpse of an eagle sailing southward 
over me, I wondered if he would come to 
the stuffed wolf? I wanted to get up and 
be ready for him, but obeyed Red Wings’ 
instruction to lie perfectly still until the 
eagle began eating the liver A long time 


less filled himself at some carcass of buf- 


falo or antelope left by our hunters, and 
did not care for more food that d: 
prayed Ancient Raven to turn him; to make 

im come to me. Oh, how hard I prayed— 
yes, the truth: at the same time with awful 
dread of the dangerous struggle that I 
might be bringing upon myself! Suddenly, 


I heard that awful ripping of the air that 
I knew so well was made only by a diving 
eagle; but I had no sight of him; he had 


made one down-swoop and sailed away, I 


thought. But no! There was the dark 
shape of him as he stepped from the ground 
out upon the pit cover and up onto the 


stuffed wolf! Oh, how my heart beat then! 
I could now see him plainly, holding his 


head high and looking about in all direc- 
tions. I could’ even see his eyes—what 
mean, staring fire-eyes they were!—as he 


now and then turned his head sideways and 
looked down at the protruding end of the 
liver. He stuck his bill into it, tore out a 
piece and swallowed it with a loud, s 


ping noise, looked all around 
then began eating as though he 
hungry Now was my time come! Hope- 
ful, fearful, more excited than I had been 


Assiniboine enemy, I slow- 
ly, silently arose until I was crouching right 
close to him. His back was to me, 

I remembered Red Wings’ caution, that I 
must not attempt to seize his lower legs, 
for if I did he would be rising at the 
time and I would be wounded by his cls 
Slowly I 
tween two sticks 
with grass that 
and then drawing a full breath, with sudden 
upthrust of arms and lunge of body, I at- 
tempted to seize his legs close up to his 
body. But quick as I was, he was already 
rising as my arms burst through the cover, 
and I made my seizure at the middle joints 
of his legs. He nearly lifted me from the 
ground as he furiously beat the air with 
his great wings. I hung on, began pulling 
him down, and down with him came the 
stuffed wolf and some of the covering sticks 
and grass. Time and again he tried to stab 
my face with his beak, and might have done 
so but for the stuffed wolf that lay straight 
across my wrists and kept him well off from 
me. He struggled so hard that he soon be- 
came tired and lay with his breast to the 
ground. I then suddenly got my knees upon 
his back, resting all my weight upon them; 
he began to gasp for breath, couldn't get it, 
and after some fluttering of wings and 
trembling of body, his head slowly sank to 
the ground and he died! 

I tossed him up out of the pit, sprang out 
and shouted the Victory Song, gave thank- 
ful prayer to Ancient Raven, promised Sun 
a sacrifice, and at last sat down and smoothed 
out the feathers that had been rumpled in 
my fight with the bird. The afternoon was 
put half gone. I could not wait for Red 
Wings to come for me. I got my rifle from 
the pit, slung the eagle upon my back and 
went homeward across the plain as fast as 
I could go. 

When I arrived at the edge of the great 
camp, only the thought of Lone Man, as I 
had seen him bringing an eagle home, Kept 
me from doing what I so much wanted 
to do: dance and sing my way across it to 
my lodge. But « ow I got praise enough 
from the people as I passed them, many 
men stopping me to admire the tail feathers 
elzure, and some to make me off 
for them. I answered that I did not care 
to trade them And so, at 
I came to my own 6 + eu 
praise from my mother and Red Wings, who 
was just starting to go out to the butte 
after me. Then came my grandmother with 
a travois horse drawing wood, and when she 
saw me with the eagle she ran and em- 
braced me, and shouted my name, just as 
though I had counted coup upon an enemy 

So began my seizing of eagles. I selz 
four more at that Sun favored butte whil 
we remained in the Arrow River valley, and 
then we moved south to Yellow River, mak~ 
ing camp where Hat Water creek puts into 
it. We were there, of cou , right at the 
foot of the Yellow Mountain named in 
the long ago because our people found yel- 
Jow paint earth in them. Nowhere else in 
our great country was game of all kinds so 
plentiful as we always found it in this Yel- 
low River valley and the plains on the one 
side and the mountains on the other side of 
it. I hunted but one day after we arrived 
there, and killed buffalo, elk and deer, 
enough meat to last Red Wings’ lodge, and 
mine, for a long time. That done, on the 
following day I commenced digging an eagle 
pit on top of the end of a high and narrow 
ridge extending out into the valley from 
the mountains, and quite a long way below 
camp. I finished the pit, covering and all, 
in three days. On the seventh day, the last 
of four days’ fasting, Red Wings gave a 
sacred sweat lodge for me, with the ce: 
money of his Thunder pipe, and on the next 
day I went to the pit with my stuffed wolf 
skin, and properly placed it upon the cover- 
ing after stuffing half of a bull's liver into 
its side. 


N THIS MORNING, when leaving camp 
—I went on foot, the stuffed wolf upon 
my shoulder—Nipoka was 80 anxious to go 
with me that I said to myself: ‘Well, why 


when facing m: 


not let him come along?" I snapped thumb 
and finger to him, and how glad he was that 
he could go; he tried time and again to 
jump high to reach my face and lick it; 
and kept right at my heels through camp 
and down the trail to the butte. I had 
been training him evenings, and what other 
spare time | had, and he had learned to do 
as I told him, especially to lie down and 
not move until I hissed. He ared all 
people except the three of our lodge—would 
not even be friendly with Red Wing 
often visited us, and when he saw anyon 
coming to our lodge he would aly 'S sneak 


in beside me, or my mother if I was not 
home, 1 there remain until the visitor 
went away 


So, now having got down into the pit with 
and carefully covered my place of 
I spread my Ww and had him 


He soon went to sleep. 
But not for in the dim light that 
there was, I saw him suddenly raise his 
head and sniff the air with his wet, black 


nose, and wondered what it could be that he 
smelled? Then he got up, sniffed again and 
again, his neck hair all bristling forward, 
and began to uneasily lift one forefoot and 
the other, and look at the walls of the pit 
as though he wanted to escape from it. He 
was acting just as he did when anyone ap- 
proached our lodge. I said to myself that 
he now smelled someone, and that one must 
be an enemy, for all our hunters knew that 
I was watching for eagles upon this butte 
and would not come near it. 

Seizing my rifle, I got up, slowly laid 
aside the covering of the pit entrance and 
cautiously looked out I should have ex- 
plained that this ridge sloping down from 


the mountain was covered with pine timber | 
excepting the last end of it, which rose 


steeply up. In other words, the end of the 
ridge was my butte. So, looking out from 
my pit down the ridge toward the moun- 
tain, I saw—not more than fifty steps off, 
two men sneaking up toward me on hands 
and knees and half hidden by the sage- 
brush. Carefully, slowly, I raised my rifle, 
rested it upon the edge of the pit, took care- 
ful aim at the leader of the two, and when 
I fired he gave a screech and sprang up. 
raised his hands and fell over backward 
As he dropped, the other man sprang to his 
feet, and with one look at his friend turned 


and ran, and be: had my gun half 
r he was in the timber and out of 
my sight. T noticed that he carried bow 
and shield, but no gun 

From the way in which my enemy had 
fallen backward, I was sure that he was 
dead; but I wasn't going to take any 
chances with him. Nipoka was excitedly 
clawing my side and back, wanting to get 


out of the pit; he had learned that when I 
fired my rifle there was meat ahead for 
him. After reloading, I raised him and let 
him out, and he ran a little way down the 
butte, stopped, sniffed the air and hurried 
back, looking over his roach as he came 
The man down in the timber was much too 
far away to do me any harm with his ar 
rows. I got out of the pit and with rifle 
held ready, raised up onto my knees and 
saw a part of the man I had shot, the soles 
of his moccasined feet, and his legs; the 
rest of him was hidden from me in the sage- 
brush. 1 hed those feet pointing up 
to the sky; never moved. I stood up 
and could then see all of the man, flat upon 
his back, one arm outstretched. Without 
doubt he was dead. I ran to him and found 
that his weapon was @ bow and arrows 
I took them and the otter skin bow case 
that was on his back, the parfleche cylinder 
containing his war clothes, and his shield 


which lay near him in the brush. I noticed 
that he was a man of ut thirty winters 
and of fine face. H hair w neatly 


braided, except a clipped roach of it rising 
straight up from his forehead, I had often 
heard that the Crows dressed their hair that 
way. 

I had no thought that the men were just 
of two; they we I_ believe 
large party of Crows that was 


somewhere 


near, and would soon be coming 
at me from the timber. I toc up my 
enemy things and started for home on the 
run. When about halfway there I met a 
hunter, and as soon as I had told him about 
my fight he took me up behind him on his 
horse and we were soon in camp, spreading 
word arty somewhere be- 
low. followed me 
in, made and hid be 


hind my couch, 
of the men calling for their 


d by shouting 
ho; 


I had but time to drop my coup things 
before my mot! and tell her what I had 
done, and was off with our men, riding a 
ho that one of them loaned me. We 


searched the country until night, but found 
no enemies nor signs of them, not even of 


the man who had run from me into the 
timber. Upon our way home, I took up my 
stuffed wolf skin; never again would I at- 
tempt to seize eagles upon t mountain 
butte. That evening the chi gathered in 


Lone Walker's lodge 
all about my exp 


and had me tell them 
nce upon the butte, and 


I gave Nipoka credit for my being there 
with them. Had he not told me by his 
actions that I was in danger, the two 


Crows would ha sneaked right up to my 
eagle pit and killed me in it! 

After resting a day, I went north the 
next morning and began digging a new pit 


in the top of a butte well out upon the 
plain. There, as the days passed, I had 
Zood success; not once did an eagle suc- 


eed in even scratching me as I seized him. 
drew him down into the pit and crushed 
the life from his body. 


17 WAS in the beginning of the Berries-ripe 
moon that, coming home late one even- 
ing, my Srandmother met me door- 
way of our lodge, threw her arms around 
me and, half crying and half laughing, told 
me that the Kaina were coming, that they 
would be with us on the morrow, and would 


of course, build with us the great lodg¢ 
that had been promised to And there, 
she said, I would rec new name 
Well, that was good news. Some of our 


hunters had that day met hunters from the 
Kaina camp, north on Wolf Creek ud 
learned from them that the tribe was upon 
its way to join us 

On the following morning I went out to 
my eagle pit and got my stuff wolf skin, 
well knowing that I would have to remain 
in camp for some time to come. Late In 
the afternoon the Kaina trailed in and 
made camp just below us. Then what visit- 
ulways a number of my 
“grandmother's old friends in our lodge, 
what time she was not in the lower camp, 

Twenty of the Pikuni women had vowed 
to build Sun's lodge that summer, and more 
than that number of the Kaina women. On 
the day that it was completed, I hung the 


war Clothes upon its center pole that I had | 


taken from my Crow enemy, and prayed 
long to Sun, and told him that I would now 
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The Refil] Shaving Stick 


OUNG men find con- 


venience and economy 
in the use of Colgate’s 
“HandyGrip” and “Refill” 
Shaving Stick. 


Your first“ Handy Grip” 
will last for years. Colgate 
“Refill”? Shaving Sticks 
cost the price of the soap 
alone. 


Putting a “Refill” into 
the “Handy Grip” isaseasy 
as putting a new blade in 
arazor. The soap itself is 
threaded, and screws 
firmly into the “Handy 
Grip”. There is no waste. 


Notice the fragrance of 
the softening lather when 
you shave with Colgate’s. 
It leaves your face cool 


and refreshed. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 63 


199 Fulton St., New York 


having Se 
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Every live boy ought to have 
Hanes Union Suits 


Hanes Guarantee 


We guarantee Hanes Under- 
wear solutely—every thread, 
stitch and button. We guarantee 
to return your money or give you 
anew garment if any seam breaka. 


Trade Mark 


ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 
Hanes Big Features 


if Staunch, Elastic Shoulders 
made with service-doubling 


lap seam. 

2 Hanes Tailored Collarette 
won't gap or roll, 

3 Hanes Closed Croteb fs cut to 


stay closed 


OLD weather doesn’t get to the fellow who wears Hanes Union 
Suits. He’s warm! Hanes smooth, fleecy fabric fits so close 
and comfortable all over; the wrists and ankles keep the cold out. 


Tell your mother that Hanes Union Suits for Boys are selling at 
the lowest price in years. Think of having all the service and comfort 
handed out by one of these corking suits. You never saw such value. 
They're made in two weights—medium and extra heavy—in sizes 
2 to 16 years. Also knee length and short sleeves. Two to four 
year sizes have drop seat. 


Make Hanes Union Suits your standby in winter underwear. 


Unexcelled Value in Men’s Underwear 


Hanes heavyweight Union Suits and Shirts and Drawers, and 
Hanes mediumweight, silk-trimmed Union Suits make the biggest 
value line of men’s underwear that’s sold. 


If your dealer can’t supply you with Hanes, write us immediately. 
P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Nout Sumamurs\yu00 wat toyotar Hones Nacaseck Vrite Suit! 
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SUNWATCH 


or Boys 
A Compass and Sun Dial 


The kind of a time-piece that every 
boy wants. Teaches him how to tell 
time by the sun, whether in New 
York or California. 


The compass and sun dial, with lati- 
tude, longitude and variation tables, 
are combined in a satin-finished brass 
case, which can be carried in the 
pocket like an ordinary watch. 


Every Scout and Sportsman needs an 
Ansonia Sunwatch to complete his 
equipment. 


If you cannot get it from your dealer, 
we will mail you one on receipt of $1. 


ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 


Dept. A 
a New York 


$9 John Street 


Most exhilarating of 

all out-door sports 

46 SIZES. WOODS and STYLES 
The STRAND SKI was the pione 
of America’s i 


winte sport 


Recogniand Le 5 Year 


TRAND SKIS FOR EXPLRT Ud 


Martin A. S 
NEW RICHMOND, WIS 
2 ADULT ANDY KIDT 


STRAN: TOBOGGANS 
STRANO PADOLES 


FOR. CANOEING 


It’s Fun to Know 
How Far You Go 


~and how you cover the road on 
that bike! It'* wport to watoh 
the dial of a Veoder Oyolomoter, 
*onuse you see how you're hitting 
of the miles. Every real-die- 
tanoo bloycle rider wants bis 
mileage straight from a 


Veeder 


CYCLOMETER 


Goes on bob of front wheel 
y reading from the saddle, Hogletora up to 
) miles by tonthe of a milo-then repeats, 
by all dealors, or—sond $2.00 to 


THE VEEDER MFG, CO. 
35 Sargeant Street Hartford, Conn, 


Big Band Catalog Sent FREE 


Anything you wneed for the band— 
le instrument or complete equipment. 
Used by Army und Navy, Send for bla 
catalog, liberally illustrated, fully de- 
scriptive, Mention what 
instrument interests you, 
Sold by leading musie 


ree dealers everywhere, 
pe LYON & HEALY 
PAYMENTS: 67-76 Jackson Boulevard CHICAGO 


Protect Your Home 


U.S. Breech Loading 
Springfield Carbine 


Price $3.50 


Calibre 45, single shot like cut. 
‘Used and in first class perfect 
serviceable condition. Inside 
barrel like new. Length over 
all, 41 inches, Weight 7 Ibs, 


Can be loaded and fired 10 
times minute. 


Calibre 45 Ball Cartridges, 
fresh clean shells, made by 
Winchester U. M. C., price 3 
cts. cach, 


Shot gun barrel interchange- 

able on the carbine stock in 5 
minutes time for $3.00 
mor Wonderful com- 
bination, then you have 
a gun for all year pur- 
poses. 


W. STOKES KIRK 


Dept. 


THE AMERICAN Boy 
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paint my body as I had promised. I painted 
my face black, and unbraided my hair, Red 
Wings cut two slits in the skin of my back 
and fastened the end of a rope in the strip 
between them, and attached a bull buffalo 
skull to the other end of it. For two days, 
| with many rests, but fasting all the time, 
I endured the pain of Sragging that skull 
about in and around the sacred lodge, pray- 
|ing Sun all the time to pity me and give 
|me full life, Toward evening of the second 
‘day the rope tore out from my back and I 
was free, but so weak that I could hardly 
istand. Half carrymg me, my mother and 
grandmother got me home and fed me, and 
told me that Red Wings had everything ar- 
ranged for me to count my coups the next 
day. 

I counted them at noon, 
my killing of the real bear and ending with 
the taking of the weapons of my Crow 
enemy. And every time I ended counting 
a coup, the people shouted praise of me, and 


beginning with 


was trembling. I had not thought that 
praise would affect me that way. Gut more 
was to come, Stepping out from the great 
circle of the people, old, blind Mountain 
Chief, Kaina Sun priest, he who had told 
me so shortly that eagle seizers kept their 
knowledge to themselves, he shouted to me: 
“Avenger of our dead, well have you earned 
the right to a warrlor name! I give you a 
great name! Old Sun, seizer of eagles, I 
pray that you live a full life, and to great 
age!’ 

Oh, 
name; my new name, 
the Kaina women, especially, and some 
men, too, were gone mad with praise of 
that name! But that was not all: came 
now Red Wings’ sits-beside-him woman and 
handed me the robe of my white bull, softly 
tanned, and upon the flesh side painted in 
the center with a big figure of Sun. I took 
it, carried it into the great lodge, all the 
Kalna and Pikunt chiefs and priests follow- 


how the people then shouted my 
It seemed to me that 


prayed him to give every 
child of us long and happy 


Sun to accept it, 
man, woman and 
life, Hai! We were a happy people t 
day, and for Aan afterward, 

Well, we passed that winter in the south- 
ern end of our country and, except in very 
cold weather, I continued my work of selz- 
ing eagles, and trading the tail feathers for 
beaver skins and horses, mostly the skins. 
So it was that, in the following spring when 
we returned to the Long Knives’ fort to 
trade, I went Into it just as I had believed 
I would, riding a fine horse, and my mother 
and grandmother also upon good horses, and 
driving others loaded with packs of beaver 
skins and fine tanned robes. Gladly I paid 
my debt to Long Hair, And happy I was, 
standing In the trade room and watching 
my women buy all that they desired, and 
blankets for me. So began full life for me, 
winters and winters of happy wanderings 
with the Pikuni, success in the hunt, In 
the selzing of eagles, and in war upon our 
enemies. And so my story ends, 


the drummers banged thelr big drums. ing me, and offering it to Sun, hung it upon ny stor 
After counting my last coup T found that I the center pole. Then Red Wings prayed THE END. 
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(Continued from page 20) 

” i ¢ \ eh?" , voice I 5 a ehting it off, refusing 
Dan and Tony to ignore each other in such He is, eh Tony's voice was harsh, that question at bay, Hight J 
an atmosphere of common endeavor. So “How about. the Terrlss Machine. Works to acknowledge It.. Now it could no longer 
|it came, quite naturally, that they should when they shut down the plant to stop pro- be denied. How, did they know? an 
| begin to find topi of conversation; and duction and keep up 2? Do they think rerms to me,” the cook went oni Ade 
| once they went te nce together de- about how the men are goin’ Who's tell s in a lad's mind untl you 
bating some que oar control. Mr, a thief then?” take a squint into it. 
Catt, watching them from the galley win- It was Bix Tony Carmelli's stock argu ~ Tony was silent 
dow as they cro: d the first bridg shook ment To had hea it from his father oe : as s 
his head and began to chuckle so often that he knew it by heart, It had ANY LETTERS came to the island from 
| Both boys were athrill with the stimulus always seemed an indictment Mat admitted lronridge, and Tony and Dan received 
that comes from clean and vigorous com- of no defense. them with studied airs of indifference, 


they saw the rival 
the 


petition. Several time 
and were secretly dismayed at 
peed the other boat seemed to possess 
neither boy suspected that the ot 
watching them, was dismayed in its turn 

It became whispered about that Mills, 
Who handled the tiller of the running boat, 
would soon become coxswain of the crew. 
The Skipper would remain with them only 
| until he had drilled them in the foundations 


| 


of effective oarsmanship. The practice 
shifted now, and there was less attention 
to the speed of the by and more atten- 


tion to form. They were drilled in not al- 
lowing the blade to go more than two inches 
below the surface. Tendencies to drag the 

during the recovery w berated and 


come. They learned that a successful 
|driving stroke revolved not around how 
hard the oars were pulled but on how 
quickly and smoothly they were handled 


And they learned, too, as a final lesson, to 
feather the blades an instant longer when 
the luke was choppy or when they : 
pulling against a head wind 

“These are some of the things,” the Skiy 
per told them, "that make or break a crew 
It isn't all & question of muscle; it’s a ques- 
tion of brains. The crew that doesn't really 
know how will vw one-third of its 
strength. Tony, you've Improved one hun- 
dred per cent. You can drive the boat now 
without showing signs of distress.” 

“Tony's there,” said Twilliger. “We don't 
have to worry about No. 4.” 
| Tony experienced a glow that was almost 


4a stranger to his saturnine nature. 
| THAT NIGHT, for the second time, he Jay 
| * awake In his hammock long after 
Timmy's parting ery of “Keep silent about 
the decks” had echoed back from the hills. 
| His mind was troubled and disturbed. He 
Was conscious of a slow change working in 
| his feelings toward Dan Terriss, and It wor- 
ried him. In all the days in the boat,-Dan 
had never shown by so much as a sign that 
he thought himself of superior clay. For 
all their intercourse showed, he and Dan 
might each have come from families “of just 
the same kind. He had won his seat on 
| pure merit—the fact that he was the cook's 
helper had not affected his chances. Dan 
|had won on merit, too—his money had not 
|helped him. They were crewmen, on an 
equal footing. There was something about 
|that thought that played havoc with all he 
had come to believe about men who pos- 
mone Over and over again the 
“Maybe there isn't so much 
\to fight about as you think,” kept coming 
|back to harass and perplex him. Perhaps, 


if he and Dan could get talking about 
things— 

But there was no time for discussion next 
|morning. The running boat, coming in be- 


| fore noon, brought them each a letter. Dan's 
was from Mr. King: 


“I told you before you went away 
that the vacation plan was ill advised. 
The men aré ready for trouble, and the 
crash may come at any day, They are 
malingering on the job, turning out only 
about half the work, swaggering about 
the plant, I warned you. If you come 
back to find your business shot to pleces 


you can thank yourself and Lucius 

Morrow.” 

“Hi!” shouted Twilliger, “T've got a 
sood luck letter, My father sent me five 


dollars. How about you?" 

“Oh, mine's a good luck letter,” Dan said 
bitterly. Tony stood outside the galley door 
ding what had come to him. Dan could 
Bl ‘ho the letter was from and what 
it was about He saw Tony turn a page 


eager and his heart grew heavy with 
forebodin, 

Tony's letter from his father boasted 
exultingly that the men were at last of a 


temper to quit their Jobs and measure 
Strength with the works that employed 
them. “We will see," Tony read, “who 


is master and who will control for the fu- 
ture. Keep watch on Terriss. He will hear 
of what is going on. Tell me how he acts. 
It's his plant, you know; he is the enemy 
we must fight.’ 

For years Tony had heard that threat of 
strike, always repeated as a remote possi- 
bility. Now {ts accomplishment was at 
hand. HIS awakening respect for Dan was 
crushed, overthrown, He ecalled his 
father’s talks ubout the oppressor, fatten- 
ing on the sweat of groaning toilers. Tony's 
lips curled in a sneer. 

“We'll show that gu: he muttered 

He did not see Dan alone until it came 
time to carry the oars down to the racing 
cutter. They were the first ones to reach 
the float. Dan's face, pale, showed that he 
Was under a strain. Tony grinned. Dan 
read that grin and knew what it meant, 
and he blurted out hotly: 

“The man who takes a day's pay with- 
out povine: a day's work is no better than 
4 thief.’ 


A change came over Dan. His hot anger 
gave way to wonderment. He remembered 
that Mr. King had said, when they had shut 
down a before, that the de- 
manded a halt to production med 
all right then, a mere trade condition; now 
it began to dawn on him that there were 
other factors of tremendous importance, 
His eyes found Tony's, soberly, anxiously 


Mrs. Hen: “Now what's become of those 
€22s of mine? I never can find things 
where I lay them!" 


ib Sa 
“I—I never thought about it Ike that,” 
he id. “If that’s so, its wron, 
In a moment the mockery was gone and 


Tony stood incredulous, 
CHAPTER SIX." 


ILLS came into the racing cutter that 

afternoon as coxswain, and for the first 
time since the crew began to shape to its 
real form the stroke was ragged. Tony at 
No. 4 and Dan at No. 5 could not seem to 
find themselves, With the middle of the 
boat hopelessly muddled the practice grad- 
ually became a series of stops and fresh 
starts, and frantic splashings, 

“Five, you're late» Four, you're going too 
deep, FIVE, can’t you hear me?” Mills 
kept calling until he was hoarse with des- 
pair. It was a dispirited crew that finally 
drew up alongside the float and climbed 
out of the cutter, 

“Oarsmen!" Timmy said sarcastically, 
“You ought to be piped up before the Skip- 
per for a dressing down.” 

Mills waited for Tony and Dan. “What's 
the matter with you two fellows? Don't 
you want to row for me?" 

ne was off to-day.” Dan 
“Couldn't seem to hit it right.” He knew 
why he had failed, His eyes had been in 
the boat, but his thoughts had been back at 
Tronri: 

Ton: 


mumbled. 


arried his oar up to the shack and 
stood in its plac He had not been able 
to row because his thoughts had been en- 
grossed with the tremendous fact that Dan 
Terriss had admitted frankly that the Ter- 
riss Machine Works might be wrong. Under 
the shock of that admission all the rowing 
skill that the Skipper had been weeks In 
teaching him had fallen away and had been 
temporarily lost, 

“Wrong,” he whispered to himself. “That 
guy admits it might be wrong. Well, what 
you kKnow—" He fell into a silence that 


was eloquent in its baffled lack of expres- 
sion. 

“How's the rowing to-day?" Mr. Catt 
asked him, 

“Rotten,” he said shortly, and began to 

@ bread. ‘The cook looked at him quiz- 


y 
You can tell me about it after supper, 
Tony. There'll be more time then,” 

Tony's eyes ¢ 
lence. ho 
tell?" 

Mr. Catt shrugged his shoulders 

Tony's defiance melted a Jittle. The 
miracle of Dan's speech was still unbelley- 
able. The desire to talk about it to a sym- 
athetic listener grew with the passing 
ours. There was something about the cook, 
even though they quarreled occasionally. 
that invited confidences. Twice after sup- 
per, as Tony sat scouring a bean pot, he 
slanced furtively at Mr. Catt, The third 
time he plunged desperately, as though 


ame up with the old 
sald there 


inso- 
Was anything to 


afrald he might change his mind if he did 
not speak at once, ‘ 
“There was something happened to-day." 
“Yoo 


v 
mildly, 

How did they? Ever since he had come 
in from the lake Tony had been holding: 


though each knew they were really bulletins 
of war. Mr. King's epistles were ever the 
same—Dan should have stayed at home, he 
was living in a fool's Paradise of enjoyment 
and would pay bitterly for this summer of 
neglect, perhaps by the time that day's 
closing whistle blew not a wheel would be 
turning. Dan destroyed them. He had be- 
come convinced, of late, that when he was 
really needed he would hear from Lucius 
Morrow. He wrote to the lawyer relating 
Tony's charge that it was just as much 
thievery for the company to shut down the 
lant and throw the men out of work to 
ford up prices as it was for the men to 
withhold production. .Mr. Morrow's reply 
was brief—and gentle 


“I'm afraid, Dan, he has you there, 
But I wouldn't worry about it, Right 
or wrong. its been a trade condition. 
You can, of course, elect to follow it or 
cut away from it after you come Into 
control of the works.” 


Dan thought he already knew what course 
he would follow 

Tony read his father's letters with a 
rowing, stabbing feeling of disloyalty. The 
Glorious day when the men would strike was 
almost at the dawn, They were pooling 
their money and buying food at wholesale 
—they did not pose to be starved Into 
surrendering. Some rifles and ammunition 
had been secretly assembled—if the com- 
pany began to shoot the men would not be 
like defenseless cate. Weeks ago Tony's 
blood would have leaped, his lips would have 
curled, his muscles would have grown tense. 
Now the news left him listless and cold. 
He could not picture Dan Terriss having 
anything to do with shooting down men. 

There came a day when, in panic at how 
far he had drifted from his father’s phil- 
osophy, he sought to whip up his lagging 


faith by impetuous, hot-headed outbursts 
against Dan. But these served only to 
cheapen him In his own mind and to In- 


crease the soreness of his spirit. He with- 
drew into a shell of morose silence. 
Meanwhile, much to Mills’ joy, the crew 
had found itself again and was pulling as 
befitted its training. Timmy was as sharp 
and as caustic as ever; but in the privacy 
of the ward-room on the second island he 
confided to the Skipper that “those lubbers 
have it In them.” Once Mills tried to send 
them over the course on a time-spin, but 
the Skipper caught sight of the watch and 
megaphoned a stern command that left the 
oars trailing In the water. Thereafter there 
Was no attempt made to learn what the 
crew could actually do. The Skipper and 


Timmy were content to develop what power 
was in the boat and let it go at that. 

At the start 
referred to as 


Dan had 


It 
me the custom to say "that Idle Hour 
or “that Idle Hour crew.’ There was 
not a Farragut oarsman who did not, In his 
heart, wonder if the rivals did not hold the 
Breater speed. And there were moments 
When Timmy looked questioningly at the 
Skipper 

"Fast!" he would say with a shake of his 
head. 

“No form,” the Skipper would answer. 
“If we win it will be on form.” 

There were times when these same ques- 
tions tormented Tony. Intense by nature, 
he wanted to win, to conquer, to achleve 
Once or twice he was tempted to tell his 
fears to Dan, just for the sake of having 
them contradicted. But always that erin 
taciturnity ca down upon him and froze 
his lips. called hi elf a fool—and yet 
was silent, That feeling that he must be 
loyal to what his father had taught him 
rose up as @ spectre and stopped his speech. 
Por something told him that he could not 
0 on talking to Dan, creeping into in- 
timacies, without growing to like the boy 
he had been taught to hate. 

Dan had been puzzled and bewildered b: 
‘Tony's outbursts of wrath. He had tried, 
on occasions, to pierce the other boy's re- 
serve, only to find himself brought to a 
baffled pause. In the end he gave up the 
hopeless quest und sought to cultivate an 
indifference that would not come. 


THE DAY of the race brought tension and 

nerves to Camp Farragut. Tony forgot 
to break out butter for the breakfast, and 
grinned sheepishly when a cry went up for 
‘eTeAS ‘The running boat, for the first 
time since the camp opened, forgot the noon- 
day trip and got away an hour late. Acting 
on the advice of the Skipper, the crew ate 
sparingly. After dinner they sat about in 
the shade, physically at ease, mentally, in 
4 turmoil of anxiety and apprehension. Boy: 
who would not row had taken the cutter 
from the water and liad rubbed It down 
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with fat so that it would ride with greater 
speed. At two o'clock the cutter went back 
into the Jake. The crew stirred, but no 
summons came, Half an hour later the 
oars were carried down 
“We'll be moving now,” said Mills. 
Timmy's voice rose in a leather-lunged 
call. “Pipe forward the racing boat crew.” 
They charged for the float even as the 
boatswain's whistle began its summons. 
\ Down the lake they could see Idle Hour 
boats gathering. One of Tony's eyelids 
twitched, and twitched, and twitched. 
“Men,” said the Skipper, ‘all through this 
race I want you to hold your faith to one 
thing—you are the better crew. Idle Hour 
is stronger. They'll get the jump on you; 
at the half-mile they will probably have a 


good lead. But you have greater rowing 
knowledge. They'll use themselves up; you 
won't. Before the first mile you'll begin to 


gain, At the mile and a half you'll be even. 
In the last quarter-mile you'll win out. This 
is a two-mile race, but it’s golng to be won 
in the last ejghth. Mind that. Stay with 
your stroke, keep your heart, and there'll 
be nothing to worry about. Into the cutter, 
and good luck.” 

after the fashion of tight-nerved 
found thelr places, Mills sang 


out a command in an uncertain voice and 
they paddled off, As they moved slowly 
down the lake, they could see all who were 


left on the island tumbling into the running 
boat and the dories 

Presently they halted for a spell. Dan's 
hands were sweating; he rubbed them dry 
on his trouser legs. Twice they practiced 
sprinting starts—the second was a heaving, 
splashing, uneven stroke that accomplished 
nothing. Without waiting to try them 
again Mills paddled them up to the starting 
line, and took position 


They were the first crew to arrive. The 
Idie Hour campers, in punts and canoes, 
were spread out in a bobbing line, and their 
comments, excited and unthinking, were 
audible and disconcerting. 

“Look at the cox; he’s ready to jump 


of the boat.” 
‘ake a look at Four. He's s 
What's the matter with Five 
Faces in the Farragut cutter began 
redden. Mills got a grip on himself. 
“Never mind those fellows,” he said in a 
low voice. “‘Eyes in tie boat. 
Suddenly a cheer swept from the bobbing 
line, and boys began to stand up in the 
punts and canoes. Dan's heart quickened 
Out of the corner of his eye he saw a cut- 
ter creep into view. The boys at the oars 


red stiff.” 


to 


looked forbiddingly big and brawny He 
started to turn his head for one quick 
glance. 


Eyes in the boat,’ Mill id sharply. 

Dan stiffened. Out of corner of the 
other eye he saw the Farragut fleet, The 
Farragut cheer ped forth and echoed 
across the ] His blood tingled. He felt, 
rather than heard, Tony change position 

“Eyes in the boat,” Mills said for the 
third time. They were out to do only 


one thing to-day—row. 

Presently the starter was in position, the 
coxswain had yvered that all was ready 
they waited tense and eager. Dan could 5 
an inch of Twilliger’s shoulder bent for- 
ward in a set attitude of readiness, A pistol 
barked—and even as its sharp report vol- 
leyed back from the other shore, their oars 
caught the water and they were off. 


ITHIN a hundred feet they were all row- 

ing together, a clean, beautiful stroke. 
The Skipper, in the running boat, pounded 
Timmy's back. 

“If they'll only hold it, it's their race.” 

Mills, his body swaying with every heave, 
was crooning words of encouragement 
"That's it, fellows Now you'y got it 
Just a Nttle quicker on the recove: Three 
That's better. All together now; all to- 
gether.” 

Some sixth sense told Dan that the crew 
was rowing better than it had ever row 
before. The cutter seemed to leap under 
him. He could see a boy in the other boat, 
and could count his strokes and catch the 
flexing and lengthening of his muscles. Idle 
Hour w rowing a faster stroke. In- 
stinotively, he began to quicken his own 

“Five,” barked Mills, “watch your stroke."” 

He had for a moment disorganized the 
crew. When he looked out of the corner of 
his eye again, that other boy was passing 
him, growing out of his vision, giving place 
to another straining oarsman who In turn 
crept on, to be followed by another. 

The Skipper had told them that the other 
crew would gain, and yet Dan experienced 
a sinking of the heart. Twilliger, also WER 
the 


ing instinctively, began to increase 
stroke 

“Not yet,’ Mills cried, “Wait until I give 
the orde: Steady, now; steady,” 


The stroke fell back to what it had been; 
and at last there was nothing on Dan's left 
but clear, open water. The Idle Hour cut- 
ter might be a length ahead; perhaps a 
length and a half, perhaps— A sweat not 
born of exertion broke out on his forehead 
and ran down into his eyes. 

After that he rowed in an agony of fear. 
Stroke, feather, recover ; stroke, feather, re- 
cover! Tony caught a crab and for a while 
everything went awry; he could almost hear 
Tony's agonized breathing. Then they got 
righted again, and Mills barked a com- 
mand. The stroke crept up. Dan knew what 
that meant. The time had come for them 
to let out and cut down the other boat's 
lead. The grim fight for the finish had 
started. 

A stab of fright shot through his whole 
being. It cost an effort to make the oar 
travel faster. He was beginning to tire 
But if they were gaining— 


“We're holding them now, fellows,’ Mills 
called “We have their number. Steady, 
now; steady, They've gained their limit. 
Steady. 

Only holding them! Dan could have 
groaned. But the duty was to take the 
stroke, maintain it, stay with his crew to 
the end, He set his lips, nor heard the 
bedlam of cheering from the rival fleets 


that were paddling frantically in the wake 
of the cutter 

Again the stroke was raised. He man- 
aged to make it, to hold it, to swing along 
in time with the heaving shoulders of No. 
6 ahead. He heard a hoarse “Oh!” from 
Tony behind him. Oh, if he could only wipe 
the sweat from his hands. With each stroke 
now he feared that the oar would slip 

“We're gaining!" cried Mills. “We're 
stepping up on them, Hold it, fellows; 
hold it. You're late, Four.” 

Gaining! New life crept through the 
boat. The lead scemed to leave Dan's 
weary muscles, Back and forth his body 
moved, holding the stroke, driving the cut- 
ter, sweeping it on in pursuit. Five min- 
utes of this and then the call of wearying 


They 
He 


sinews could be no longer stilled. 
ought to be creeping up almost even 
stole a quick glance to the left, 

“Byes in the boat,” shrilled the coxswain 
“Five, you're late." 

Dan swallowed something that seemed to 
choke his throat. There was nothing out 
there to the left but the same clear water, 
aiills was fooling them. They weren't gain- 
ing. 

Still he kept stroke, and wondered how 
long he could do it 

A then the stroke another 


went up 


They're tiring!” Mills’ volee was all at 
once hoarse and thick. ‘We've got them 


now. Into it, fellows; into it,” 
Dan’s lips were dry; his throat was 
He told himself he couldn't do 


here seemed to 
body. What move- 
made were movements of will. 
of oarsmen who had Jumped out of 
the boat when exhausted ran through his 
head. pondered this; and all the while 


; but somehow he did 
feeling in his 


the hi of his shoulders and the pull of 
his arms matched the movements of the boy, 
ahead. 

Had the at run into his eyes again? 


his head to clear his vision. There 


thing out there to the 


Idle Hour cutter, creeping back, 
back, back 
in the boat,’ screamed Mills. 
“Faster, now; it's our race. Give it to 
them, Hit it up. Hold it, Five. Just an- 
other minute, Five.” 
Dan knew that Mills was begging him to 
stay with the crew for just a few more 
strokes. It took all his strength to move 


the oar, to drop it in the water, to haul it 
back to its reach. Bedlam had broken out 
around him. The Idle Hour coxswain wa: 
shouting unintelligible things. Mills’ vole 
was screaming to him Five! Five! 
Just another stroke.” He made it, made 
the second stroke, made the third. And 
then Mills let go the tiller ropes, and he 
knew the race was over, and he slumped 
down into his seat. It was a full minute 
before he knew that Farragut had won 


ACK to the float they came at last, weary, 


tired, triumphant. The Skipper's f: had 
grown soft, and in Timmy’s eyes was a 
light they had never seen before The 


fleet had preceded them, and willing hands 
helped them from the cutter, 

“By timber,” said Mr, Catt, “I'll be many 
a day forgetting that rac At the mile you 


were licked, hopel licked, and at the 
two-mile you won 

He was walking up to the cabin with Dan 
and Tony, carrying their oars, seeming to 


take a pride in having this much part in 
the victory. 

“I don't know how I stuck it out,” Dan 
confessed. “I kept moving with Number 6, 
and thinking every stroke was the last.” 

“and I kept moving with you," said Tony. 
if ‘If that guy can do 


oars listen to 
its teamwork that wins—eyes in the 
, keep the stroke, let the cox do the 
steering. Same in everything. Teamwork 


is the only thing that gets you anywhere, 

and the man who says different is a puddle- 

headed liar. You hear me?" 
Dan nodded 


“Y—yes," said Tony. 
CHAPTER SEVEN. 

AN AND TONY now began to experi- 

ence that rich intimacy that comes only 

to those who have tasted anxiety or 
hardship together, The time was gone when 
either could question the other. They had 
bent their bodies and their wills to a com- 
mon cause; they had given of their strength 
to a common effort. After the race the 
bonds of comradeship that had been forged 
at toiling oarlocks would not be dissolv 


The more Tony thought of the message | 


the cook had given him, the more his old 
beliefs broke down. He had been taught 
e owners and directors who sat in 
and kept their hands soft were like 
leeches sucking the life's blood of workers. 
But in the boat he had seen a coxswain who 
did not set hand to an oar. Yet to Mills 
had gone an equal part of the glory, for he 
had been the guiding spirit, the eyes, the 
brains, the control, as necessary as the elght 
oars combined. What could the oars have 
done without him? 

Some of the letters that came to Dan-and 
Tony they discussed frankly, even though 
there were still some things on which they 
could not agree. Once Dan lost his temper, 
only to grow speedily ashamed of his choler 
Once Tony fell back upon the old brand of 
bitter denunciation, only to flush the next 
moment and become silent. 

“When you've been brought up to think 
he said after a time, “it's hard 
Some of the things you've been 


sore about keep sticking around, It's a 
crazy business, anyway, the way we talk 
We're only a couple of young fellows. What 


can we do?" 
“Nothing—now,” said Dan, 
Tony looked at him sharply. “What do 
yu mean by that? My father would laugh 
me. I bet old Stormy King would give 
you the ha-ha.” 
“We'll have our to-morrow,” 
Tony's face grew thoughtful 
row; I get you His face lighted. 
show Ironridge something when our to-mor- 
row comes.” 


said Dan. 
“To-mor- 


T WAS many weeks since the day when 

Dan, coming up to the camp In the bus, 
had promised Tony some of his tackle and a 
few lessons in casting. Now he brought 
a steel-jointed casting rod, a quadruple 
casting reel, and three surface plugs to the 
galley, and Tony gave up fashioning rice 
cakes to admire them with shining eyes and 
parted lips. 

“How much would an outfit like this set 
me back?" he demanded. 

Dan told him, and his face fell. 

That afternoon they haunted the shadowy 
pools along the shore, with Dan casting 
from the stern of a drifting boat and Tony 
casting from the bow. Tony's efforts, for 
the most part, brought tantalizing back~ 
lashes, but after a time he learned to thumb 
his reel and the backlashes began to 
dwindle. The next day he began to cast 
with some degree of evenness and caught 
the knack of stiffening his line with a move- 
ment of his rod just before the lure hit the 
water. The third day he cast, and a foam 
of agitated apres, stormed the lake where 
the plug had descended, and his rod tip bent 
suddenly as though some fighting spirit 
would wrench it from his grasp. 

“I've got one,” he cried in a suddenly 
choked voice, “Dan! I've got one.” 
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HE makers of the New Departure Coaster 
Brake extend to every reader of this 
magazine most cordial wishes for a Happy 


+10 


for the 
BEST TITLE 


TO THIS PICTURE 
100 ea aaa 


handle and one Durham-Duplex double- 
edged blade, for the 100 next best titles. 


BOY. you snowed us under! We are 


still digging our way out of the 
avalanche of letters received in response to 
our December Picture Title Contest. Among 
the hundreds of answers there are some mighty clever ones. 


But we don’t propose to stop here. In this issue we print an- 
other picture, giving you one more chance to earn Ten Dollars. 
Who knows but that you may be the lucky winner? So put your 
thinking cap on and get busy. 

READ THESE CONDITIONS CAREFULLY 


No title must contain more than 15 words. 

Expressions such as ‘Billy Whiskers’, “Goat Face’? and “Fuzzy Face" are 
barred. 

Any contestant may submit any number of titles. 

Answers must be mailed not later than January 20. 

Prizes will be mailed to the prize winners February 15, 
Even if you don’t succeed in landing the First Prize, you have a chance of 

winning a Durham-Duplex Demonstrator, just the razor thet 
a boy ought to start shaving with. In size and 
shape it’s exactly like the famous 


Safe Razor 
Res: 


STANDARD SET ONE DOL- 
LAR COMPLETE, includin, 
razor, guard and three detach- 
able, double - edged Durha: 
Duplex blades, the longest, 
strongest, keenest blades on 
earth. Allin a handsome cellu- 
loid case or leather kit. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Factories 
Jersey City, U.S.A. Paris, France 


Toronto, Canada Sheffield, England 
in All Countries 
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Dear Buck:- 


Dad gave me a BB gun for Christmas 
and two packages of genuine Bulls Eye 
steel BB's. Take my word, Buck, that 
gun shoots. The steel BB's hit the mark 
and with some wallop. If you have a BB 
gun, take my advice and get a package of 
Bulls Eye from the store where you buy 
BB's. Be sure to ask for steel BB's. They 
come ina paper cartridge. You can't make 
a mistake because the tube has a regular | 
Bulls Eye on it. 


If the store doesn't have Bulls Eye, do 
like I did, send 5c in stamps or coin to the | 
Bulls Eye Company, 3104 Snelling Ave.,| 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, and they will send | 
you a full package by the next mail, with | 
some free targets. Be sure to tell them 
the name of the store that doesn’t carry | 


Bulls Eye. 


Well, I must quit now and go out and 
shoot my gun. I 
alway like to 
hunt when I have 
regular steel BB's. 


Yours, 


Ed. 


Dan watched the battle and gave advice, 
“Not so fast, Tony; just bring him in stead- 
ily. He'll break water again— There! 

From out a smother of foam the bass 
broke from the surface of the lake and 
flashed majestically into the sunlight, its 
head shaking courageously at the hook, its 
back arched in a graceful curve. Tony, fas- 
einated, forgot to turn the reel, 

“Don't give him slack line,” Dan cried. 
Tony turned the reel desperately. 
“Easy!” Dan leaned over the side of the 

“He's almost alongside. Lower your 
réd tip. Now hold your reel and raise the 
rod. Here he comes.” 

Tony craned his neck to sec. The fish, 
still fighting, was flapping on the surface 
of the water almost alongside the boat. 
With a quick lift Dan boated him; glorious 
in his shining colors it still struggled for 
Miberty. Thrusting quickly with his knife, 
Dan severed the spine and it lay still 


HERE was a look of rapt joy In Tony's 
face. Dan took the oars and rowed the 
boat toward the island. Tony sat in a stern 
seat, but his eyes never once left 
When the landing float was reached, 
carried it proudly to the galley: 
“Three pound said Mr. Catt, “if he’s 
n ounce. He wouldn't look half 
Tony, if you'd caught him the first ca 
The boy nodded. “I guess that’s righ! 
“The joy of getting something,” Mr. Catt 
said, “is in not getting it too easily, Lots 
of folks throw up their hands if things don’t 
come to them on a platter and begin to 
curse everything in the world, Everything's 
wrong! Tush! Everything's right there, 
but you've got to dig for it, and the more 
it’s worth the harder and the longer you 
dig. If anybody could walk out in the road 
and turn over a stone and find gold, gold 
wouldn't have any value.” 
Tony looked at him que 
boy spoke again his tone s frankly curi- 
ous and not tinged with the brusqueness 
that had sometimes, in the past. been part 
and parcel of his intercourse with the cook. 
“You're a funny 3 he sald. “You 
K us though you were rich, and yet the 
t you've got is a cook’s job. 


he 


When the 


fe Mr. Catt said dreamily. “Don't 
you be w any sympathy on me. I'm 
& happy We can't all be captains; 


Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you 
can do with it. Blosser, 
Parks, Pyles, C. Fox and 
many other successful 
newspaper ar! 
ing from $30.00 to 
or more per week learned 
to draw at home while 
school boys, through my 

course of personal indi- | 
vidual lessons by mail. If you like to dravy, | 
prepare now for the future. Splendid 
opportunities are constantly opening up for 
Landon trained artists. 


Landon Picture Charts 


will show you step by step just how to draw 
original heads, hands, figures, animals, etc. 
Complete criticisms on all of your drawings 
correct your errors. Send your sketch of 
Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps for sample Pic- | 
ture Chart, examples of the work of many 
successful boy students and evidence of what 
you too can accomplish. Please state your age. 


“Che Landon School 


837 National Building, cl nd, Ohi 
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material, blue prints, full inst A 
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Boys, you can now have stecl disc wheels, just 
like the newest automobile wheels, on the’ 


Auto-Wheel Coaster 


and the 


Auto Wheeeoadster 


Diso whools aro just the thin 

ig for 
boyspecdors, Like the rogalar whoole. 
they turn on self-contained roller | 
bearings (anew At improve 
ment). They w come off ina race 
—the special hub eap and locking 
pin make sureof that. And thoy aro 
‘trong enough to stand up in the 
most strenuous speed tests, 


You can get thesn disc wheols or 


regular wooden -spoke whools 
on »| 


Spoken-man.”* 


‘Pre Sro\oW noe Conser Colmes 


eel 


jalone the shore, 


some have got to step along in the ranks. 
Never saw any good reason why I should 
make myself unhappy 

a great poo-bah. 1 like my job. 
send food to the table it’s fit to eat 
ters I cook in the city hotels. Go see shows; 
get books out of the library. Summers 1 


the fish. @like as not t 


cook in a camp like this and have the sun- 
shine. and the lake, and the fresh air. Mil- 
lionaires can't have more than that.” 

“But didn't you ever dig?" Tony asked. 

The cook's eyes twinkled, “Dig? Well, 
now. I dug out my own philosophy. Want 
to hear it?" 

Tony nodded. 

“Do your Job. Make it fun, If you think 
you can do a better job, study and make 
it. Don't try to do things that can't be 
done. Believe the other fellow’s honest and 
treat him that way. Make friends. Don't 
think everybody's trying to step on your 
corns and don’t step on other people's. Do 
the best you can and get a laugh out of 
life as you go along.” 

Tony pondered this as though he found 
it hard to understand, 

The cook chuckled, “Pretty sleepy world, 
Tony, if we all thought alike. You're one 
of the kind that wants to walk at the head 
of the procession. Who ever heard of any- 
body getting to the top with one foot and 
fighting his job with the other? When 
you're doing your eight hours at the works 
is Dan Terriss will be doing 
his ten hours a day.” 

The boy's face flamed. 

“Pasy,” Mr. Catt warned mildly. 
you be Jumping on my craw. I di 
lieve in wage-earners being squeezed for 
every last drop they can give. But nobody 
can get far on how little he can do, and 
that's plain United States.’ 

Tony, after a moment, walked slowly 
from the galley. After supper he took a 
boat and rowed up the lake alone, and sey- 
eral hours later paddled back. Whatever 
his thoughts were, he kept them hidden. 


HE DAYS PASSED and letters conti 

to come from JIronridge—gloomy, mor- 
bid epistles from Mr. King, serious, hope- 
ful ones from Mr. Morrow, and letters from 
Big Tony Carmelli that made litle Tony 
bite his Nps and stand idly in the galley 
when he should haye been at his work 

The time when the camp would close 
almost at hand. The days were still w 
but the nights and the early mornings had 
grown thin and plercing with chill. Equip- 
ment that probably would not be needed 
again was stowed away. The workshops on 
the third island were closed and protected 
against the coming winter. And presently 
they were gathered together about a fire, 
the port and the starboard watches, for 
their last night together on Farragut 
Island 

They sang the old songs of the sea, and 
Mr. Edwards told them something of the 


“Don't 
lon’t be- 


nued 
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fine American manhood that was Joining 
the merchant marine and bringing | the 
American flag back to the deep waters of thy 
world, They sang “Blow the Man Down!" 
booming the choruses in a way that ProoR ne 
the echoes volleying back from the hills. 
At the end there was a spell of silence, 
Twilliger stood up. 

“Isn't somebody calling?” 

A hail came from the lake, “Farragut! 
Oh, Farragut! Are you fellows all deaf? 

Timmy's volce rang out an order. “Man 
the running boat! Lively, there.” 

The volee from the lake stopped the move- 
ment. “This isn't a rescue, I'm not in 
trouble. I'm from Idle Hour. A telegram 
came after your bus left and I brought It 
from town.” 

“Thank you, old man.” Twilliger went 
down to the float with a Jantern and took 
the message. The crowd had flocked down 
at his heels, “It’s for Dan," he said, read- 
ing the address. 

Dan felt sure he knew what the telegram 
contained, even before he opened it § 

“Strike called,” it read—and Mr. King, 
characteristically, had added: “Maybe 
you'll wake up now and come home.” 

“No bad news, I hope," Mr. Edwards in- 
quired. 

“No, sir,’ said Dan. Tony was watching 
him. Neither boy went back to the fire. 


(To be continued in the February number 
of THE AMERICAN Boy.) 


Synopsis 


DAN TERRISS, through the death of his 
father, has come into the sole ownership 
of the Terriss Machinery Company. There 
is trouble at the plant, and Big Tony Car- 
melli, leader of the discontented working- 
men, is planning a strike. 

Dan is advised by his uncle, Lucius Mor- 
row, to spend the summer at a boys' camp 
(Camp Farragut), much to the disgust of 
“Old Stormy" King, the plant manager, who 
thinks that Dan should be preparing him- 
self to take over the plant management. 

At the camp station, Dan is met by a 
young man of about his own age and on 
the trip to camp a friendship springs up 
between the two, only to be destroyed when 
they find out each others’ identity, for the 
young man is Tony Carmell!, son of Big 
Tony, the disturbing element at the works. 
Tony is acting as assistant to Andrew Jack- 
son Catt, who is, according to his own ad- 
mission, a gentleman, a philosopher and a 
cook 
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Catty Atkins, Sailorman 


we'll make an Inch or so, and if they give 
us time, I'll get you through." 

‘I haven't got another wiggle 
ays Mr. Dunn 

‘Take it easy, Go slow. We're coming,” 
tatty, and just then we heard a holler 
toward the tent and then a lot of 


in me,” 


says 
back 
s the guar¢ says Catty, as cool 
cucumber, "We'll have to get 4 move 
on_us now.” 
Then the boss mutineer yelled, “Scatter 


verybody and look for them. They can't 
be 


Catty turned to me, quick as a flash. 
down to the water,” he says, “and 
ioller as loud as you can that you've found 
pont. Then duck along the shore toward 
ntucket and lie down in the sand.” 

I didn't stop to argue, but I wanted to 
argue. Just why I should be the erifice, I 
couldn't make out. It was all very well to 
run down that way and holler, and then lie 
down. It sounded fine. But what would 

appen when everybody came running to 
see who hollered, and what if they stepped 
on me? I didn't care for it. 

But I went and J hollered, and about four 
thousand men came running pell-mell—on 
the inside of the barb wir I was outside, 
by luck, and the way I skittered along that 
shore in the dark would make a deer jeal- 

When I thought I was far enough I 
just dove head first into the sand and lay 


> time T could imagine what Catty 

was trying to do with Mr. Dunn, and how 
he and Mr. House were slicing and tugging 
It 


jand Jerking to get him under the y 


must have been mighty exciting to have to 

stand there and keep cool and not hurry 

when, e second, somebody might happen 

onto you. But e ybody was interested 

down by the shore where I had hollered 

rampaged up and down for five 

» By that time I thought it was 

move Te y hands and 

knees and crawled back a ways from the 

shore and started toward Nantucket. I was 

all alone, Whether ty 1 got Mr. Dunn 

through the wire or not I hadn't the least 
id Lonesome! Say! 

1, mutineers 
and be 
could hear them runnir 
me, and lanterns ho! 
Some of them wer 


the got tired looking 
an to scatter I 
and yelling behind 
d around all y 
roming my way, and you 
I looked around for a place to hide 
r stopped a second, but kept running, 
wling when it seemed safer 
I could tell they hadn't found Catty and 
the rest of them, because they kept on hunt- 
Ing, and there wasn't any sign of a row, 
or yelling, because the miutineers had suc 
ceeded That made me feel a little better 
anyhow. I knew how it would be If they 
did get caught. Catty would have expected 
me to hang around and rescue them and, 
of course, that’s what I would have had to 
try to do. Catty would have done it. But 
T knew I'd only get into some kind of a 
mess. 
1 kept on for quite a spell, until all of 
sudden T saw something solid and black 
in front of me, ared me at first, but I 
sneaked up on it to see what it was, and 
it turned out to be the fish shanty where 
Catty and I hung out that night, and where 
we hid that tin cylinder that had washed 
up on shore, It looked pretty good to me. 
I figured I could hide in it, and it wasn't 
likely anybody would look’ there for me. 
It wasn't very long before I heard a 
sound outside like folks sneaking along, and 
then T did get scairt. 1 wished there was 
4 cellar in that fish shanty so I could crawl 
into it, and I was real angry with the fish- 
ermen for not building me a cellar. I 
crouched back in a corner and listened and 
welt 1k 
‘ell, next new somebody was feelin: 
along the wall, and then they stopped and 


(Continued from page 22) 


whispered, 

“Now comes i says I to myself, “and 
I'm_caught like a rabbit in a trap. 

“But,” says I to myself, "they don’t sus- 
pect I'm here, and maybe they won't come 
in.” 


And then I got. an idea. It wasn’t a very 
high class idea, but it was the best I had 
in stock. I says to myself that I'd take 
them by surprise, and maybe be able to get 
away in the dark. I knew they were there, 
and they didn't know I was there. So I 
went close to the door and waited. In a 
minute somebody pushed it open cautious, 
and was just about to come in. Then I 
sprung my surprise. I stepped back and 
opened up my mouth, and let out the most 
bloodcurdling scream I could dig out of 
my innards. It was a jim dandy. And 
then, right in the middle of the scream, 1 
charged at the figure in the door and butted 
it in the stomach and out I went. It would 
have been fine, but there was another fig- 
ure behind the first one, and I ran into it, 
and we both went down together, clawing 
and scrapping to beat the band. 

Well, sir! I don’t remember very clear 
just what went on for a minute or so, ex- 
cept that I was as busy as a buzz saw, and 
the other fellow knew it. Then something 
came down ker-wallop on top of both of us 
and knocked the wind clean out of me. I 
was done. I couldn't have lifted the tip of a 
finger. You know how it is when your wind 
is Knocked out and you can’t breathe, and 
you feel as if you never would breathe 
again, I was like that. 

The weight rolled off of me, and I h 
somebody y, “What in tunket is this 

1 couldn't speak, but I knew that vo! 
and it made me so sore I wanted to bite 
I was coming around enough so I could 
kick, and I just reached out with my foot 
and tunked his shin, 

“Ouch,” he says, and it was Catty 
Atkins ! 

“Serves—you—righit,” says I, 
tle breath I'd gotten back 
kicked you on the chin 

“If it isn’t Wee-wee 
Pull him into the house." 


2; 


ys he. 


“Quick 
They dragged me jn, and by that time I 


feeling pretty good again. 


What d'ye mean,” says I, “scaring 


a 
fellow to death?” 

“Didn't know you were her 
“y, 


says Cat 
u butted me in the stomach, youn: 
man,” says Mr. Dunn, “and my stomach’s 
been through enough to-night without that.” 

“How'd you get loose from the wire?’ 


says I 
“We cut and tugged him loose,” says 
Catty, “and we didn't have a minute to 


spare, either. We had hardly dragged his 
feet under the wire when’a couple of men 
came up on the other side. There was a 
bush right there, and we crouched down 
beside it and hardly breathed. ‘They walked 
on, and we've been crawling and hiding and 
running ever since."* 

“Are we safe here?" says Mr. House. 

“We're everything else but," says Catty, 
“but I guess we've got to take a chance, It 
doesn't look as if Mr, Dunn could go any 
farther till he gets rested some.” 

"I can't," says Mr. Dunn, “and I won't— 
not if all the pirates and mutineers that 
ever lived come galloping up.” 

“All right,” says Catty, “you two men 
sit in here and get rested. Catty and I 
will go out and reconnoiter.” 

“Um going to stay right here,” says I. 

“You're coming with me,” says Catty. 

So I went. We stood outside and Iis- 
tened. There were no sounds of pursuit, 
and I guessed the mutineers had given it 
up as a bad job. 

“We've got to find the sacred jewels,” 
says Satie 

‘The who?” 


G says I. 
“Why,” says he, “the peck of sacred jew- 
els we got away from the savages. They 


must be worth a couple of million dollars. 
Now's our chance while those two medicine 
men are asleep. 
“What medicine men?" says I, 
“The two in the shanty there,” sa 
“They've been trailing us ever since we es- 
caped from the temple, trying to find where 
we hid the jewel: 
“Catty,” says I, “we better start for town 
quick, so you can see a doctor. Those men 
are just Mr, Dunn and Mr. House." 
“Fiddlesticks,” says he, “for the next few 
minutes they’ medicine men if I say so. 
Can't we have any fun in this world? Have 
you _alwa got to spoil everything?" 
“Oh,” says I, “we're pretending again, are 


Yes,” says he, 
“And haven't you had enough real excite- 
ment to-night without having to pretend 


I say: 
I might us well 
him, because when he takes it Into his 
d to play some kind of a wild game, 
he just goes ahead and does it. 
“Hope I haven't forgotten how to find 
them,” says he, and he began pacing off, 
de walked and turned and walked and 


“jewels it is.” 


IT knew 
o ahead and pretend with 


w 


turned. “There,” says he, ‘if I haven't 
made a mistake, we're standing right on 
top of them 

“Then.” says I, “let's dig and have it 


over with.” 

So we dug. and sure enough, he remem- 
bered right. In about two minutes we came 
onto the old tin chart case and got it out of 
the sand. Catty held it up in the air. 


“Hurrah,” says he, “we've got it. We've 
won, Now we'll be rich for life—a million 
aplece. I wish we were in New York now 


80 we could start to sell these emeralds.” 

“They're emeralds,’ says I. “All 
them ?’ 

“Every last one—as big as hickory nuts," 
st he. OW we've got to carry them 
into town with us, but those medicine men 
will be following, and they mustn't know 
what we've got, How'll we conceal this 


of 


it” says I. 
says he, “there are 

in the shack. I remember 
corner. We'll just w: 
they'll never susp y. 

“Of course not,” says I. 
a ind of idiots, anyhow. 
they wouldn't be medicine m 

We took our old cylinde; 
shack, and as we were going in I says to 
Catty, “Say, quit pretending and teil me 
9 you want that old thing for, anyhow 
‘Oh, Just for a souvenir,” says he 
hang it up in my room." ~~ 
nay a Te 

n the dark I could hear him monkeying 
with papers, so 1 guessed he was doing ne 
his jewels so the medicine men couldn't see 
them. Then he says, “There isn't a sound 
outside. If you're rested, I guess {t's safe 
to make tracks for Nantucket 
in And says Mr. Dunn, “If there's a bed 
n that town, I'm going to get | 
sleep for forty-eight hour ue nto aban 

“You've got to catch your mutineers, and 
siye your ship,” says Catty. ‘ 
Il justattend to that by wire," 
fll ready says Catty, 

So we started for town, stringing 
and none of us going vary. {uote Bere 
soon we came to the edge of town, and then 
ve struck the end of a street, and felt we 
were safe, 

‘What now?" says Catty. 

“We'll send a wire, and then go to a 
hotel,” says Mr. Dunn, 

“Guess we'll go to the Albatross,” says 
Catty. “They must be worrying about us.” 

Well, Just as he said that he tripped over 
the curb and the tin eylinder flew out of 


some old papers 
them, back in a 
rap up the case, and 


“Medicine men 
If they weren't, 
1 


n,' 
back to the 


sayshe, 
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his arms and rolled across the wall just 
under a street light. 

Mr. House looked at it, and stopped. 

“What's that?” he safd in a queer sound- 
ing voice. 
“Just an old chart case we found.” 

Where'd you find it?! 
jomething in his voice made Catty hest- 
tate, Before he answered he made a jump 
for the case and got it into his hands, but 
he wasn't a moment soon, for Mr 
House had jumped, too. next thing I 
knew Catty was ring down the 
like all git-out, with Mr. House 

body starts to run I've got to start to 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE. 
N run myself, I didn’t stop to think why, 


but just dug out after Mr. House and Catty, 
tearing down the street like runaway sheep. 
Mr. Dunn wasn't built for running, and I 
guess he didn't wake up to what was going 
on any_more than I did. We just left him 
flat. For a while he was out of the story 
altogether. 

headed for the water and then 
off to the left. Mr. House wasn't 
ten feet behind him, and I was right at Mr 
House's heels. It was dark except where 
the street lights showed and nobody was 
on the street to see the circus. I gained on 
Mr. House, and he gained some on Catty 
Catty isn't as good a runner as he ougiit 
to be. Running is my strong point 

About a hundred yards farther, Mr 
House was so close to Catty he could al 
most grab him. I put on a little more 
steam, and just as he was reaching out for 
the back of Catty’s neck I jumped and but- 
ted him in the hip. Somehow he didn’t grab 
Catty just then. Things happened to his 
fect. He tried to twist his right leg around 
his left leg, and then he tried to step on 


OW there's 


ne thing about me, if some- 


his right foot with his left foot, and then 
he turned himself into a flying machine. I 
never saw a man who could fly so far as 
he did without any wings. No, sir. He left 
the ground and soared, and T thought he 
wasn't ever coming down. But he did— 
eventual all spraddled out in the street 
I kept on going after Catty 

We got down to the dock, still going 
strong. Right ahead of us, maybe a hun- 
dred yards out, We could see the riding 


Nght of the Albatross 
but took a header into the water, 
right behind him, and we swam 

The next I knew we were climbing up 
the ladder to the deck of the Albatross, and 


Catty never stopped 
and 1 was 


for the first_time in two or three days I 
felt safe. Dawn was just beginning to 
show in the east, but I wasn't interested in 
dawns. What I wanted was coffee and a 
place to sleep. 

“Well,” says I to Catty, “what kind of 
a circus was that?" 

"I don't know S: h “but Isaw Mr. 
House wanted this chart case, so I started 


It wasn't any time to ask him why or what 
alled him, I lit out 


“You did,” says I 


“What became of him?" says he. 
“T turned him into an airship,’ says 1 
“Just as he was going to grab you, I butted 


him—and he was, all through running.” 

“Good for wu,” says Catty. “We bet 
wake somebody up. No telling what'll hap- 
pen now.” 

But we didn’t have to do any waking 
Rameses III poked his head above decks, all 
full of sleep and irritation. 

“Hey,” says he, “who be you, 
in tunket be you boardin’ this ship fer 

“It's us,” says Catty. 

“It better be,” says 


and what 


he. “Where you 


been, and what you been up to? Mr. Brown 
ing's most crazy. Figgered you WwW 
drownded.”” 

“We've been busy,” says Catty. “Where's 


Mr. Browning?” 

“Here I am, young man,” says Mr 
Browning's voice. "Now, suppose you give 
an account of yourselves 

“While we're giving It," says Catty, “have 
Rameses III get us a cup of coffee.” 

“I cook meals at mealtimes,” ys Rame- 


ses III as cross as a snapping turtle. 

“IT guess w ‘a better feed them,” says Mr, 
Browning. Now come below and tell me 
vie you've been doing with yourselves.” 


e been in a mutiny,” says Catty 
Mutiny !" 
“Yes, and we rescued Mr. Dunn and Mr 
House, 


“Hold on there. Start at the beginning 

“Well, we figured we ought to get that 
treasure for Mr. Topper, seeing as we gave 
away the place where it was hid. How Is 
Mr. Topper?" 

“Coming along fine,” 


“That's good. 


says Mr. Browning. 
. So we went over 


to scout around the enemy's camp. We cut 
their wire and got inside, and hid under 
a tarpaulin. he first thing we knew the 


men_mutinie 
“They what 
“Mutinied. Honest. They wanted the 
treasure, so they selzed the yacht and ev- 
erything, and started to dig for gold. Then 
they caught Wee-wee and me, and tied us 
and Mr. Dunn and Mr. House all in a tent.” 
and o’ Goshen !"" ys Mr. Browning. 
“So Wee-wee and I rescued Mr. Dunn and 


Mr. House, and got them to Nantucket a 
few minutes ago, and then Mr. House 
started to chase me, and Wee-wee butted 


him, and we dove off the dock, and here 
Wo are. 

“What made him start to chase you after 
you'd rescued him?" 

a oh the chart case, and he saw it.” 

What chart case?" 

“This one,” says Catty, and he picked 
the tin cylinder off the floor and showed it 
to Mr. Browning. 

I thought Mr. 
through the ceiling. 

“Where'd you get this?” he says. 

“Oh, we Were poking around the hole 
where they'd been digging for the tres 
and we found it. I kind of wanted 
@ souvenir, so we took it away and hid it. 
‘That was a day or so ago. We buried it 
in the sand near a fish shanty. Then, last 
night, we hid from the mutineers in the 
same shanty, and we went out and dug it 
up. Pretended it was full of sacred jewels.” 
“You got this where they were digging 
for, treasure?” 

ves.’ 


“Um, 


Browning would jump 


. He started to take the 

cap off the eylinder and thes he pulled ah 

thick. roll of paper out of it. “Doesn't 

look like charts, does it? So House saw 

Unis and chased you? He started to laugh. 
“What is says Catty, 


“Look and see,” says Mr. Browning. 

We did, ind it was just sheets of paper 
covered all over with figures and funny 
marks that didn't mean a thing. 

(Piene like a crazy man wrote it,” says 

oats didn't,” says Mr, Browning. “A very 


This is cipher.” | 
read it?” 
“because Mr. 


sane man wrote it. 
“What for? Can you 
“No, says Mr. Browning, 
House has the key 
Then he started to 
Taughed and laughed, 
this thing for days! Oh, that’ 
Didn't_know what it was! 
my, Well, that's our fault. 
have told you all about things. 
guess what it is?” 


, sir. 
‘4 Mr 


laugh s 
"You" 


too good! | 


A NS) 
We should | 


Can't you 


says growning, “is the 


says Catty, | 
aren't many treasures | 
only had House's | 

js, maybe w 


Jf we just ad | 


. shucks,” 
is, and the 
money—if we 
key to the cipher. As it 
have to divide with him. 
that key But we haven't” 
looked over 
Jay Mr. House's 


Tt 
worth more 


at the table, 
black leather | 


Just then Catty 
and 
dk 


there 
ment case 
Vhere'd you find that?" says ¢ 
“T never saw it before. What is it 
Rameses III came in with the coffee and 
Browning said. “I found 
Twas under the skylight on 
Picked it out last night.” 


What la it?” says Mr. Browning. 
“Mr. House document bag When we 
re prisoners on the Porpotse, we hooked 


it aboard the Albatross.” 
Browning did get excited. He 
jerked the case open and spilled out the 
things in it. One of them was a kind of 
a notebook and he pounced on it with a 
yell 

"You can't beat it,” 
be the death of me. 
off the treasure right 
fifty men, but you gobble 
the ciphe 

‘Honest?’ says Catty 

‘Honest Injun.” 


d threw 
Then Mr. 


ys he. “You kids'll 
t only do you carry 
under the noses of 
onto the key to 


nd that thing is worth money? ‘ 

“It's worth more than all the diamonds 
you could pack in that case.” 

‘Mr. Dunn said the treasure was worth 
a million.” 

“It is—and then some,"" says Mr. Brown- 
ing 

“But that—it’s worth nothing but scrib 
bling." 

It's the most valuable scribbling in 
America.” 

What is it? 

1 / said Mr. Browning. 


AS 
says Catty, “for mak- 

| 

) Mr. Browning, only | 
are recipes for making dy: German 


) All the world has to go to Germany 
for its fine colors, We don't know how to 
make them. And this cipher gives all the 
directions. Anybody who has this can| 
manufacture dyes as good as are made in 
Germany, and make so muc money he 
won't know what to do with it.” 

“How did it ever get buried out there’ 
says Catty 

Do you remember 
Germany sent over 
London? Well, on 
American who had 


that super 
with a cargo to New 
board that was an 
lived in Germany for | 
Years. He was one of the crew. But he | 
was a good American and, 
got hold of these formulae, and w 
to find a way to smuggle them acr 
ocean . He waited his chance 
shipped on that submarine. 
ship was running along on the surfac 
he saw land. An officer said it wa 
tucket. So the man slipped below, got this 
case, and when he thought nobody was 
looking, he slid overboard and swam for | 
He knew {it would be only a matter of days 
before the German secret service got after 
him, so he buried the formulae where you 
found them.” 

“But how did Mr. 
the cipher?” 

“Somehow the American got acquainted 


submarine | 


and 


One night the 
and 


House get the key to 


with him, but never gave him his who! 
confiden: Aslg the story, the Am | 
jean wi killed, maybe by the German 


secret service, and House found the k 
the cipher in_his_ pocket. 
American was Mr. Topper’: s brother.” 


“Oh,” says Catty, “so Mr. Topper is 
really entitled to the treasure, fair and 
square? 

He is." says Mr. Browning. 
“Well,” says Catty, “I'm glad he's got 
suppose the enemy'll do 
won't give them a chance to do 
8 Mr Browning. “I'll get word 
ashore to per. This will do more to 


make him well than all the doctors In the | 
country. Then we'll hoist anchor and get 
this stuff in the strongest safety deposit 
vault in New York.” 

Well, that's about all there is to the 
Bion except that we got the formulae) 
safely to New York, and Mr. Topper got 
well, and Mr. Dunn came to see Mr. Brown- 
ing Mr. Topper and offered them a 
million dollars cash for the formulae, or he 
offered to finance the manufacture of it and | 
give them half the stock. But they wouldn't | 
do business with him. No, sir 

They started right out and formed a com- | 
pany of their own, and right now they'r 
building factories and putting in machinery 
In a couple of months the business will be 


going, and they say it is going to make 
everybody mixed up in it as rich as all 
git_out, 

But here's the best of the whole business 


One day, after Catty and I got home, Mr. 
Browning and Mr. Topper got off the ‘train 
and came to Catty’s house, and they took 
a couple of envelopes out of their pocket 
and gave one to each of us 
“What's this?” says Catty. 
“Your share of the treasure, 8 
Browning. “We would have lost if it 
hadn't been for you boys. We owe the 
whole thing to you.” 
“But we just did it for fun,” says Catty. 
“You'll find it the most profitable fun you 
ever had," says Mr. Topper. “If this busi- 
ness goes the way we know it is going to 
go, this stock we're turning over to you 
will fix you for life. It'll give you a hand- 
some income as long as you live.” 

“No,” says Catty. “You mean well be 
rich? 
“Pretty close to it,” says Mr. Browning. 
“Don't that beat the Dutch,” says Catty, 
“The money's fine, but I wouldn't have 
missed the show for twice what we'll get 


Mr. 


out of ft. Real treasure, and pirates and 
mutineers. Anybody can get rich, but it 
kee real folks to have adventures like 
that.” 


Which was just like him. As for me— | 
well, I can do without so much. excitement. 
But I never will so long as I chum around 
with Catty Atkins. 

THE END. 
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| Billions / 


Youll smack your lips over this 
Grape-Nuts Divinity Fudge 


Any boy or girl can make it at home 


Read over the recipe shown below for making 
Grape-Nuts Divinity Fudge. See how simple it is? 


The Grape-Nuts you use for making this candy 
is the same Grape-Nuts that thousands of boys 
and girls (perhaps you, too) eat for breakfast— 
served with milk or cream. 


DIVINITY FUDGE RECIPE 


44 cup Grape-Nuts; 2 cups sugar; 
1 teaspoonful vanilla; 


whites; 


cup water; 


% Ib. dates cut fine, 


2 ege 


Cook sugar and water until it spins a thread. Pour slowly 
over the beaten whites, whipping until the mixture begins 


to harden. 


Add vanilla and dates, then the Grape-Nuts. 


Spread on buttered tins; cut in squares when cool, 


P.S. Don't forget: Grape-Nuts with milk or.cream 


for breakfast. 


“There’s a Reason’ 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc., 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


PROFESSIONAL TONE 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


and lessons sent on free trial. Vi- 
VE Tenor Banjo, Hawaiian Guitar, Ukulele, 


Mandolin, Cornet, Banjo Mandolin, Banjo Ukelele, Guitar. 
Banjo Guitar,or Banjo. Wonderful new copyrighted system, 


of teaching note music by mall. Fourl: 
several pioces. Over 100,000 «i asfal 
this free trinl offer. Write for booklet 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 
1815 Orchard St., Dept. 123, 


Spiral Puttees 
Wor from the TROPICS 

to the POLE 
Ask forthe Lockhartin the Boys’ Size | 


At your Dealer's or write 


ey 195 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SE Ww the Govt., Military Schools & Organizations 
Buys 


1023 Engel 


Millions /Fz, 


No Paste Necoep 


j Usethem mount all kodak 


pictures, post cards,clippings in albums 
of black Tran. seoinr ad Oval, a steer 
UT oc, corner of ther wetand stick. 


erst 
gan woes 
(rom ENGEL MFG.CO., Dept. S3-A, 8711 N.Clark S| 


Menicaco 


‘Mail us 20c with any size Gim for development and 
Gvelvet prints. Or send Gnegatives any size and 
2c {or 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co,, 22 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va 


‘Have You a Camera? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing 
how to take better pictures and earn money. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 823 Camera House, Bostont7, Mass. 


‘ones for free book, 19 Become & Benker. "* 
EDGAR G. ALCORN, President, 
American School of Finance, 79 McLene Bidg., Columbus, O- 


LOCKHART 


sons will teach you 
players. Do not mine 
No obligation. 


Chicago, Ilinois 


Keep Warm 


Wear Russell’s Outing Clothing. 
Here are a few genuine bargains: 


Sheeplined Coats, 34 in. long... .$8.75 
Sheeplined Moccasins. . em 
All wool Army Underwear, “suits 2.50 


Heavy Wool Army Socks. ~ AB 
Woo! Flannel! Army Shirt, 3.55 


Coat style, wool, » Army Sweaters 5.00 
Army, wool blankets * 3.50 
Aviator's Leather Helmet. 

U.S. Navy Pea Jackets 
Ross 5 shot bolt action Rifle 


16.00 
10.00 


Ross H.C. Cartridges, box eneprers 
Woh a complet nt of Army and 
Navy Uniforms, Insignia oi Equipment. 


Also all winter sporting goods. 


Write for FRE: ing over seo Army 


Boys, Let Us Help You Earn Money 
As Our “SCOUT MOTOR TRUCK AGENT” 


Boy Alive! You've been looking for 
this chance. Associate yourself today 
with the Motor Truck industry. Learn 
to be self-dependent. Write us today 
for the “Scout Agent” plan.  Cata- 
logues and full information free. 
Greatest opportunity ever offered boys 
who want some extra pocket money. 


THE COMMERCE MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


BOYS AND GIRLS Earn $1.17 


IN A HURRY 
Sell 35 packets of assorted vegetable seeds 
at 10c per packet. Wasy to sell. When sold, 
return $2.33. Keep $1.17. 

Everybody will want seeds, so order early 


FEDERAL SEED CO., Box 471, Lancaster, Pa. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Earn $1.00 


BOYS Ws GIRL in an hour 


“‘Seeds received yesterday all sold out in half 

hour, ichard Lewis, Concor Kan. 
Others are doing it, solling our vegetable needs at 1c 
por large packet, Easily sold. Got 40:pack sample lot. 
Send no money. We trust you. When seeds are sold, 
keop $1.40, return balance to v/ 


AMERICAN SEED CO., Box H-108, Lancaster, Pa. 


logue, iverthing for the 


the seeds wil 
These tested seeds come 
accepted aa a 


delay; write at once. 


If you write now for our 1922 Catalogue, we 
will send the famous HENDERS' 
tion of seeds—one packet each of Ponderosa 
Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped 
Scarlet Radish, Henderson's Invincible As~ 
Henderson's Brilliant Mixture Poppies, 
Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas. 
HOW TO GET THEM 

Simply state where you saw this advertise- 

ment, enclose ten cents for mailing the cand 


be sent without extra chai 

EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CA‘ 7 
in a coupon en- 
velope which, emptied and returned, will be 
25-cent_cash payment on any 
ordér amounting to $1.00 or more, 


PETER HENDERSON & C 


1922 CATALOGUE 
NOW READY 


Bigger and better than 
ever, the most beautiful 
and complete horticul- 
tural publication of the 
year, a book of 
176 pages. 

16 color pages, Over 
1000 beautiful engravings 
showing actual results. A 
mine of valuable garden 
information, Send today 
for this helpful guide to 
a better garden and the 
special seed collection. 


135) 8317, 
CorTtaANDT sit 
PEINEW YORK Ciny 


ON Collec~ 


Garden,” 


Don't 


38 


MakeYourBike 


You, too, can do it easy and 


THe AMERICAN Boy 


MTT TUTTNTTTTTTTTT TTT 


MITT 


the Boys to Make 


ml 


(ti 


Or 


You, ton, can do it easy and By A. NEELY HALL 
grknowledge required. Your old bike and the Shaw ; 
ft chment give $00 a ep 2 t 7 “The Soy," e 
maoboreyela wie meinll cost 24 HP. haotor Author of “The Boy Craftsman,” “The Handy Boy,” etc 
from 4 to 40 miles an hoor! FIvs ANY 
The Shaw Attachment §Véle “ate of a brass shell (Fig. 15), insulator (Fi " 
Easy to control, pleasing to ride, economical to op- A Reading Lamp 16), socket (ig. 17), and shell cap (Fis, Willy - 
Sent noone Io Bay, i HEOnat hat 18), a nipple (Fig. 19) and a miniature WANA g=) ( 
‘use. Ironclad guarantee, floo’ amp in the photograph has 20) do 2 feet of drop yal ) 
WRITE TODAY for fall FEE Or a eto eenale cost, base plate (Ig. 20), 10 or 12 feet of drop Wate Lie 
{oformation aboot Mt lollars. The cord (silk covered looks nicest), anda base |b 
thls wooderfa) At ing between eight and ten dollar 1 i ( . 
material for this homemade model will not plug (Wig. 21) : — 
cost more than a dollar, The adjustment Figure 13 shows the assembled lamp re y 
also manufsetare. YainractiCal lyathsieetrriaka n the lamps ceptacie, secured by the nipple to base ] 
SHAW MFG.CO. Breathe es eae plate, and indicates 
Galesburg, Ks.Dept. 35 at therein x how the plate 
Cent EDEN edt screwed to sp 
penp lon aauseapae end L on the lamp 
& differen rm. Serey iL 
erro Wate erent crew eye into the 
ae AL Be re standard upright os 
ae eet (M 14), and 
(rd and lamp arm run the lamp cord 
Sithe memade through it. With 
mEAODA the receptacle wired 
will | be ind mounted on the 
work, D lamp arm, screwy A 
Ley i Dus lamp bulb into. it 
vood may be used and screw the pl 
Th lade j, t into an electric out 
pan. A T-hinge and let EtOY teat put the 
, es HEsLane connection 
DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW |! tivinn bolt mals nections, 
Cartoonists Are Well Paid posaibiee aepe ala ramdyifories/shy 
Wo will notgive you any grand pr Fan idjustment The Buy a tin pan seven 
his ad. Nor will asim to 2 Tish ie truct inches diameter x 
wosk. Bat r I valent onstructio sim (N, Fig. 28) natin This Will Develop Your Pitching Arm. 
moce i . by lool brass ade holder 
Pont A aampia léanon plate, and | vorking such as is used on soards you can fin¢ 
THE W. L. EVANS School of Cartoontng Wine : Slastrigutixtures ita enya u (Uke ond 
2 Leader Bldg., Cleveland, O. , , xe i purpose ure 2 shows hi 
8121 lex Bld tai f the A rt 61 to fasten the boards together with a pair c 
tandard, and £ (O, Fig, 26) 7 (A) cut long enough to do for legs. 
h detail of Mark off the di by-4 (B) hinged to a block spiked 
E BALL @ Base ameter of the lamy of the uppermost board (C) 
mbera’A) and receptdcle upon the forms a pr 
. are 1-by-2 strips of ide of the tin pan, ‘Phere should be four rings and a bull's- 
the indoor base-ball game supreme e length shown in ind with the point eye, The best way to describe the circles 
k Fig j of a nail pierce a is wit 1 homemad my lik tha 
d ring of } inside shown in Fig. 8. Take a strip of heavy 
t ego 1 the centers note of this circle (Wig. cardboard, and with a nail punch a hole 
eces ean De Punch holes one end for the center of the bull é 
t « halved gethe en the holes “Then punch a hole at the t distance 
= Halving ts in ind the niece tin from th center fe describing t cirecum- 
F folding wot) cuttin each will be « uy. ference of the bull e, and four holes at 
t k ofan, WAT 1D ae Banal the equal distances apart cribing the eir- 
a h ! mae it dth and Be the cumferences of rings 
00 |: t ne r If the thick x file You can use any paint you can find for 
hy 5 pn oLber- pK ne the other shade holder filling in the rings, but black will be easiest 
WARD | baile triy when the slight al- to see, of course 
UREWARD to| striy e. crossed terations. File In counting score, a bull's-eye counts five 
ad acelpt Hie aure to atate wher J, own in Fig through the rim of points, the first ring outside of it four 
[ A i hey will interlock the holder each points, the second ring three points, the 
¢ irfaces flus ide of each set third ring two points, and the fourth ring 
ATIONAL GAME MAKERS W one anoth Fig. 1. The Material for This Lamp Will Cost crew (P) and one point. If noWball touche » rings, 
THE NA ers D.c,| Cut the sides of the About One Dollar bend up the ears as the higher scoring ring is counted. Bach 
4 Wisconsin Ave., Washington, ote! ith a saw hown in Fig. 26. player t five snowballs each turn 
nd split out th Place the holder Twent (five bull's-eyes) -are a 
1 between the saw cuts with a chisel the receptacle hole, inside of the pan, perfect score 
To mak % successful halved yint, the shown in Fig punch holes through The snowball ta t will give U oppor- 
r must be of the right width the side of the pan opposite the screw holes tunit to Cre our pit rm 
depth the pieces will fit. sn in the receptacle, and fas- and to demon- 
Cut and fit shoe blocks C to the ten the receptacle to the strate how well 
f crosspiece A and &£ pan with screws P, run A se i! 
ning the through the : m2 
pan into the h of th m Md 
holder (Figs. 23 and 27) 
1 strip of Bend the center ring of 
the holder as much a 
necessary to make it ver- Snowball 
tical, Slip the lamp re- ‘ 
tacle through the rin = ins 
the holder, tighten the Tenpins 
ring screw, and the shad¢ r OU ¢ z 
will be fastened securely NOs wee 
The lamp arm, standard these tenpins 
and base should be fin the a 
2 shed to match the furni bowl ina bowl: 
LUTHER GRINDER MFG ture of the room in which paiein owl: 
= the lamp is to be used L i= 
Milwaukee, Wi \fter staining, shellac the tend must 
surfaces, then wax or yar- upset them by 
nish them. In case you triking them 
wish to white-enamel the ith throvy 
wood instead of staining SWhallatiowe 
it, apply two coats of flat 
white paint, then one coat eth oa 
of white enamel. The out shows hon the 
2 side of the tin-pan shade arta Tiaereate 
® und the metal fittines about 20 inches 
should be lacquered Ree aane =n 
If you cannot match the pinch £ 
\ orass tish of € the snowfall has 
tions Forth on Hutt at neues it ain been light, select 
AS Curtiss INAD-2 Training blocks bed a drift, or pile 
* o/ : Bion ON Cs the pat- ip t now n 
Mitiary Traetor” Bleriot Monoplanes Mieuport . bracket bank, to stick 
Moneplane, Taube Monopiace” ie ‘ ) will find it easiest to saw out the Snowball Tareet the pins in. Ar- 
ata. DBAL di Avr . br kets wit it The brackets can be fas c ange the sticks 
, i Pe te the standard upright and base with JACKING willing human Nn the regular 
Wdeal Aeroplane & Supply Co., 161 Wooster St.,cor. W.Housion,NY.C.}| luc and finishiny nails, or, instead of the targets to pelt with order for setting 
nails, you can use round-head blued-iron snowballs, the next beet ip tenpins (PY 
finishing screws (Fig. 1) form of target is a home- 2) 

Build This Car The uppe 1d of the standard upright made de like that Each player 
= This nifty Ute ex: ist be slotted to receive the narrow flap shown in the accompany- - throws. three 
ni T-hinge of the size of F (Mig. 7). Cut ing illustration. All that Details for the Reading Lamp, snowballs each 

vith a saw, and smooth its sides you need for this target is turn, and scores 
dpaper. Fasten the hinge flap in a square platform one point — for 
with round-head serews, drilling boards nilar to a real estate agent's “For each pin knocked over, or knocked out of 
uxh the face of the upright in the Sale” sign, on which to paint target rings, its perpendicular position. Reset. the pinta 
position the screws (Figs. 1 and ifter each player finishes his turn. The 
When hinge has been fastened in square is a good size for the game may consist of any number of points 
A the end of a large 
parbelabiewian’ ‘ 1 (« ), and glue and nail O Seal 
ts this fads en tto the ipright D, then glue ening a Seale 
aled 
SYPHER MFG. CO., 106 Sypher Bidp., Toledo, Ohio | "0 tn such WoOOGeRe UE I é 
mold (H) to the top of the Envelope 
end 
Trade Mark 
Hinge F supports lamp arm 1 A, OST people are absent-minded 
(Fig. 9), and provides for its side Mon times; and one of these times 
LJ wing and tilting adjustments (Mig ometimes happens to be when 
Pal tesla ai 14). Cut it by the pattern of Fig ealing an envelope The nve- 
& Old Price. . 506 a tse me oo enoy we lope 1s sc ed, then instantly 
| this arm block must be s d to it is remembered that stamp, 
NEW PRICE 35¢ l\recolve the strap flap of the ‘T coin, ‘clipping, or other amps 
Same old Zip-Zip, boys, but better | hinge. Make the t with a saw, sure referred to in the letter has 
price, fine Zip-Zip rubbers ind sandpaper the sides so the strap been omitted, or the writer's name 
Order from us or your | flap will fit without wedging. Drill or address, or both, have not been 
dealer, for $1.00 a hole through the block at the mentioned, With the discovery 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER (0. proper point to come opposite the made before the letter is mailed, 
Dept.87, Columbia, s.¢ end hole in the strap flap of the the predicament is not as bad as 
hinge, and buy a thumb bolt and that of the absent-minded boy who 
wing nut (J and K, Fig. 9) fit emptied the molasses down his 
@ | the hole; also two Iron washers to neck, then scratched his pancakes 
@ | place under the head and nut of the To open a sealed envelope, it is 
U.S. RAILWAY bolt. ‘Two additional holes are re not necessary to tear it open. Al- 
wired. One in the under side of low the stickum on the sealed flap 
AIL CLERKS the arm block, the other in the end to dry. then place the envelope on 
ol through which to fish the lamp cord the table, flap up, slip the end of 
(Big. 14) 1 penholder or round pencil le 
$1GO0 First Year pool end I (Fig. 12) is the the flap atvone. comer and crete 
HondvedsNacdat other end of the spool from which roll lt fowargitha conten 
end G was c $ Eluet t tinue to the other corner, or begl 
Lies okey, nailed to the end of arm block K it tho! other.icorner mnt erage eee 
over 16 should oo! To it Is screwed the base plate of wards the center. After the en- 
send cou- 9) the lamp receptacle. closure has been made, apply paste 
pon. ment Jobs now open, For electrical equipment you will to the flap, pre down the flap, and 
|need a lamp receptacle, consisting Arrange the Tenpins as Shown Above rub with your handkerchief 
‘Avan MTT TTT MTT mn 
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A Grim Sea Conflict 


(Continued from page 1) 


Bet renewed his search for more squir- 
rels 

Suddenly the boat lurched. 

“Look out there!” George warned without 
looking up. He was securing the squirrel 


family in the cubby hole under the bow 
seat. The warning had only left his ips 
when the boat lunged viciously. George 
went sprawling and Ralph shrieked with 
terror. 

Instantly George got to his knees. Hor 
ror held him helpless a moment. Ralph, 
suspended between boat and tree, was in 


the embrace of a devilfish that had been 
concealed under the branches, camouflaged 
by its coloring and long arms as part of 
the tree itself. The boy's body sagged with 
the weight of the monster. His knees and 
feet held with gripping strength against the 
side of the tilted boat and his hands 
clinched hfs hold on the tree. 

Through George's mind flashed the vivid 
scene of Marco's story. The horrible and 
inevitable ending of one who encountered 
the sea’s grim savage made him shudder. 
And that end seemed so near. If alan 

his grip or struggled and roused the 
devilfish, the monster would probably loose 
its hold on the tree and drag the boy to 
the bottom with him Moreover, the boat 
was lurching perilously, and threatened to 
capsize at any moment, which would in- 
crease the danger of the boys’ position & 
hundredfold, George feared that both would 
be dragged to their doom. 

But something strong and defiant within 
him set his wits to work. Both might be 
overpowered by the strength of those ter- 
rible clinging, sucking arms, but it should 
not be until after he had tried some means 
of snatching safety from peril 

‘Ralph, listen!” he sald 
what it means if you struggle 
to stick, boy. Hold steady.” 
he acted with frenzied sp Working cau- 
tiously from his own end of the boat in 
order to Keep it balanced, he snubbed the 
rope holding the tree to the rower's seat, 
then got Ralph's foot farthest from the 
fish worked into a no of the rope's free 
end, and lashed secur 

A rapid survey convinced G 


“You know 
You've got 
As he spoke, 


rge that he 


had lessened the danger of swamping or 
verturning the boat, but to gain a still 
better hold on safety for Ralph his other 
leg had to be secured. A noose s ready 


for it when from the water the horrible 
creature shot its great arms. Two struck 
over the boat. One them clasped its side 
» other formed a sucking spiral around 
Ralph free leg and dragged it into the 
water, and the cupping embrace of his body 
had been lengthened 

Ralph moan 

“Keep to it, Ralph! Keep to it!” George 
encouraged. “I'm bound to get him!" 

The beak and head of the devilfish, which 
the repulsive monster rarely protrudes ex- 
cept in action, were toward the tree and 
Ralph ge could see only a line of its 
evil eyes The boy's hands seemed gifted 
ight so skillfully they worked while 

vatched for any change in that glinting 
line or an artful movement of the head— 
the only warning of a devilfish's sinister in- 
tentions. He knew that touching the crea- 
used its anger. Testing what had 
ady been done to see if it was secure 
for a violent struggle, he then, with des~ 
perate caution, and at terrible risk of up- 
setting the boat or arousing the fish, played 
the noose for an arm that swayed below the 
water, limp as a ribbon of kelp, between 
the arm around the victim's leg and the 
one that clutched the boat. He helped by 
lashing this down to lessen the fish's power 
to drag Ralph into a_ position Where he 
would be in danger from the monster's 
k or fighting head stroke 

talph, he warned 
boy, hold!” he shouted 
above the terrific flaying of waters as he 
at last caught the arm for which he had 
been playing and snubbed the end of the 
rope that held it to the seat He turned 
to face a situation more terrible than be- 
fore. The animal's quick movements had 
brought the arm which held the victim's 
leg into the noose. Boy and octopus were 
lashed together by 

Instinctively George reached for his knife. 
As quickly came the knowledge of that 
weapon's lselessness against the tough, slip- 
pery leather of those terrible cupping arms 
His mind flashed something better. All of 
his rope was used up, but off came his 
shirt. Never did boy's wits work faster or 
hands surer. Torn, the pieces knotted to- 
gether, the shirt w used to put the arm 
holding the boat cut of comm ion. With 
this second arm secured, the fish was prac 
tically powerless to get nearer Ralph with 
its beak or head stroke. 


at last. 


EORGE stood erect in the boat. The sea 
had been a secondary matter until this 


moment. With a confused sense of a new 
danger coming upon them, he looked 
around, The mystery of the depths—their 
limitless space suddenly became overwhelm- 
ing. He heard the strange moan of a rising 
wind at sea. He saw the waters beginning 
to curl. Ahead he saw the crested tops of 


combers hitting one against the other. Real- 
ization of the menace they faced rushed 
over him, During the fight the undertow 
had carried them into Light Rock current, 
and they were being swept toward the 
snarling waters where the tide currents 
met the open sea 3 

What could he do? Certain death awaited 
his brother if he cut the rope which bound 
him—certain for both if they entered the 
swirling pool with only Ralph's numbing 
grip holding to the tree that kept their grim 
foe from dragging down the boat, 

For an instant the brave lad’s chin 
touched his breast. Then defiantly he 
tossed back the hair that had fallen over 
his brow. 

“Ralph, listen!” he 
tenseness. “Everything's 
We'll both be lost if you let go. 
ter what happens, you've got to stick! 
you hear—both of us!" 

He did not wait for a reply. 
swift upward glance, he balanced himself, 
ax in hand, in the bout. He leaped, and 
had reckoned well His free arm swung 
round the upturned snag on the tre 
feet found footing wu. s trunk. Tre 
boat tossed. The wate churned bet 
them with the flaying arms of the fish 
reeling boy clung with the grip of d 

For a dark moment of giddiness h 
not look to see what had happened It 
passed. His lips moved in gratitude. Ralph 
still clung to the tree, 


cried with hoarse 
up to you now 
No mat- 
Do 


With a 


PTUTUITTITITIITTOTUTUUTUUNNUUTTUTUNTTTTTTTOUUCUUUUUUUUUUUUNTNNTONUUUUULUUUIUIIIOOUUU ULE LUULLLULUOLL DO OULU LLLLLLLLL Lc cLLLULLLLALLLLL ooo | 
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HowWrestling Made aMan 


of a Boy Who Couldn’t Run or Play 


ix short months — but what a change! Let Will Rockford of 
Nebraska, tell you what six months of wrestling did for him. 


George looked into the water and saw the | 


repulsive thing that s the cause.of the 3 -. 
desperate leap—the thing that would dr: He says: “I could not run a quarter of a mile without a pain in my 
his brother to the depths, feigning deat lungs. Iwas always troubled with indigestion, was nervous all the 
Its uncaught arms hung limp like floating ® \ time, and weighed only 8 pounds. I had practically no strength.” 
seaweed. Its body stretched out on 


1 branch a little below th 
water, the head partly hide 


surface of the 
n beneath the 


tree trunk. He knew it was only one of 

the fish's treacherous pauses in a conflict 

He Beye Bis op portanlGy in the evil out- and J 

stretched hea His heart bounded with | 

the fray of battle sroand persiohayer= 


Do you wonder that Will is able to say, “I consider your lessons 
worth several hundred dollars to me"? 


BeVigorous—Be Strong 


If just wrestling will do that for a boy who 
is sick and ailing, what will it do for a boy 
who is pretty well to begin with? What 
will it do for YOU? 


T'll tell you what it will do. It will make 

you the strongest, most vigorous boy in 

your neighborhood, it will make you a 
leader among boys. 


Whether you want to train to be- 
come a champion wrestler, or 
whether you want to train to be 
well and strong and able to take 
care of yourself and others in 
danger, wrestling is the finest 
pb ysical training you can take, 
sides 


Learn Wrestling Secrets 
from World’s Champions 


The lessons teach you how to 
Frank Gotch and 


Resolute, straight, motionless, he stood in 
his perilous position. ‘The upraised ax | 
struck. The powerful, horny Jaws of the mon- 
ster yawned. The demonlac glare of the eyes 
faded. There was no further need of the 
creature's feigning. Before the first con-| 
vulsions of the death agony were over 
George was astride the tree and sliding to: 
ward Ralph. thless with the struggle, 
he reached out and caught his brother In| 
his arms just as the boy's bloodless fingers 
loosed their hold on the tree. 

George forgot the sea, his uncertain seat, 
the moaning of the wind, in his joy as he 
clasped the unconscious Ralph. 


Mr. and Mrs. B, 
Rockford say:""We 
ean only thank yoo 
with an open beart 
for what your les 


: 


has Improveld 80 
wonderfully since 
then that our nelgh- 


OY suddenly changed to anguish and his 

arms weakened with their helpless bur- 
den when one of the slimy arms, caught by 
he furious undertow, whipped the waters 
xe a lash. They were on the verge of 
“he maelstrom where the currents met. They | 
c been released from a horrible death to | 
ance on the edge of destruction with the 
invincible powe against them. 
Then George 
blow of a gigantic comber, 
mighty stream in which they were 
They entered the gigantic whirlpool where 
the tide currents met the billows of the open | 
sea! Instantly its snarling waters sur 
rounded them, and as suddenly they hol- | 
lowed into an engulfing cavern into which 
tree, fish and craft sank 


become a great athlete, and give 

you secret information about 

‘wrestling by which you'ean 
master and aston 


During that downward glide George sum- 

ye | your friends, 
moned his strength, muscles, and skill, His | B 
legs held the tree like the jaws of a vise. FarmerBurns 


He shifted his burden to his shoulder. A 
the glassy wall of water crumbled around | 
them and they began to rise, he caught the 


In wrestling, like every sport, it i 
Vitaliy important tostard Pht ¥. 

may now learn from champions. Getj 
instructions (st home) from! 


boat as it swung on the bulging swell and Fae co iorus. “father of scientifie 
heaved his loud over its tipping side. rating’ and hie famous pupil 

Boat and tree whirled dizzily in the yor- Frank Gotch,champion of champions. 
tex of the whirlpool. They were driven Learn the marvelous secret holds, breaks, 
tpart, pulled together, gripped by under Td Ree oka Guang of theminoy ererles 
tows, torn by cross-currents—playthings « fame. Farmer Burns trained six cham- 


the furious Waters—momentarily threatened Let him train you: 


with death 


pions. 


Desperation took hold of George Bat 

maceration a tecky hold io Georea eas en oupon 
source the fatal blow would come, he clung 
in the end of the frail craft. Half dazed 
he watched an immense comber rolling to for Free Book Farmer Burns School 
ward them. It sucked the drifting logs 1.05 1 Railway Exchange Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
under it as if they were straws The rope Jost send your namo and address on the coupon Please send at once without any obligation on my part 
which lashed them to their doom creaked ‘AT ONCE for amazing free book, packed full of your free illustrated book on Scientific Wrestling, 
Tha boat shuddered iavthe siddy. whirl he: information about the champions, and pictures Physical Culture, Self Defense, and How to Win, 

hit gic Lr showing tricks. Learn how easy itis to be strony 
eg Ht 1 ; , hs ; and vigorous, and how wrestling tricks will enable eons H 

ne boy's desperation change Oo rn you to tackle man, Free Book tells how 
ness, Unmindful of the boat's balance—of No obligations. Send coupon NOW. Please bo i 
everything, he got to the rower's seat, cut eet ~ Rear ees, 3 
ae EAR pan tf La ek aa aie 
gulfed the tree, he pulled with fury. Th ————_ 
boat spun around like a dancing deryis 
now high on the billow, now buried in it ee 
trough. The sea broke over them, The — 
boat began to fill. George kicked his brother oO 


viciously 
Bail! 

and blows 

Ralph, 


Sail!" b d. 


at 


thunde 
roused Ralph 
bail for your life! 
George's thundering tones became a plead- 
ing sob that awakened his brother to a 
sense of their peril | 
Then together they fought the sea. Ho 
the boat ever held together—ever w 
kept from capsizing—how it resisted the 
onslaughts of the furious waves and tossing | 
drift—how they ever kept afloat and were 


last 


hate this job!” 


“Honest—I like to brush 
my teeth twice a day now. 
It makes my mouth feel 


delivered from the maelstrom of contending 
currents—the boys knew not clean and fresh. And 
an ¢ ' d 
ORE than two hours had passed_since I know 
M the boys had left the island Marco . that = clean tooth 


never decays. That means 
no pain when I go to the 
dentist.” 


had returned and had gone over to the boys 
amp with the mail he had brought them 
He was pacing the beach uneasily as their 


boat slowly approached the shore in the 

unusual choppy sea where tranquil water ' 

w the rule ‘They won to land at last, It’s a fact, boys. You, too, 
‘0 sink exhausted at the feet of the be- ; ; : 

wildered man as he helped them ashor will like the twice-a-day 
“Tide-a get * Marco asked, staring Pro-phy-lac-tic habit. It sure 


at the sea-d 
with their awful e. 

The boys nodded, 

“Huh!” Marco shrugged, turning to haul 
in the boat 

Although the octopus 


lads, worn and haggard 


perience. does mean strong, white, 


healthy teeth. 


The curved handle lets it fie 
all parts of your mouth. The 


jeorge had warped 


to the boat at the beginning of their grim : : 

sea conflict added to their danger in the tufted bristles let it clean in be- 
whirlpool of the tides, it had been impos- tween and all around allthe teeth 
sible during their struggle to keep on top aes 5 5 
of the wave to cut It loose. The struggl even the’ backs oft the /back 


teeth. You'll say so after you've 
tried 


over, it was still there, but the boys’ feel- | 
ings revolted at the thought of touching it. | 


it. 


The trophy of their terrible ncounter | “i 
dragged at the boat's side when they Always packed in the yellow 
reached shore ; box. That means no one else 

Marco saw it sliming the beach as he ever touched : 
hauled in the boat. Without being told, Ran even tot ed ace garualoae 


fore you buy it. 


realization of what had occurred came to 


im. 
“You fight-a heem! You fight-a heem! 


Fools!" He fairly hurled his words at the 

boys as he stood over them. e 
“Keep-a_you head, Marco, keep-a you 

head!" Ralph smiled grimly Up at the ex- 

cited fisherman, and waved toward Georg 

Ask him. He knows more about it than L| = - 

I do." 
Marco experienced vicariously all the ALG. V.S.PAT. OFF, 

thrills of the batle as the story was r 

lated. When It ended, without a word, he 


sent a wicked Kick into the m: beside the 


boat The lifele arms only slipped one 

upon the other and came to rest in poo! 

and str rs of livid slime. Then, hav- a 

ing reli feelings, he was soon find- . a & 

ne rene see nlereine naga Y Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass. 
The k the squirrel family, none polo Canadian Agency: 247 St, Paul Screee West, Montreal 


their strank 
ated on the ro: 
ing the old squirrel, and George cu 
the bunch of young ones, they watched 
Marco stretch out the hideous octopus. Their 
sea-tanned faces grew ashen when they sa 
the more than ten-foot spread of thelr van- 
quished foe. 

Once, twice, a third time Marco stepped 
off its width in his delight, then turned to 
the boys with a grin of satisfaction 

“Fine-a boys! Fin boys!" he said. 
“You keep-a you heads, sure. Fine-n boys 


the worse 
the boat. S 


ou get Lyman \h 
ights on your rifle. 
The close-up position 
qof the rear sight and 
Hthe clear white ivory 
Hor gold bead of the 
front sight will help you 
fito get an accurate bead 


[|quicker and easier than you ever could with 
ithe ordinary crotch 
| metal bead. 


sight and 


IMMAN 
Beane 


Better Your Aim 


[Easy to puton. At your dealer's; 
lor give us your make, model and 
celiber 


Lyman Gun Sight Corporation \"=>% 
60 West St., Middlefield, Conn. "'°*'\79,°"" 


ibe 


Write Today for 


FREE CATALOG 
of LYMAN SIGHTS 


Twist the Propeller 
and SEE-ER-FLY” 


A real genoine Fly 
ing Airplan 

> strong, sturdy and 
scientifically balls 
Fach parti 


GUARASTERD t fly gracefully thru the sir over 200 foot, 


Designed by America's foremost Model Flyer, 
trmour F. Selley, Holder of 5 World's 
Records 
your 4. nd direct yo the fact Long Distance 
fers made special orders,  Satist Guaranteed 
Money Kefanded 
$1.45 Prepaid Canada, $1.50 


A, F. SELLEY MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. S. 


GENEVA, N. ¥. 


A Real Moving Picture Machine 
as low as $3.00 


Uses big theatre films, 
ful patontod 
choose from 

oy in the Jand 
in his own 

Movie shows at hom 

HAVE PUN-MAKR PRIESDS 

EARN MONEY 


that anyone can operate anywhere 


genuine 
ploture Hime 
jects 
MARY PIOKPORD, 
CHARLIE OHAPLIN) 


Paramount Mig. Co 


Dept. H, P.O. Box 1371 
BOSTON, Mass, 


THE MOViEGKArH 
(Patent 
0-Welgd 


High School Course 
In 2 Years You can complete 


this simplified High| 
School Course at home in 


side of two ye fl regolrements for entrance to college 
the Teadine pretensions “The snd.thigtryie efoer practic 
feourses are Jesezfued Ya cur Free Bulletla, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
[Oeet. H--12 Drexel Ave. & 58th St, 


ETAL ART PINS 


and Rings loaned to class 
officers for selection. 


1922 forty-oight page catalog showing 300 
designs from Do to & each, mailed Free, 


Metal Arts Co , Inc,. 7737 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


JAS PINS-RINGS 


ace re 


s C.K GROUSE CO. 
48 Bruce Ave. North Attleboro. Masa, 


meee 
Vither pin {astrated made with any equal 
‘amount of lettering, one or two colors euamel. 
Bilver plato, 206 ea., €2,00 doz. Sterling silver, 
406es. 44.00 don. Write today for new catalog. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 
i Bidg. Rochester, KY. 


CLASS PINS EMBLEMS oF every 


an) DESCRIPTION. T i 
BANG FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with acy 
AI letters, numerals 


Anscnt 


. ar colors. Sterling Silver or 

Rolled Gold Plate, 40c each or $4.00 per doz. 

UNION EMBLEM CO.. 105 Greiner Bldg., PALMYRA, PA. 
who have 


. CORNETISTS {0)\") 


with WEAK LIPS or HIGH TONES 
F other troubles, shoald send for 
BOOK OF POINTERS.” _Sont FREE. 
Virtuoso CORNET School 

BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


FLY ine none, AiRpLAN 


sJustOUT= | 
jour NEW CATALOGUE 52 PAGES 


Madingh wird, 


f9- bo. 


SEND I0¢. 
FoR ONE 


672 B-way EST.1909 
| B-kuyn N.Y, 
M ia 
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| How to Play Hockey 


forwards has been changed in the same 
wiy. The old method of charging left a 
| big hole in your line if the forward missed 


The new method Is to keep the 

nearly in a line as possible. 

1elps out the man next to him 

both in offensive and defensive plays, cov- 


ering every bit of ice and making sure that 
there are no holes through which the op- 
ponents could slip. Formerly the seven men 
went onto the ice to play with no one know- 
ing what the other one was going to do. 
To-day all the players work together, The 
surface of the ice is perfectly covered, The 
three defense men play their team defense. 
forwards play their team offense and 
onse, and finally they all combine in 
perfect team action in offense and defense. 


Too Fast to Think 


OF COURSE it takes many hours of 
practice to make these principles eff 

|tive. In football there is time after each 
down to think what you are going to do 
jnext, but in a fast and furlous game of 
hockey you act from habit. In a fraction 
jof a second the situation presents itself and 


you act on it Psychologically, the reason- 
ing faculties have nothing to do with it at 
the moment. You do not say to yourself 
“That man six feet away wlio is trying to 
| block my pass is inclined at an angle of 
forty-five de rees and if I reverse quickly 


the law of gravitation and centrifugal force 
will prevent his following suit until after I 
get by him.’ our eye sees the situation 
and your le, arms and body act accord- 
ingly. 

When you are in training you must neces- 
sarily study out all these points, but you 
will never succeed in hockey unless you 
ractice until your spinal cord automati- 
ully takes charge of the details just as a 


well-trained bill clerk relieves the general 
|manager of a business of the details of 
the systems which the higher official has 
| established. 

I test my teams py standing on the ice 
and throwing a puck toward them, At the 
beginning of the season they may be a 
trifle slow, but before many days of prac- 
tice ry man will instantly and auto- 
matically place himself in the position 


which in a game he would have to occupy 
if the puck came along at that angle and 
rate of speed. One of the fine points of 
the game that few people see is that players 


have ertain positions on the ice which 
they are expected to keep and which ar 
ever in relation to the moving puck This 


Hockey 
of varied formations 
are used in football 
used for special lines of 
attack, but there Is so much no an 
indoor rink that they cannot be depended 
upon. Constant team practice gets the men 
to playing together automatically without 
signal: 

Since the first year of 
Boston, when we practiced 


is the essence of t 
fast to permit 
signals such as 
nals have bee: 


ig too 
and 
ig- 


m play. 


rinks 
the 


indoor 
at 


in 
old 


Arena, undressed in unheated dressing 
rooms, bathed without any warm water, 
frequently Knocked icicles from our run 
ning drawers and had to roll our jerseys 
in our hands to make them plable enough 
to put on—by the way, we had fewer colds 
| then than we do now with our steam heat 


and hot water!—many competitors 
written to request that Harvard name 
y for their teams. This 1s one result 
good fortune we have had in going 
through stretches of several y 
losin playing Canadi 


well and club teams in 
United Nevertheless there are 
some ¢ in the game that do not 
orixina at Harvard 

Last season some teams sent one man 
forward with the puck all alone, This left 
the defense line very strong and the man 


with the puck could afford to take chanc 


that would not be safe if the whole line 
were advancing. This is a style of play 
that ne s to be studied 


Strategy of Killing Time 


¢ILLING TIME is considered good strat- 
egy on the part of a team that is in the 
lead, though it may be unpopular with the 
spectators. In one of the games between 
the Cleveland and Boston Athletic Associa- 
tions, which decided the amateur champion- 
ship in 1921, Boston was ahead and two of 
the forwards skated back and forth across 
| the ice with the puck, waiting for Cleveland 
}to come after it. But the Cleveland for- 
| wards seemed unwilling to take the offen- 
sive, why I have never yet understood 
| Apparently they were waiting for Boston to 
|attempt to increase her lead, but Boston's 
game was to play safe and kill time for she 
was ahead. One of the Boston forwards 
leaned against the boards and got to laugh- 
ing at the inaction, He was penalized for 
jlonfing off-side, the puck being nearer his 
own goal 


There were four games that B. A. A. 
and Cleveland played, two in Boston 
and two in Cleveland, each team win- 


ning two games, but on account of the rul- 


(Continued from page 17) 


Associations it was 
team scoring most 
each side should win 
two games, B. A. A. lost the first Boston 
same by not playing it safe; they we 

one goal ahead with a short time to play 
and should never hi sent their three for- 
wards down the Ice to attempt to get 
through Cleveland, who were waiting for 
them in their own territory, thereby giving 
Cleveland the opportunity of blocking their 
pass and jumping through with their three 
forwards Ainst B. A, A. defense, This 
is just what Cleveland did, scoring the 
tying soal and then winning in an overtime 
period 


ing by Amateur Hockey 
understood that th 
goals would win if 


It was the second game that B. A. A 
played safe and won, and it was in this 
game that they delayed the play in their 


own territory he penalty did riot do any 


real harm except to put the puck in play 
by face off and deprive B. A. A. from 
Wasting more time. 

From now on hockey will probably be 


played by six-man teams 
forwards and three defense men. This style 
has been adopted in Canada and seems to 
be well liked. It gives more chance for 
individual play and there is le: loating 


made up of th 


Chance for the Small Player 


HERE are no special limitations as to 

size or weight in hockey. A man dor 
not need to be heavy—often weight is a 
At the same time, even a f 
may look forward to becoming 
provided he is quick on his feet 
d and can skate. A successful ¢ 


detriment 
boy 


and 
n- 


ter must have the ability to untangle his 
stick and puck from the inevitable mix- 
ups at the goal and poke in the scores. A 
wing may not need quite as much skill at 
scoring but he must have great speed and 
endurance, The defense men do not have 
to work as continuously as the forwards. 
but must be ready whenever the opposing 


forwards break through. 
has the ability 
forward near 
gZame, he will 
team 

A man who can jump 
feet can saye time and get 
others would be stopped 
practice is to throw some 
onto the ice land then juggle a puck 
around, through or over them 

Accidents will happen and a good player 
will take care of his cuts and brui so 
that they will heal as quickly as possible, 
College teams have doctors and trainers 
to look after them but the average boy 
must go to the family physician if he needs 
au stitch taken.in his skin and he must be 
careful to keep the wound clean afterward 
or he may be out of commission when his 
team needs him most The most serious 
accident I have ever seen in a game was 
the cutting of an artery in the wrist by a 
skate. Hockey seems to have fewer casue 


If a defense man 
to take the place of a tired 
the end of a hard fought 
be far more valuable to his 


over sticks and 
through where 
A good way to 


sticks and stones 


alties than football 
Condition is everything in a game that 
demands such fast and continuous work 


Digestible food, plenty 
of baths will keep the body in condition 
game of hockey consists of three twenty 
minute periods with ten minutes" rest be 
tween periods. Remember this and be rea- 
sonable in practic A weak heart ts all 
you will get from overwork. Training rules 
Invariably include 0 Smoking.” 

As in any other game, there is always a 
chance for a boy who can make good. In 
the longest game on record, which was 
played by Harvard and Princeton, we put 
in a greep substitute In the seventh over- 
time period. The substitute shot the win- 
ning goal. 


Rules of the Game 


CE HOCKEY can be played on any pi 


of sleey and plenty 
A 


| 


of smooth ice the size of a tennis court 
or larger. A rink that is approximately 
twice as long as it is wide has about the 


correct proportions 


The Puck 


HE PUCK is to hockey what the baseball 

js to the national gar It is described 
in the Laws of Hoc compiled by the 
National Professional Hockey Leagu s 

jade of vulcanized rubber one inch th: 
three inches in diameter.” In other 
. it is shaped like a pancake. Official 
pucks cost about sixty cents. Fairly good 
substitutes can be made by cutting discs 
of the right size from auto tires or rubber 
belting, coating them with rubber cement, 
putting enough d 
quired thickness 
on them until the: 
man who owns a 


suzh 


8 together to get the re- 
an 


piling heavy 
dry 
vuleant 


weights 
1 know a 
ar—nough said. 


Hockey Sticks 


AMATEUR RULES say that they shall be 
not more than three Inches wide at any 
part and not more than thirteen inches long 


at the blade; that they shall consist entirely 
of wood, with tape binding permissible. The 
length of the handle is not specified, so suit 
yourself, 


The Team 
HB 1921 rules say that a team consists of 
six men. Formerly either six or seven 


men could be used by mutual arrangement 
In a six-man team three rwards, called 
the center, left wing and right wing, main- 
tain a line across the rink, They try to 
force the puck through the opposing line 
and into the goal. In a seven-man team 
there is another forward called the rover, 
who plays a defensive m so that th 
other center may have more chance for 
offensive work Back of the forward line 
are two defense men, formerly called point 


and cover point, but now known as right 
defense and left defense, Their job is to 
t the puck if the opposing tearm breaks 


through their forwards, or at least prevent 
“ shot for the goal, The sixth man the 
soal tender, who plays right In front of his 
goal and If the puck comes his way pushes 
it around bi of the goal or to one side, 
where other mombers of his team can get it. 


The Goals 


EACH goal is composed of a net supported 
by_two upright po four feet in height, 
placed six feet apart, and at least five feet 
from the end of the ice, ‘The posts must be 
firmly fixed If the goal is displaced or 
broken, the referee stops the game until re- 
pairs are made. The home team is. respon- 
sible for having rink and goals in good con- 
dition 


Starting the Game 


HE REFER 


drops the puck onto the 
center point the rink, where the op- 
jposing centers are facing each other with 
their backs to the sides of the rink and 
their sticks touching the ice, The visiting 

Three twenty 


team has its choice of goals, 
re played, with ten minute 


minute periods 

rest between periods. If there is a tie 
score at the end of the third period, the 
teams rest ten minutes, change goals and 
play five minutes, then immediately change 
goals again and play five minutes more. If 
neither is ahead at the end of this overtime 
period, they rest five minutes and play an 
other similar period, Overtime play is lim 
ited to thirty minutes of actual playing 
time 


of 


Scoring 


GOAL Js scored when the puck crosses a 

line drawn from the center of one goal 
Post to the center of the other, below the 
top of the net. If the puck hits the top of 
the goal and goes er it, no score. Ita 
player accidentally pushes the puck into his 
own goal, the score counts for his opponents 


Officials 
HERE ARP two timekeepers, one referee, 


who runs the game, and an umpire at 
each goal to decide when a goal is scored. 
In games where no championship is at 
stake, a referee sometimes assumes the 
duties of the other officials 
Fouls and Penalties 
PLAYER is off-side when he is not on 


his own side of the puck and must not 
touch the puck till he gets on-side, unless 
it is first touched by an opponent. The puck 
may be stopped by the hand, but not carried 
or knocked on by any part of the body. The 
stick must not be raised above the shoulder 
or thrown across the ice. Charging, trip- 


ping, collaring, kicking, cross-checking or 
pushing are not allowed. For a foul, a 
player may be ruled off the ice for any 


length of time specified by the referee, For 
unfair or rough play, the referee must put 
+a player out of the game. It is a foul for 


the goal keeper, during play, to lie, sit or 
kneel on the ice or to throw or hold the 
puck 


When the Puck Goes Off the Ice 


F BEHIND the goal line, it is brought in 

by the referee to a point five yards in 
front of this line, on a@ line at right angles 
thereto, from the point at which it left the 
ice, If the puck goes off at the side, it is 
brought in and faced by two players three 
yards from the side line, as it is in the 
center at the beginning of a game. 


Substitutes 


WO substitutes are allowed to each team, 

and players may be changed at any time 
when the play Is stopped by the referee 
provided such change is reported to the 
referee at the time. If accidents reduce one 
team to less than six men, the other team 
must drop one or more players to equalize 
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fire As a last effort to stay the blaze. Slade 
gave his orders curtly, and the men flung 
themselves into the work, well knowing 
the terrible need for haste. The heavy 
horses we harnessed to drags or were put 
to work dragging out fallen trees Axes 
retounded in a race with the fire to hack 
and hew away all food for the flames. An 
incredible pathway had already been torn 
out and every man worked in tense, silent 
haste at his task 

Boys were at work too in the smoke- 
filled bedlam and Cal turned to Join them, 
but a thought came into his mind He 
sought Slade and found him axed against 
a wagon wheel, nearly exhausted, but r 
ing his faculties for a further effort 
the waron, women were serving 
coffee and chunks of bread. Cal took the 
food and drink which was thrust Into his 
hands, and was astonished to find how 
hungry and fatigued he was. He ate and 
drank, then turned to Slade, 

“Where's Ruggles?" he said 

Slade looked at him and Cal was shocked 
When he saw the young man's blackened 


Through Fire 


(Continued from page 


face with the hair singed and the eyesw all 
red and staring. Slade’s shirt was torn 
from one muscular shoulder and rough 
bandages covered an ugly burn. He Zed 
at the boy fo moment, 

“Its Ca he said, Then he pulled him- 


self up from iis position a, 


ainst the wagon 


shoal "Gosh!" he exclaimed, “I nearly 
all 

“Where's Rug- 

gles? i don't know. I 

don’ n him lately. He was 

fighting like a fiend back there Th had 

him back.” He was silent for a 


ent, thinking. Then, “Have you looked 
the schoolhouse? ‘They've made a hos 
pital of it. All the fellows who have been 
knocked out or injured are there. Did you 
les back there?" 

Why, no,” said Cal. “Is he hurt? 

o, he ain't back there,” said another 
.' It was big Alvord Christofersen, a 
lumberman. “I've jyst come back from 
there,” he explained. “Got a mouthful of 
smoke too much. Ruggles ain't there. 1 
don’t think he’s here either. He ain't the 


kind of figure you miss oasy in a erowd, 
and T don't recollect seein’ anything of hint 
for a considerable time. Mebbe he keeled 
over back there in the fir Don't matte 
much. | He started the whole thing.” THe 
spoke further. His remarks were furbished 
with many oaths. 

Slade looked at Cal closely. 
an expression of peculiar con: 
srievous fear in the boy's ¢ 

“Are you aid for him? 

Cal looked at him wide-eyed, 

“1 must find him,” he said. “I've got to 

set him out of this.” And he ran off, 
searching among the striving horde for the 
man he had reviled from the hilltop. 
, Slade spoke quickly to the big lumber- 
jack. Keep your eye on that kid, Chris. 
Ruggles is the nearest thing to a father 
he has, and he seems concerned about him. 
Don't let him go nearer to the fire, he 
might get caught in the back fire. | He 
seems primed to do something crazy if we 
don't watch out." 

Christofersen grinned good-naturedly and 
trotted off among the workers, following 


He noticed 
rnation and 
ntenance, 

he asked. 
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> watched him go, and looked 
he 8 lost among the 
ping, twisting forms, who, dis- 
in the evil color of the fire i: ad o! 
red by the writhing smoke, 
many demons strug 
task In a new Purgatory, The black tr 

trunks stood gaunt in the glare and tow- 
ered into blackness overhead, In the dis- 
tanee the fire roared and crackled. Sud- 
denly Slnde leaped erect. A new party 
had ridden up, and he strode forward to 
assign them to thelr places in the ine 


the boy 
after 


EANWHILE C 
group and from 


1 ran from group to 
man to man, peering 
with narrowed, streaming eyes at fac 
which were weird In the red light. He 
felt as though he were walking in a night- 
mare where everything was black and yet 
everything was strangely colored red 
There was a roaring in his ears and muf- 
fled shouts and crashes and the ring of 
steel in the yielding wood, And the man 
he sought was like the figure of « night- 
mare, too. The boy seemed always to recog- 
nize him In the form of some bulky, striv- 
ing worker and yet whenever he peered 
into a face it was not Ruggles at all. The 
thought possessed him that Ruggles was in 
danger; that the man whom he had t 
ted was dying in the manner w 
Slaten, had promised for him 
had threatened to burn his 
al felt hideously responsible 
It was his wish 


mentor 
all the awful nightmare. 
come true, 


He ran_up and down the long, broau 
clearing. He stumbled into holes and ruts 
and ran foul of many desperate enterprises 
Men swore at him, yanked him from immi- 


nent danger of ng crushed to death 
pushed him and struck him. He persevered 
at his search frantically but could find 

f: nowhere. Finding himself near the 
coffee wagon again, he peered into the red 
lit blackness up the clearing. He was full 
of despair and he had not t heart to 
search through that busy crowd again, He 


felt certain the search would be useless; 
from the first he had known that Ruggles 
was to be found in only one place—back 
there in the fi With a sudden, 
Nerce determination, he an forward away 
from the offee wagon, into the forest, but 
as he made for the brush an iron hand 
was laid on his shoulder. He jerked f . 
and fell forward. He wriggled quickly 
his w but the iron hand seized one leg. 
He lashed out with his free foot, but that, 
too, was caught and held him in the + 

of a vise. The iron-handed one dri 


him out, and then seizing him by the 


nape 
of the neck jerked him back into the clear- 
ing. 


ERO 1" 
“Lemme g¢ 
His captor, Christofe 


he yelled, and swore sinfully. 


on, answered swear 


for swear 
‘You little fool!" crled the lumberman 
‘Yer goin’ the wrong way. The fire’s back 
there and we're goin’ to start a back fire 
In a jiffy. You'd be caught between the 
two and burned up like a possum.” 
‘Lt don't care. Id t into the river!’ 


eried Cal, and his voice took a high, shrill 


note which rang through the woods like 
the wail of a bereaved thing. 
‘What's the matter, Cal asked a quiet 
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Jibby Jones’ Treasure Trove 


(Continued from page 


and at Bill Catlin and turned and ran 
across country, jumping the fence and get- 
ting away from there as fast as they 
could. 

That was the last we ever saw of them 
‘t know what was on their minds 
must have had mighty guilty con- 
about ymething. Guilty con- 

sefences have no use for a sheri 


There were plenty of bumblebees left by 
the old pine tree and the Tough Customer 
had to keep batting at the holes in his 
shirt that he had made to see through, but 
Jibby had the best of that because he was 
wearing his tortoise shell rimmed spectacles 
and no bee, not even a bumblebee, can sting 
through gla He picked up a spade and 
began to dig and he had hardly stuck spade 


into the ground twice before he had hit 
a metal box. He jammed the spade in 
again, and pried on the handle and up came 
the box. He did not wait there. He grab- 
bed the box and ran 

The Tough Customer could not e very 
well, but he knew somebody was getting 
something that he was not getting and he 
pulled his shirt from his h It was a 
Bad mistake. Jibby was gone and the 


treasure box was gone but the bees were 
not all gone. One of them told the Tough 
Customer so and told him quick and hard, 
and for the next minute the gh Cus- 
tomer was not thinking of treasure; he was 
thinking of bee 


IBBY came running to where we 

and the whole of Riverbank—or all the 
that had come out to hunt treasure—came 
running after him, to see what he had 
found. They got to us just as we had all 
crowded around Jibby and when he was 
stamping on the box with his heel to break 
it open, It broke open easy enough. 

I jumped at it and grabbed for the gold 
money that was in it. It was not much; 
it was only ten gold pieces—ten-dollar 
pieces—one hundred dollars in all, but Jibby 
was opening a faded plece of old paper 
that had been in the box. 

The writing on the paper was so old we 
could hardly read it but we did make it 
out. This is what it said: 

“John—I have abided in this locality 
twenty urs now, but no word from 
you and very poor living here so mean 
to go to California, thinking shall do 
better gold mining than farming. Am 
taking that which you left with me and 
will keep it twenty more years, a8 you 
said to do, before I touch any of it 
If you hunt me look for me near a 
signal pine as agreed. I am leaving 
$100 In case you come and need it to 
pay expenses. It is part of what you 
sent.—Murrell.”" 

So that was what the land pirate’s treas- 
ure amounted to. I belleve one man from 
Riverbank did go to California to look for 
a signal pine and to hunt for treasure under 
it but probably he did not find it. There 
aye millions of pine trees in California, or 
trees that would do for pine trees 

When we counted up_we found we had 
taken in $856 from the Riverbank treasure 


were, 


voice, and looking up the boy saw Slade 
Cal poured out a flood of words upon his 
friend. 

"Ym goin’ back,” he cried. “Ruggles is 
back there, I'm going back to get him 
I've got to go back to get him!” 

The group at the coffee wagon drew 


for- 


ward attracted by this nd of deep des- 
pair. 

“Why?" said Slade. 

“I've got to! Can't you s¢ He's_all 
I've got, Ruggles is, He's my dad, You 
know what I said up there on the ledge 
I said I wanted to burn him up. An’ now 

ne true. T said it, an’ it's come true 
les is burnin’ up, an’ he ain't to blame. 


worse off than I am. He's sick an 
miserable an’ poor an’ I sald I wanted to 
burn him up because he licked me. An’ | 
now it’s come tru I've got to go in an 
get him. Help me! 

He turned to Slade with a gesture of | 
pitiful appeal His face was filled with | 
pleadi Slade looked at him with infinite 
sympath and slowly shook his head. Then 
a man came forward from the group, and 


put a big arm around the boy’s shoulders | 
and spoke jn a deep and muffled voic | 

"Cal!" he sald, "Cal! Oh, my God! -| 
I'm sorry!” It was Ruggles. 

Slade gave a sign to the other men and | 
he withdrew with them to throw himself 
with renewed vigor into the fighting. And | 
in the blackness and the glare of the fire 
in that corner of the battlefield, the man | 
with the deep-lined, bitter face, and the 
sorely tried boy stood togethe They said 


tew words Cal 


very little, but despite tr 
And Rug 


knew he had found a fathe: 


found a new thing to live for. A son had 
been at his door for these many years and 
he had kept the door close shut, It seemed 
as though the fire and the agony and fear 
and terror had come to bring just this 
about. The door was open now. 

HE ARMY. growing big every hour 

worked all night in the gathering heat 
in the glare d the smoke which rew 
continuously thicker. It was dawn before 
they had cleared a way broad enough to 
dare start a back fire. And then came the 
heartbreaking work of holding that back 
fire in check. Plows and shovels were the 
tools they used for this. Huge earthworks 
were thrown up and loose dirt poured on 
the creeping flames. The fire was skillfully 
driven forward, by men who worked in 
agony, to meet the greater blaze which bore 


down upon it. But 1 knew nothing of 
this. 
All night Ben Ruggles and his boy had 


worked side by side, and when dawn came 
before the back fire was started, Cal had 
fallen exhausted beside the coffee wagon 
The toiling women had thrown a blanket 
over him, But Ruggles came, worried at 
the boy's absence from his side, and with 
a tenderness all new to him had carried 
the boy back into cleaner air close on_ the 
river bank, Here he bathed Cal's face 
rolled him snugly in a blanket, and covered 
his face carefully with wet cloths. Later 


he gave the boy over to a party returning 
to Profile, and when the success of the back 
fire was assured with a change of the wind 


he made his way with anxious haste to the 
house where the boy lay and fell exhausted 
on the bed beside him. 
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hunters, and we got half of it, which was 
$85.60 apiece for Jibby Jones and Wampus 
and Skippy Root and Tad and me, because 
we had to give Bill Catlin his half first 
And then we got twenty dollars aplece of 
the $100 that was in the box that Jibby 
had dug up. We didn't send it _to Jim 
from Arkansas, even if he was John A 
Murrell’s great-grandson. I'll tell you why 

When_ Jibby was opening the box the 
Tough Customer and nearly all the River- 
bankers came crowding around to see what 


Jibby had found and when they saw it was | 
only a few gold pieces they laughed and | 
said it was a_ fake. They said probably 


Jibby Jones had buried it there himself and 
had let word get out th was buried | 
treasure so everyone would come and pay 
a dollar for the right to hunt for it. But 
that was not so, of course. So one of the) 
men said 
shaw! Only a hundred dollars! 
don't amount to much.” 

No,” I 1 we can't keep it any. 
r s country hidden tre. 
to be given back to whoever the 
first owner was, or to his heirs, and we 
know who the first owner was and we 
know who his heir is.” 

Right there Jibby Jones surprised us. 

“No,” he said, “we don't know. We're 
going to keep this money ourselves, because 
we don’t know who the real owner Was, and 
can find out.” 
can't we?" T asked him 

cause nobody in the world knows who 

the first owner was,” Jibby sald. ‘John A. 


That 


ure has 


Murrell never did own it; he stole it. The 
man he stole it from was the real owner 
and John A. Murrell never did h any 


right to have it And how can you 
find out who owned it away back In 1 
Nobody could do that So it Is ours and 
we'll Keep it.” 

And we did. We were just starting back 
for town when all at once Jibby Jones stop- 
ped short 

“Wait!"" he sald. 
something. I've got to go back 
creek,” 

‘My land!" Wampus said. “What for?’ 

“To get a grain of that green sand for 

stion of grains of sand," Jibby 
“You can never tell what will hap- 
pen. To-morroy before I have a chance 
to get a grain, my father may decide to go 
to Chili or China or Chattanooga, But, hold 
on_a minute!” 

He sat down at the edge of the road and 
took off his shoe and looked In it. 

“It's all right!" he sald. ‘We can go on | 
back to town. I've got five or six grains 
right here In my shoe.” 

So that was how we went back to town 
from our treasure hunting. Skippy and Tad 
and Wampus and I carried the money and 
Jibby Jones came along behind us with one 
shoe off and one shoe on, carrying the other 
shoe in both hands as if it was a plate of 
soup, because I do believe he was more in- 
terested in not losing those grains of green 
sand than In all the treasure John A. Mur- 
rell ever hid, 

But that was the way Jibby Jones was. 


‘ve almost forgotten 
to the 
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| WHY NOT = 


 Beescte 


| H Please send mo a free copy of "The Origin of the Saxophon 


OON as the weather gets frosty round the edges, in 

troop the out-door boys for their Ace Muffler Caps. 

That’s how they keep head, ears, neck and throat warm. 
Yes, snug and cozy, too, in the keenest north wind! 


sports. 


weather, 


you want. 


And that’s just the 


way a feller wants to 
be, to enjoy winter 
Drop in to your 
favorite store and just 
look over an Ace Ad- 
justable MufHler Cap. 


It buttons up around the 


write for it. 


head in mild weather and 
down around the neck in wild 
All pure wool, 
tightly knitted, trim and snap- 
py and comes in the colors 
We'll send you 
an illustrated folder if you'll 


The Lion Knitting Mills Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
ADJUSTABLE 


Muffler 
Cap 


AC 


TRAD MARK REG 


STERED 


You know the good old Ace Knitted Cap, hundreds of 


thousands of boys wear these lighter caps, but you really 


need both the Muffler Cap and the Knitted Cap. 


your dealer to show "em to you and look 


Ask 
for the label 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


MECHANIC'S POCKET SECRETARY 25¢ 


Constructed of finest steel. Just push 
the button and out comes the 
article you require. Worth 
$1.00. Postpaid 


25¢ 


Adjustable 
Penell, pen, paper 
knife, ink eraser, pencil 


Get sharpener, nall Mle, and 
One cleaner, mechanic's marking 
To- point, fine compass with screw 
day attachment, foot rulu. 


Universal Co., Box 310 Stamford, Conn. 


od Spring, Summer and Fall 
Uuitorfles, insect 


buy buadreds of 


New 
Price 


‘The sca 
iy tis worth 

ny apeclm@ens 
24,"Ocoan Park, cal, 


BER APreazectas before 
+ SINCLAIR, Dealer in insects, Dept 


MOTOR 


7* Year= 


evere 


Cléevelan 


America’s Best 


Motorcycle Value 


A real motorcycle (yet 
safe and sensible) with 
a two-stroke motor. 
miles to gallon—15,000 
miles on tires. 


price. 


Write for Catalog 
$185 \\ Cleveland 


Potorey cle Miy Co. = 
Cleveland, S.A. <= 


Lowest 


75 
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Be the “Tom Brown” 
of Your Town 


You may have the talent to develop into a Saxo- 
phone wizard like Tom Brown, of the famous Tom Brown's 
Clown Band, the highest priced musical act, and enjoy this 
most pleasant of vocations, True-Tone Musical Instruments 
have helped make famous Tom Brown, Art Hickman,Clyde 
Doerr, Donald Clark, Clay Smith, Guy Holmes and thou- 
sands of others. $500 to $1000 weekly for but two hoursa 
day is not uncommon for musicians of such ability to earn. 


True-Tone Saxophone 


It is the easiest of all wind instruments to play and one of 
the most beautiful. Three first lessons sent free. You can 
learn the scalein an hour's practice and play popular music 
in a few weeks. Practice 1s a pleasure because you learn 
so quickly. You can take your place in a band within 90 
days, if aon so desire, Unrivaled for home entertainment, 
church, lodge orschool. In big demand for orchestra dance 
music. A Saxophone will enable you to take an important 
part in the mosicsl development of your community. It increases 
your popularity and your opportunities, as well 08 your pleasure. 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 


You may order any Buescher Saxophone, Cornet pet, Trom= 
bone or other Band or Orchestral Instrument without paying in ade 
vance, and try it six days in your own home, without obligation. If 
porfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to suit your conveni- 

ence. Mention the instrument interested in and a 
complete catalog will be mailed free. 


Saxophone Book Free 
Tells what each Saxophone is best adapted for; 
when to use singly, in quartettes, sextettes, oc 

tettes, or in regular band or Saxophone Band, and 
how insposs for cello parts in orchestra. 
Send coupon below for free copy, 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1041 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
[Womcner Bana Instrument Co. 

1044 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
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100%VirginWool 


Mackinaw 


DIRECT 


fom MILL 


It Took Courage 


t By Ralph P, Anderson (18), Calif. 

o First Prize Letter. 
| AFTER ALL, gameness is a matter of 
| degree, isn't | That is, it all depends 


E comfortable in | things 
fa fine, serviceable | 
mackinaw this win- 
ter. Buy direct from | 
the mill and make 
sure of the quality 
and get the big sav- 
ings. Madeofheavy, 
warm Homewool — 
100% American! 
Grown Virgin Wool— 
not an ounce of 


on the individual's training—some 
that wouldn't be particularly courageous 
might be truly heroic on the part of som 
ined under a different set of experi- 


When I say that this applies to animals 
1s I am reminded of Rollo. 
brother and I saved Rollo from 
drowning seven years ago. He was a 
puppy but a few days old, and apparently 
he had been unwanted and had been cast 
into the river to die. He was almost dead 
when we pulled him out 
| As a result, I suppo: 
Rollo grew up with the fear of water in his 
heart Although he grew to be an unusu- 
shoddy. Keeps you| aliy large doz, he was ever timid of water 
warm in the coldest weather, Big, roomy en a hose would frighten him, while to 


—fi ° i: 8 get him near a river or other body of water 
ine fon walang worn g end allioutdcan Hee physical impossibility. Water thrown 


of that experience, 


occasions. Big shawl collar, turns up and | Gy "him would almost cause a fit 

fits closely on neck and head. Stylish,com-| Then, last year we took him to a const 
table, long wearing —just the thing for | town. His eyes expressed the terror caused 

Ee ‘good locks and’ healthy comfort, Made | by, the thundering waves. When we could 

in attractive colors. A garment any man or boy | Ket him down to the beach at all, which 


would be proud to own. | was seldom, he Would crouch far back from 


jt aves, shivering. 
Send Today for Free Hemewool Catalog, and| 0, WAYES: SRIVETINE: oo ota. was play. 
Samples of Mackinaw Cloth. See the prices and | in on the sand. A wave dashed up, turned 


big savings we can make you on this and other Vir- 
kin Wool Products by our direct from mill to 
you plan. Mail your name on a postal—TODAY, 


HOME WOOLEN MILLS, Estab. 1876 
103 Main Street Eaton Rapids, Mich. 


him over and over, and drew him out into 
deep water The beach was empty, but for 
several hysterical children—and Rollo, 
crouched back against the rocits. 

The children told later how Rollo, drawn 
by the erles, came closer, saw the child, and 
ran around nervously whimpering, Finally, 
| shivering and with cries that indicated 
what torture it was to him, he advanced 
|Into the water and brought back the child 
then ran, yelping, as though the water 
were chasing him. 

That took courage! 


“HOMEWOOL’ 


No Sport 
Like Skiing 


Skiforfan, health, 


Supreme Sacrifice 
By Daniel Daniels (14), Ark. 
Second Prize Letter. 


T WAS in the great war, during the year 
1914, when a strong German offensive 


and exhilaration 
Enjoy winter's 


greatest sport on 
df a pair of swift- 


was on. Our front trench was exposed to 
moving an extraordinarily Daten este ely fire, accom- 
panied by a terrific cloud of asphyxlating 

Northland Skis gas. 
The five survivors fought furiously and 
Best for noviow or expert a diy, though without hope other than 


Boientifoally 
Tong Wear and «mooth 
running. Interesting 
booklet on skiing free 


a 


made for 


that of selling their lives as dearly as they 

could and sending as many of the Germans 
to the death which they had prepared for 
them. 

Help was absolutely necessary if the posi- 
tion was to be held and, as the men knew 
well, if their position fell, others would be 
in danger. Yet, with telephone wires 
broken, communication with the second line 
trench seemed impossible. 

At last the captain thought of one way 
to give the news to those behind, and that 

\w us by bugle. This meant certain death 
‘to the bugler who would have to sound the 
call and lower his gas mask, exposing him- 
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“Sail Me” 


The most won- 


derful toy alt ccif to the poison fumes of the gas 

planemade.No |" Tye captain hesitated to give the order. 
springs to) myo ant bugler, however, did not walt 
break. It does | ¢,,, word of command but tore off his 


Stunts indoors 
and out impos- 
for the 


of 
k 


protecting mas’ 
to his comra: 
forward to di 


sent his anguished appeal 
in the rear, and lurched 
an agonizing death, though 
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ing unbelieved and shunned by the people 
whom He was teaching. He was crucified 
In the end at the desire of the people, the 
people that He went among to preach the 
ospel and heal. Many believed Him when 
He died, but surely not enough to go out 
into the world and conyert the thousands 
upon thousands of heathens. Yet  Chris- 
1 and now in 1921 A. D. 
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MOTION PICTURE FILM SUPPLY | Through all His trials and tribulations 
i P.O. Box 87 our Lord was never downhearted, He wag 
in danger of being persecuted with His 


Apostles many times during the later years 
|of his life. He was conspired against by 
the Gentiles and finally was crucified be- 
tween two thieves. He carried on with H 

work until the last and J can truly say t 
He was "The Gamest Fellow I Ever Knew 


Jim 
Oesterle, Mich 
Special Prize Letter. 
NE TIME, when T was in the South 
visiting, I started out on a hike with 

my two cousins, Joe and Bob, and Jim, a 
boy friend of theirs 

On our way out of the city, we either 
|had to follow the road up around a hill, 
or take a short cut through the railroad 
tunnel. It was a long tunnel and the traffic 
on it was heavy, but, though we knew the 
danger, we decided to take the tunnel route 
We were halfway through the tunnel when 
we heard the shriek of a train, The rest 
of the boys all ran for holes they knew of 
| that were in the tunnel wall. I, of course, 
| did not know the exact location of a hole, 
and I rushed about, searching frantically 
| for one, but all were occupied, 
I gazed with terror upon the train which 
) had just entered the tunnel. What was I 
— Ask Your Dealer | to do? Someone seized me by the shoulders 

Lat your dealer son you Planert'sNorth- 1 | und forced me into a hole in the wall. It 

light ‘Skates — Usir quality and special || was Jim, the fellow I had met a few min- 
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hardly knew me, yet he was risking his 
life for mine. There was no room for him 
to stand between the train and the tunnel 
wall, and Jim knew it. It was then that he 
showed what he was made of. 

The train bore down on him, IT saw him 
press as close to the wall as possible. I saw 
him fall and roll nearly to the track, while 
with agonized heart I waited till the train 
flashed by, leaving a trail of cinders and 
moke. We all rushed to Jim. There was 
an ugly gash on his forehead and his face 
was ghastly white. We dragged him out of 
the tunnel and into the open air. In a few 
minutes he opened his eyes and looked at 
us, but reaction set in, and he trembled 
like a leaf. 

We have talked it all over since then and 
often wondered over the miracle by which 
Jim escaped. I guess when Jim's Makér 
put him to the test, He saw that Jim was 
game. 


“Bloody, but Unbowed” 


By Exton Talley (16), Tex. 
Special Prize Letter. 


@N= bright spring morning I was awak- 
ened by a loud disturbance which came 
from the barnyard. The chickens were 
cackling, almost drowning out an occasional 
crow which rose above the din. Going out 
to stop the disturbance and oust the invader, 
I found myself in the midst of what seemed 
equal to the “Battle of the Century.” The 
little sprightly Game rooster, who was king 
of the chickens, was engaged in deadly com- 
bat with the lordly gobbler who headed the 
turkey flock. The other members of the 
two flocks were greatly disturbed over the 
matter. 

The little rooster was a fierce fighter and 
kept the old gobbler busy trying to shield 
himself from the dashes of the chicken. 
Some of the quick lightning-like thrusts of 
the rooster landed, bringing cackles of 
ecstasy from the chickens. Once the Game 
had the gobbler on the retreat, but the old 
fellow quickly regained his composure and 
came on with a steady advance which soon 
broke down the Game's defense and paved 
the way for his defeat. At every chance 
the gobbler gave his adversary a resounding 
peck and jerked his head away with a 
mouthful of skin and feathers from the 
rooster’s head. Finally the rooster collapsed 
and sank exhausted to the ground. Giving 
him one last, loud peck, the gobbler strutted 
away, gobbling triumphantly, 

All this time I had stood watching the 
battle and now stepped forward, gathered 


up the rooster and placed him in a coop 
to recover. 

About an hour later, passing near the 
coop, I_was surprised by a shrill, 
crow Unmindful of his injury, he s 


to be calling to the old gobbler, “Come on, 
you big bully! Come on! I'm not afraid 
of you, even if you did lick me!" 

I_saw him between the boards, standing 
shakily on his legs, throwing back h 
therless head and sending forth his 
crow to the world. He was “bloody 
unbowed"'—game ! 


Fighting a Handicap 
By Keith Jones (10), Ida. 
Special Prize Letter. 


HEN John P. Johnson opened his eyes in 

4 hospital bed some years ago to find 
both of his hands gone, he did not bury his 
head in his pillow and exclaim, “I can never 
do another day's work!"’ Instead he found 
a way to support himself—peddling fish. As 
Precungs fish did not pay him well, he kept 
is eyes open and found a job as night 
watchman. He held this job at night and 
continued to peddle fish by day. He was 
making a fair living, but not getting ahead, 
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planning the most interesting contest for 
a coming number, what subject would you 
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boys who are to compete in the contest; 
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The announcement must explain the sub- 
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on the subject, but should be suggestiv 
a kind that would stimulate interesting and 
varied responses 
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the following regular rules of the Contest 
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1. Keep it under 300 words (omitting 
the rules of the contest and information 
izes) 
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Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN Boy, 
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Any competitor may submit more 
than one contest subject if he desires 
Each must be written on a separate sheet, 
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The best contributions will be published 
and used as subjects for future contests. 
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in the March number. 
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lows: First Prize $5; Second Prize $2; 
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to all boys under 


The American Boy Contest 
The Gamest Fellow I Ever Knew 


so he hired a carpenter to build him a house 
at the wharves, where he could do boat- 


letting. He started with two rowboats. 
Now he has yout forty boats, including 
three motor-boats 

Both of Joh ns hands were cut off in 


ent at Beverly, Mass. Be- 
had been a carpenter, 
learned to do nearly 
everything he wants to. He writes by hold- 
ing the pencil between his teeth, and guiding 
it with his left arm stub he is able to write 
very plainly. He can row a boat, paint, 
sa d hammer nails into wood, He says 
he is always happy when he ts doing some- 
thing. He is not satisfied yet and is still 
getting ahead, 


Would You Do It? 
By Reed §. Garrett (17), Ind, 
Special Prize Letter. 
OQUIE they called him. He was a young 


n railroad 
fore the accident b 
Without hands he 


Rumanian living alone except for his 
faithful but deaf dog, Nell 

That day we would have found him at 
the huge gravel pile, working with the gang 
shoveling gravel into t nev. satisfied 
maw of the conerete-mixing machine being 
utilized in construction work nearby. But 
the day before the boss had ordered the 
removal of the machine from its former 
position on account of the ever present 
danger of a slide from the top of the 


treacherous gravel pile lifting its crest fifty- 


five feet above their heads. Nell, waiting 
noon hour, lay in the scant shadow 
niniature Gibral issfully sleep- 


shriek, the 
they say 
At any rate, 
sound seemed to start the impending 
her deaf ears carrying none of 
s to her brain, remained asleep. 
Louie, sensing his pal's almost 
, sprinted madly to save her. 
ou fool, come back,’’ shouted the 
“Tt'll smash you." 

At last he stooped and with a last 
as the 
him. 


ing 
noon whistle 
truth is stranger than f 


Suddenly, with a 
rent the 


the 
slide. 


Ah! 
effort swung her above his head jus 


avalanche struck and instantly cove: 
But not N who was at work at once, 
digging with all h desperate energy 
around the outflung arms. Men were quickly 

work with shove and hands and soon 
us lad uncovered 

hree minutes later Louie opened his eyes 
to a glaring world and to Nell licking his 
face and seeming to pray for him to open 
his eyes and caress he 


He Never Gave Up 
By Frederic Thoms (16), Conn. 
Special Prize Letter. 


HE NEVER knew what real life was until 
he entered college. All his life he had 
been tied to his mother's apron 


not because he was a "'s 
against his own will that 
ed to mix with other 


When he ente adually 
an to enjoy ciation with other boys. 
One day he went to a football game. From 
that day he began to get interested jn foot- 
ball. He went to the second game and 
through the help of bdoks had a fair knowl- 
edge of the principles of the game, but 
when he tried for the freshman team he 
saw he had to do a lot more 

He tried out for fullback and played mis- 
erably and was twi s bad when he at- 
tempted to kick the ball. He was glad to 
leave to escape jee But he was not the 
one to give up so soon, He was put off the 
team, but he bought a football and went 
out every day to practice with his room- 
mate, who was a fine athlete and had made 
the freshman team. Every day he prac- 
ticed faithfully for an hour, No one had 
any confidence in him except his roommate. 
Some of the fellows would call to him, “Hail 
the football king.” At the end of his fresh- 
ear he was rather fair at football and 

all summer, But alas, when 
he tried out for the team the next year he 
ustained a fractured leg and was forced to 


stay out the whole season. Some of the 
boys laughed and said it was a good thing 
he did get urt so he wouldn't have to 


show how f£ In spite of this he 
tried out in his junior year. He advanced 
a step and made the scrub, but still no one 
took him seriously. At last, in his last 
ar, he reached his ambition. He was reg- 
ular fullback on the varsity! Isn't that 
sameness? 


, 
He’s Game 
By T. A, Waggoner, Jr. (15), Pa. 
Spectal Prize. 
The trace of a smile about his lips, 
A glitter in his eye, 
A softening grin on his outthrust chin, 
Chest out, and head held high; 
A laugh in the face of danger, 
A sneer at the reaper's claim, 
A whispered “I can,’ and you have a man 


Of whom you can say, ‘He's game.” 


A thought for the comfort of others, 
Before a thought of his own: 
The will to begin, and the courage to win, 
To conquer his fears alon: 
A spirit defeat can't o'erpower, 
A hope that flares up like a flame; 
The ECB) admit when he trembles—that's 
grit, 
And the fellow who has it is game! 


The courage to stand on his honor, 
The courage to sacrifice all, 
The courage to do, and to 
through, 
To rise up again from a fall, 

Not merely sitting and wishing, 
But making him: & name > 
Dropping a cheer instead of a tear, 
‘Of him you can say, “He's game,”* 


se 


the thing 


Living and hoping and fighting, 
Refusing to die when he’s DEAD! 
To drop to the floor, then to come back for 
more, 
Staying when others have fled; 
Thinking of nothing but vict'ry, 
Ever regardless of fame, 
To stand up and die looking death in the 


eyve— 
A fellow like that is GAME! 
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Quiller of the Hills 


(Continued from page 12) 


brown flying- had thousand bla 


crown of the ridge when a a K cattle at pasture in 
squirrel, routed from his cave in a dead the old orchard 
limb by the hammering of a hungry wood- It might be that an ancient, passing, | 
pecker, stood for a moment blinking In the would not see the dro because his eyes 
sunlight and then made a flying 1 for were hide-bound, but he would si me as I 
an oak on the opposite side of the road; galloped along by the hot steers, and hear 
but his estimate was calculated on the the shouting, and he could not doubt that 
moonlight basis, and he missed by a frac- they were there. 1I was tremendously busy 
tion of an inch and went tumbling head in those earlier days. No cattle king of the 
over heels into the weeds, Hills had one-half the wonderful business. 
[ turned to laugh at the disconcerted I dropped to sleep in old Liza's arms with 
acro! when I caught through the leaves my mighty plans swimming in my head. I 
the glimpse of a horse approaching the had long rides and many bunches of cattle 


blacksmith shop from one of the crossroads. to gather on to-morrow, and T must have a 


I called to my companions and we found a good night's rest 
k in the woods where the view was Or I rode in Ward's arms, when he went 
At half a mile in the transparent to salt the cattle, and sat in the saddle 
afternoon we easily recognized Lem Marks. while he threw the handfuls of salt on the 
He rode down to the shop and stopped by weeds, and I noticed all the wonders of the 
the door land into which we came, I saw the rlden- 
In & moment old Christian came out, belted bee booming past on his mysterious 
stood by the shoulder of the horse and voyage, and } was a pirate sailing the 
rested his hand on Marks’ kn It was summer seas. 1 heard the buzzing curse of 
strange famiMarity for such an acrimonious the bald hornet, and I wished him hard luck 
old recluse, and even at the distance the on his robbing raid, And the swarms of 
attitude of Woodford’s henchman seemed to yellow butterflies w bands of stranger 
indicate surprise. fairfes traveling incognito. I_ knew what 
talked together for some little these fellows were about, but I said noth- 
while, then old Christian waved his arm ing. The ancients were good enough folk 
toward the direction we had taken and but their idea of perspective was abomin- 
went into his shop, presently returning with ably warped. I gave them up pretty early. 

some implements in his hand. We could not 

make out what they were. He handed them THE HILLS by the great Valley River are 


up to Marks, and the two seemed to di 


cuss a quiet country, sodded deep, with here 


the matter, for after a time Marks selected and there an open grove like those In which 
one and held it out to old Christian. The the dreamers wandered with a garland of 
smith took it, turned it over In his hand, meadow-sweet, or the fauns piped when 
nodded his head and went back into his the world was young. Through them, now 
shop, while Marks gathered up his reins and and then, a little stream goes laughing, 
came after us in a slow fox trot fringed with bulrushes and beds of calamus 
We slipped over the ridge and then and frag mint, a narrow stream that 
straightened in our saddles. runs chuckling through the stiff sod and 
Boys," said the hunchback, fingering the spreads dimpling over the road on a bed of 
mane of the Bay Eagle, “that a bad white sand, for all the world like a dodging 
job. We ought to be a little more careful sprite of the wood who laughs suddenly in 
in the pickin’ of enemies.” some sunlit corner 
“T wonder,” muttered Jud, “what mare's We splashed through one of these little 
nost they're fixin’. I ought to ‘a’ twisted brooks as the sun was setting, and El 
the old buck’s neck,” Mahdi's feet sank in the white sand. 1 
The hunehback leaned over his saddle watched the crystal water go bubbling over 
and ran his fingers along the neck of the his hoofs and then pour with a gush into 
splendid mare. “Peace,” he soliloquized, "is the shoe tracks which h the print like 
a purty thing.” Then he turned to me with a mould. We left a silver trail or, now 
a bantering, quizzical light in his eyes when the sun was slanting, a golden’ trail 
“Quiller,” he said, “don't you wish you big with the air of enchanted ventures 
had your dollar back in your pocket When we came on the brow of the hills 
“Why?” said I flanking the approaches to the Valley River 
it was already night. The outlines of the 
TS LIKE THIS," said he. “One time far-off mountains w blending into one 
there was an old miser, an’ when he was huge shadow. It was now the wall of the 
a-dyin’ the devil come, an’ set down by the world, with no path for a human foot. ‘The 
d, an’ the devil said, ‘You've done a good hills were a purple haze, the trees along 
al of work for me, an’ I reckon I ought their crests making fantastic pictures 
to give you a lift if you need it. Now, then, against the sky, Beyond the land of living 
if there's any little thing you want done. men, it seemed, an owl hooted, and a b 
I'll look after it for you." The miser snid Jated dove called and called like a moan- 
like to have an iron fence round his ing spirit wandering in some lost tarn of 
. if the devil thought he could see to Styx 
fe without puttin’ himself out any. The | Wve rode down to the bend of the Valley 
devil said it wouldn't be any trouble, an’ River over a stretch of sandy land f 
then he counted off on his fingers the min- empted by the cinque-foil and the running 
utes the miser had to live, an’ lit out. brier, the country of the woodcock and the 
“They buried the miser in a poor corner eccentric kildee. We could hear the low 
of the graveyard where there was nothin’ sullen roar of the river sweeping north 
but sinkfield an’ sand briars, an’ that night ground this big bend, long before we came 
the devil went down to the blacksmith an’ to it. Under the stars there is no greater 
told him he wanted an iron fence put voice of power. We rode side by side in the 
around the old feller’s grave, an’ to git it deepening twilight, making huge shadows 
done before midnight. The blacksmith on the crunching sand. Up to this hour it 
throwed his coat an’ went to work like a seemed to me that we had been idling 
whitehead, an’ when twelve o'clock come he through some long and pleasant ride, with 
had the iron fence done an’ a-settin’ around the loom of evil afar off in the front. W 
the miser’s grave. had talked of peril merrily together, 
“Just as the clock struck, the devil come men loitering in a tavern talk easily of the 
along, an’ he said to the blacksmith, stand- wars. But now in the night, under the 
in’ there a-sweatin’ like a colt, ‘Well, I see spell of the booming water, the atmosphere 
you got her all up hunkey dory.’ ‘Yes,’ of responsibility returned 
said the blacksmith, ‘an’ now I want my Ward was depending upon me and the 
pay. ‘Let's see about that,’ said the devil; two beside me. Woodford's men moved | 
‘did you do that job because you wanted to, back yonder in the Hills, and maybe they 
or because you didn't want to?” The black- moved out there beyond the water, and we 


smith didn't know what to say, so he hem- suld see nothing and hear nothing but the 


med and hawed, an’ finally he says, "Maybe sand grinding under the {fron of a horse's 
I done cause I wanted to, an’ maybe IT shc In the night the face of the Valley 
done it a 1 didn't want to.’ ‘All River was not a pleasant thing to see. 
right,’ sald the devil; ‘if you done it be- ran muddy and swift, even with Its banks, 
cause you wanted to, I don't owe you noth- 4 bed of water a quarter of a mile in width, | 
in’, an’ if you done it because you didn't its yellow surface gleaming now and then 
want to, there ain't nothin’ I can pay you.’ in the dim Nght of the evening like the 
An’ he sunk in the ground, with his thumb pelly of some great snake 
to his nose an’ his fingers a-wigglin’ at the 
blacksmith.” TANDING on its bank we could see the 
I saw the application of the story. One other shore, a line of gray fog. The 
could settle with money for labor when the yellow tongues of the water lapped the 
laborer was free, but when the laborer was bank nd crept muttering in among the 
t free, when he had used his breath and willows, an ominous, hungry brood 
his muscle under a master, money could The roar of the river, now that one stood 
make no final settlement beside it med not so great. It was dull, 
Ugly accounts to run in a world where heavy, low pitched, as though the vast 
the scheme of things Is eternally fair, and ter growled comfortably. The rains in 
worse, maybe, if carried over for adjust- mountains had filled the bed brimming 
ment into the Court of Final Equity The a cup, even In the drought of sum- 
remark of Ump came back like a line of mer. The valley was wide and deep in this 
ancient wisdom, “Peace Is a purty thing.” bend—too wide and too deep to be crossed 
by the ordinary bridge—so the early men 
CHAPTER ELEVEN had set up a sort of ferry when they first 
came to this water. 
THE WARDENS OF THE RIVER. It was a rude makeshift, the old men 
said, two dugouts of poplar lashed together 
HILE men are going about with a bit and paddled, a thing that would carry a 
of lens and a measure of acid, ex- man and his horse, or perhaps a yoke of 
plaining the hidden things of this oxen. Now, the ferry was more pretentious. 
world, I should be very glad if they would A wire cable stretched across the river 
explain why it is that the evening of an fastened on the south bank to a post set 
autumn day always recalls the lost King- deep in the earth, and flanked by an abut- 
dom of the Little. The sun squinting ment of sandstone, and on the north bank 
hind the mountains, the blue haze deepen- wound round a huge elm that stood by the 


ing in the hollows of the hills, the cool ¢ 
laden with faint odors from the nooks 
corners of the world—what have these 


road within a dozen yards of the river. 
On this cable the boat ran, fastened with 
wire ropes and two pulley \ sort of long 


do with the land of the work-a-day? flat barge that would carry thirty cattl 
Long and long ago in that other country The spanning cable made a great curve 

it meant that the fairies were gathering down the river, so that the strength of the 

under the hill for another raid on the proy- current was almost sufficient to forc 

ince of the goblins across the sedgefields; barge a striking it obliquely a 


that the owls were going up on the ridges the dip of the wire. How the current c 


to whisper with the moon; that the elves be made to do this work was to me one of 
one by one, in thelr quaint yellow coats, the mysteries, but It did do it, guided and 
were stealing along under the oak trees on helped by the ferrymen. I have wondered | 
the trail of the wolf spider. But what can at it a hundred times as I sat under El 
it mean in the grown-up country Mahdi's nose with my feet dangling over | 
When the Golden Land js lost to us, the side of the boat. 

when turning suddenly we find the en- | We stopped on the slope where the boat 

chanted kingdom vanished, do we give up landed. 

the hope of finding it again? We know Jud threw back his shoulders and 

that It is somewhere across the world, and shouted; and someone answered from the 

we ought to find it, and we know, too. that other side, “Who-ee!” a call that is said 

its out-country is like these October after- to reach farther than any other human 

noons, and our hearts beat wildly for a sound, It came high up over the water, 


moment, then the truth strikes and we see 
that this is not The Land 

But it brings the memory of the heyday 
of that other land, where, in my babyhood, 
like the kings of Bagdad, I had a hundred 


clear enough, but as from a great distance 
There were no bells at the crossings in this 
land, Every man carried a voice in his 
throat that could reach half a mile to the 
grazing steers on the sodded knobs 


bay horses in their stables, each bridled The two sons of old Jonas Horton main- 
with a colored woolen string, and stalled tained the ferry as thelr father had done 
in the palings of the garden, and each with before them. It was an inheritance, and 
his high-sounding name, and princely line- it was something more than this. It was a 
age, and his thrilling history, and where I trust, a family distinction, like a tithe— 
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Hege oF 


something which they were born into, as a 
Hindoo is born into his father’s trade. If 
| they had been ousted from this ferry, they 
would ave felt themselves as hopelessly 
wronged as the descendants of an old house 
driven from thelr baronial estate. 

The two, Mart and Danel, lived sae the 


mother, a flat, withered old wom: 
log house by ‘the river, They v 
raw-boned, serious men, rarely leaving the 


|river, and at such times hurrying back 
Jeasy. Their faces at the church or in 
| village were anxious, as of one who leaves 
his house closed with fire roaring in the 
chimney; or better, perhaps, of some fear- 


ful child who has stolen away from his 
daily everlasting task. Sometimes the 
| mothe suld say, “There is no me 
barrel,” “You're drinking the 1a 
coffee"; and the® would look at each other 


cross the table, troubled, as men dire beset 
called upon to decrease the for of a 
zarrison. Then one would set out with a 
n his shoulder, throwing his long body 
rd at each step and dangling his arms, 


hurrying as though he ought not to take 
the time. 
RESENTLY the boat crept toward us out 


down 
bank, 


of the water, 
ground its nose 
ferrymen 


swiftly and 
The two 


swung 
in the 


The warm south wind blew stiffly in our 
faces and the horses shifted their feet un- 
easily. If the Valley River was ugly from 
bank it was uglier from its middle. It 
ed at the bout as though with a thou- 
sand clinging fin and growled and sput- 
tered, and then seemed to quit it for a mo- 
ment and whisper around the oak boards 
like invisible conspi ors taking counsel in 
i closet 

I think the hunchback had no idea of the 
oods of nature; at any rate they never 
med to affect him 
ymething to drink 


To him all water was 
or something to swim 
in, and ¢he earth was good pasture or hard 
road to ride a hor ov The grasp of 
no agnostic was more cynical. He inquired 
if any of Woodford's men had crossed that 
day, and was answered that they had not. 
hen he began to hum a hoary roundelay 
about the splendid audacity of old Mister 
Haystack and his questionable adventures, 
set to an unprintable refrain of “Winktum 
bolly mitch-a-kimo,” or some such jumble 
of words. I have never heard this song in 
the mouth of any other man. He must 
have found it somewhere among the dusty 
trumpery of forgotten old folk-lyrics, and 
when he sang it one caught the force of the 
Hebraic simile about the crackling of thorns 
under a pot. 

Jud laughed, and the hunchback piped a 


uigher cackle and dangled his bridle rein 
Humph,” he said, “maybe you don't like 
that song." 

“It ain't the song,” replied Jud. 


taybe 

it,” sald he, 
‘It might be different," said Jud. 
“Well,” said he, “it wouldn’t mean differ- 

ent,” 

|. Here I took a hand in the dial 
What does it mean anyhow?" IT said. 
about the foolest song I ever heard.” 

|. “Quiller,’' replied the hunchback, propping 
his fist under his bony jaw, “you've hear 

| tell of whistlin’ 


you don't like the way I sing 


8. 
It's 


to keep up your cou 
whistle," 

Jud turned in astonishment. “Afraid?” 
he said; “what are you afraid of?" 
_ The hunchbac! d over as if about to 
impart a secret. josts!" he whispered 
I laughed at the discomfiture of the giant. 
but Ump went on counterfeiting a deep and 
weird serlousness which, next to his sing- 
ing, was about the most Judicrous thing In 
the world. “Ghosts, my laddiebuck. But 
not the white-sheeted lady that comes an’ 
says, ‘Foller me,’ nor the spook that car- 
ries his head under his arm tied up in a 
tablecloth, but ghosts, my laddiebuck, that 
make tracks while they walk." 


“I thought ghosts rode broomsticks,” said 
Ju 

Nary a broomstick,” replied the hunch- 
back. When they are a-follerin' Mister 


Ward's drovers, it’s a little 
long ridin’.” 


Then he broke off suddenly and called to 


too peaked for 


the ferryman.  “Danel,” he sald, "how 
many cattle will this boat hold?” 
Big cattle or stockers?” inquired the 


man, 
“Exporters,” said Ump. 
Mart,” called the brother, “can we carry 
thirty exporters?” 
“Are they dehorned?” inquired Mart, 
“Muley,” said Ump. 
“We can carry thirty muleys if they ain't 
ervous," replied the brother called Mart. 
Are you gatherin’ up some cattle for Mis- 
ter Ward?" 
"said Ump. “We'll be here carly 
in the morning with six hundred, an’ we 
want to git ‘om set over as quick as you 
can. How long will it take? 
Well,” said Danel, “mighty nigh up till 
noon, I reckon. Do you mind, Mart, how 
long, We Were settin’ over them Alkire cat- 


“We begun In the morning, and we stop- 
ped for an afternoon bite. It took the 
butt end of the day,” replied the brother, 


We had now reached the south bank of 
the Valley River, and when the boat slipped 
up on the wet sod, we rode ashore, and 
turned into the pike that runs 
bank. The ferrymen, with the char 
tic hospitality of the Hills, requested us to 
dismount and share the evening meal, but 
we declined, urging the lateness of the 
hour. 

Through the open door I could see the 
unfinished supper, the sweet corn-pone cut 
like a great cheese, the striped baco! 
the blue stone mili piteher with its broken 
ears 


CHAPTER TWELVE. 


THE USES OF THE MOON, 


HEN I turned about in the 
W found that El Mahdi had passed both 
of my companions who were stock 
still In the road a half-dozen paces behind 
me. I pulled him up and called to them, 
“What mare’s nest have you found now? 
They replied that some horse had lately 
pas in a gallop. One could tell by the 
long Jumping and the deep, ploughing hoof- 


ddle I 


prints. "Come on,” said I, “Woodford 
devils haven't crossed. What do we r 
But it's mighty big jumpin',” answ 
the hunch- 


were spare- Se ay 
headed, in ybe, 
their brown sponded 
homespun laughing, “the | 
coats. They cow that 
|had possibly jumped over 
| been at sup- ihe moon took 
per and 1 running 
turned around start there 
on thelr bench Ie: 1) 
to answer did 8 aid 
through the Ump. Aah 
open door just find out 
They inquired if any of the 
if we a Hortons saw 
wished to be her goin 
set over, and = Then 
we rode on to shout 
the boat for Hey, 
answer The who cros: 
man in the ahead of 
bow reached up The long 
and caught the SemPBELe bulk of the 
cable with a = ferryman 
sort of iron Cer, loomed in the 
wrench, and door. “It wa 
began to pull % Twiggs,” he 
The other took Bird: “Holy Smoke! and They Expect Every Bird on answered 
a pole lying by the Farm to Eat a Hundred Caterpillars a Day!” T heard Jud 
the horses’ eursing under 
thru it his breath 
1 bank and forced the boat out Twiggs was the head groom of Cynthia 
into the Then he also took a wrench Carper, and when he ran a horse like that 
lfrom h pocket, and when his brother, the devil was to pay I gripped the reins 
walking down the length of the barge from of El Mahdi’s bridle until he began to 
bow to stern, reached the end, he caught rear. 
the cable and followed, so that the pull on “He must have been in a hurry,” said 
the wire was practically continuous. 


mp. 

ie ears like it,” responded the boatman, 
turning back into his house, “He lt out 
pretty brisk.” 

Ump shook the reins of his bridle and 
went by me in a gallop. The Cardinal 
passed at my knee, and I followed, bend- 
ing over to keep the flying sand out of my 
eyes. 

“The moon was rising, a red wheel behind 
the shifting fog. And under its soft Nght 


e world was a ghost land. We rode like 
ntoms, the hor feet striking noise- 
y in the deep sand, ept where we 


My body 


jessly 
threw the dead sycamore leaves 
swung with the motions of the horse, and 
Ump and Jud might have be part of 
the thing that galloped under their saddles. 
The art of riding a hor cannot be 
learned in half a dozen lessons in the acad- 
emy on the avenu It does not lie in the 
crook of the knee, or the angle of th 
It does not lie in the make of the 
the multiplicity of snaffle reins, nor 


lie in the thirty-nine articles of my lady's 
viding-master, But it is embra in the 
rc of one law that may be stated in a 


line, and perhaps learned in a dozen years 
—be a part of the horse, 

The mastery of an art—be it what you 
like—does but consist in the comprehension 
of its basic law. The appreciation of this 
truth is indispensable. It cannot avail to 
ape the manner of the initiate. I have s 
a. youths booted and spurred, riding 

.: in the pare rising to the trot and 
holding the ball of the foot just so on the 
jron of the stirrup, and if the hors 
bent his body they would have gone sprawl- 
ing into the bramble bushes, Yet these 
youngste; ed that they were riding 
like her Majesty's cavalry, the ogled gal- 
lants of every strolling lass. 

I have seen begloved clubmen with an 
English accent worrying a good horse that 
they understood about as well as a problem 
in mechanics or any line of Horace. And 
I have seen my lady sitting a splendid 
mount, with the reins caught properly in 
her fingers and her back as straight as a 
whip-staff, and I would have wagered my 
life that every muscle in her little body 
Wee ae rigid as a rock, and her knee numb. 

Look 
cavalryman who has lived his days and his 
nights in the saddle; or the cattle drover 
who has never had any home but this pig- 
skin seat, and mark you what a part of 
the horse he is. Hark back to these models 
when you are listening to the vaporings of 
a riding-master lately expatriated from the 
stables of Sir Henry, To ride well is tc 
ate the fabulous centaur of Thessaly, 

We raced over the mile of sand road in 
fewer minutes than it takes to write it down 
here. There was another factor, new come 
into the problem, and we meant to follow 
it close. Expedition has not been too highly 
sung. An esoteric novelist hath it that a 
pigmy is as good as a giant if he arrive in 
time. 

At the end of this mile, below Horton's 
Ferry, the road forks, and there stands a 
white signboard with its arms crossed, pro- 
claiming the ways to the traveling stranger, 
The cattle Ward had bought were in two 
droves. Four hundred were on the lands of 
holas Marsh, perhaps three miles far- 
ther down the Valley River, and the re- 
maining two hundred a mile or two south 
of the crossroads at David Westfall's. 

Ump swung his horse around in the r 
at the forks. ‘‘Boys,” he said, “we'll have 
to divide up. I'll go over to old Westfall's, 
an’ you bring up the other cattle. I'll make 
King David help to the forks.” 

“What about Twiggs?” said I. 

“To hell with Twigg sald he. “If he 
sits in your way, throat him.” Then he 
clucked to the Bay Bagle and rode over the 
hill, his humped back rising and falling 
with the gallop of the mare. 


had 


road 


(To be continued in the February 
number of THE AMERICAN Boy.) 
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National Boarding School for Boys 
Midway Between Baltimore and Philadelphia 
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Making Money With Poultry 


GGS MEAN CASH, As soon as you 
have a flock of matured pullets or hens, 
whether you buy them or raise your 


own, you can count on returns from your 
investment. But how can you get the moat 
eggs? 

A good egg js the result of 
feed plus pro} and attention, pro- 
vided your stock has been matured. prop- 
erly. It is natural for hens to lay, if (and 
this is a big if) conditions are right—if 
you provide good quarters, proper care, and 


the right sort of elements in the ratio 
Let us consider first the question of food. 
A good grain mixture is composed of fiv 
eked corn, two parts barley, two 
at and one part heavy outs. Feed 
this morning and night in straw litter. 
For dry mg used in conjunction with 
this grain ration take equal parts of wheat 
bran, Wheat middlin. corm meal, ground 
ats, and meat~ ser: to which add a 
small quantity of salt. This should be fed 


8, 


in boxes or hoppers and kept before the 
hens all the time. 
Many young poultrymen will not c 


buy so many ingredients or will not want 


to mix their own rations. For them there 
is no better way out than to buy the well- 
known brands of prepared feeds. You can 


buy one brand of commercial egg mash in 
25-pound sacks that will last a small flock 
a week or two. You can get scratch grain 


at any feed store in any quantity desired eggs you get the next. Regularity not matured properly for good layers. The 
Buy good feeds, especially when buying means dollars and cents in your pocket care and feeding they have had will make 
grain mixtures. Avold those having grit Speaking of water, let me give you a them a much better table fowl than the 
and shell as you can buy the grain and tip about winter care. Water your hens in average on the market. You can get good 
shell cheaper separately. Get good whole cold weather at least three times a day for them from your egs customers 
grains and be sure that the mixture is free The water freezes up soon, you know. The telling them that you have a few to 
from mustiness. hens need lots of water, m pare 
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The Wolf of Rye@rass Coulee 


he mumbled to himself in his native French, 
a habit that had grown upon him when 
alone, for they no longer spoke to each other 
in their home language, these two. 

Again came Fortune’ all, shot down- 
ward in shreds of sound from higher in the 
air. 

“Oo—, —oo, Loo—, 'oo—.” 

Auguste smiled With a complacent 
shrug, he began talking in his husky under- 
tene, “Hear him torment himself,” he said 
in his French. “'He is up on the lookout 
of that devil of his. He throws away the 
breath; bien, he will not throw it far enough 
this night.” 

After a time, the stiffened canvas rattled 
as Fortune with difficulty untied the door 
strings, He made his way past Auguste's 
rounded back and, throwing off his fur 
mittens, spread his brown hands above the 
stove. His cheeks were pinched with cold. 

“You went all roun’ bed ground, For- 
tune—" Auguste's slow, laboring speech was 
halted by the rattle of the tent, but his 
concern was mild as he continued, “Ma 
band-sheep lay down all right, heh?" 

He barely noticed Fortune's short nod, 
but a glint came into his dull eye. With 
more relish, he inquired further, Dose ten 
ol'_ewe, she's not show UB, yet?" 

Fortune gave his cousin an appraising 
look. With a glance toward the shivering 
dogs, he took off his coat and warmed it at 
the side of the stove. “Not yet," he ad- 
mitted grimly, and dropped the coat over 
the dogs. “When I see the li'l corrall broke 
down and my ten old ewes gone,” he said 
broodingly, “queeck like the lightneeng TI 
know where ees my dog. He went to hunt 
those old ewes. Certain, I know.” 


ORTUNE walked back and forth, sucking 

nervously at his unlighted pipe. “Wild 
night,” he remarked absently, glancing 
down over the stove top to the pan waiting 
on the oven door. 

Auguste's brows lifted. 
he suggested, adding significantly, “Long 
tam to find dat lee'l boneh ol’ ewe. Ba gar, 
Ah not believe ant son of gun will breeng 
dose ol’ ewe back!" 

“Nevaire Loup stop beefore he find them,” 
Fortune returned sharply. “‘Nevaire he quit 
till he breeng them een. The bliz-zard,” he 
added, “you know it come fast; the tracks 
fill up queeck." He paused, listening; then, 
as though to reassure himself, he went on, 
“Mais bien, he'll ron, ron, till he get the 
smell on the wind. When the wind blow 
from them to heem—Vla!” He finished 
with a wave of his hand 

“May-bee-so,” said Auguste dryly. “Me, 
Ah not believe much bou' dat. Ah tell to 
you, Fortune, what Ah feegure out: dat 
son of gun got new notion latlee. To-day, 
some kind new crazee come on hees mind. 
‘Ah told to me what dat ees; de wolf 
blood. To-day, dat come strong; won't eat 
ou de camp—not eat anyt’eeng, ba gar! 
Leok wild! Want keel somet’eeng! Me, Ah 
hold ma carbine right cloze ma hand. 

“No use talk to you,” Fortune broke 
“T Jeave it to my dog.” 

Knocking out his pipe, Auguste filled it 
afresh and lighted it. Then his slow speech 
went on, unstayed by Fortune's scathing 
glances. 

“Dat son of gun grow beeg now: make 
de growl lak lon; make de howl lak beeg- 
est wolf een world. Not pup now, non! 
Grow full beeg—Ba gar, beeg to keel a man. 
Sacre, dat son of gun look dose yellow eye 
to you, make you jompe. grab de carbine 

Fortune eyed his cousin as though he was 
gazing at a stranger, a human curiosity 
Auguste glared back at him, his eyes glit- 
tering vengefully and his face reddened. 

“What for you feed all tain de cook grub, 
de boil meat?’ he demanded. “Nevaire one 
lee'l bite de raw meat. What for she's ne- 
vaire sleep een tent? Deep snow, beeg rain, 
bleezzard—all tam sleep een sagebrush, stay 
up to hees lookout.” 

Auguste pointed accusingly to the two 
yellowish grey pelts showing under the 
bunk. “Poleon an’ Barbe, heh? You think 
nice, good dog gon’ keel lak dat hees broder 
an’ seester? When de Scotse woman hunt 
lee'l cow on homestead—dat nice good dox 


“Pret’ hongree !"" 


in. 


jompe me to ma throat. Gon’ keel me 
sure! 
“Ba, gar, ma mind feegure out. Ah told 


to me what dat come: from dat ol’ wolf, 
hees fader. Now come bleezzard: beeg boom 
een weend, beeg blow on snow. She's hon- 
gree! Ah tell to you what dat make deese 


By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


laying coop, you will need a 
hopper in which to feed the dry mash, a 
£00 pan or fountain, and a three- 
compartment hopper to hold grit, oyster 
shell, and charcoal. Oyster shell is expe- 
cially important. Sometimes when my hens 
have stopped laying, I haye found on in- 
vestigation that they were out of shell 
That suggests a point that is worth men- 
tioning. If your hens fall off in ege pr 
duction suddenly, you can count on it Uat 


In your 


some detail is lacking in the care or in the 
ration. Find out what the trouble is and 
correct it. 

Ke ut least six inches of straw on the 


and fe: 


or of the coop for litter, 


grain in this Grain m and 
night is suftic I feed w in 
the morning, just enough to start the hens 
working in the litte At noon thi Bet 
sprouted oats or other food, usually 
lawn clippings in summer, or vegetable 


tops. 


sy have dry mash before them all the 
time, and at night they get the scratch 
grain, a handful to each hen in the flock 


Regularity in feeding nd care of the 
hens will more than rep) you If you 
doubt th just be regular for a couple of 
wee) then suddenly forget to feed on time 


for a few days and see what sort of an 
effect it has on the egg yield Forget to 
ter them some day and notice how many 


(Continued from paves) 


night: one Loup-Garou—crazee to keel. Me, 
kip load de carbine!" 

‘ortume'’s eyes blaz “Hola !"" he burst 
out, “Myself, I know sometheeng! You, 
Auguste, nevaire you able change the mind 
Always, you keep load the carbine. From 
the li'l pup, you hate my dog. He hate you, 
oui: you have make heem. Loup will keel 
you, oui, beefore he let you keel heem. He 
look like a wolf, he have the wolf een the 
blood; he take the look and the shape from 
the old wolf, hees father—that you speak 
true, Mais bien, more behind my dog than 
hees father. He have collie een hees moth 
But more! He have the grandfather! You 
know that grand brun dog—was the father 
to that mother. That dog from old coun- 
tree—from Hautes Alpes. 

“Bien, from that my dog ees not for you 
the herd dog: that ees true. He e 
watch! He ees the guard! Do the 
keel our sheep? Non, nevaire the coy 
live to come cloze our sheep. Do one shee 
one li'l bonch, be lost? Non—Loup br 


A 


that back. Everee taime, he breeng that 
back 
You wait. You see which come on the 


top, that old wolf or that grandfather dog.” 


UDDENLY the two black dogs sprang up 

from their sleep, their first growls tur 
ing instantly to whines of fear as the door 
fiap was pressed in with the sound of a huge 
paw_raking against it “Loup!” Fortune 
cried. Dismay shot into Auguste's face 
Reaching for his rifle as he jumped from his 
seat, he watched from the farther side of 
the stove as Fortune quickly untied the 
door. 
Thrusting apart the flaps was a massive 
nd wolf-like head with a pair of wide yel- 

y eyes peering somberly into the tent. As 
the animal stalked in, it stood midway, 
nearly, between Fortune's knees and waist. 
The canvas, as the great brute entered, had 
scraped some of the loose snow from his 
leng back but his heavy fur was still thickly 
crusted and white with it. At the stove 
door where Auguste had been sitting, the 
animal stopped, with its straight-held tail 
projecting outside the tent 
“Een de mouth!" hissed Auguste. “What 
she's got een de mouth?" 

The animal was dropping something: a 
small object that hung a moment from a 
long tush. It was a wad of something red 
that unfolded its short length at the ani- 
mal's feet. Fortune picked it up and held 
it to the lantern. He had a strained ex- 
pression as he handed it to his cousin, As 
he glanced back to the brute following the 
object with its eyes, he gave a start 

“Sacre!” he cried out. “The blood!" 
last powdering of snow the creature had 
received was beginning to thaw from i 
side next to the stove, and underneath, its 
muzzle and neck were splotched with red 
The snow matting its mane and coat was 
blotched with red back to the shoulder. 

Auguste crossed himself. “Diab!” he 
breathec Le sauvage! Somebodee, hees 
meetten He held out a limp red mitten, 
but catching the bea eye upon it, he 
threw it hastily at the animal's feet 

Before Fortune could examine its bloody 
fur, the great brute put its teeth over the 
ten and backed out of the tent. But 
as the man flung up the flap, the somber 
beast was standing there, waiting 

Fortune grasped the pan from the oven 
door, and at his coaxing the creature came 
partly in again, its yellow eyes fixedly on 
the man's face. Without a smell at the 
food, it let the mitten drop, continuing its 
stolid gaze at Fortune, Presently it bent 
its muzzle down to the mitten, took the red 
token in its mouth and once more backed 
out 

With a glance backward, it started off; 
but at Fortune's call it half turned and 
stood waiting, yet refused to come back. 

“Something pecooliare!" Fortune jerked 
out harshly, as he grabbed up his coat a 
ent later inside; and snatching a 
lanket down over the black dogs, he was 
gone, his mittens and cap pulled on as he 
went 


HE NEXT AFTERNOON the sun dropped 
down toward the horizon through soft 
falling flakes after a day of clear sky. The 
only evidence of the blizzard was in the 
piled drifts and the wind-torn and snow- 
clotted aspect of the coulee and the camp. 
Picking his way between the drifts camo 
a lone cowpuncher, his horse lathered until 


The 


per cent of the ecg being water. Water as 


often as pogsible, the colder the day the | 
oftener, You'll have eggs to sell when 
prices are highest 


Keep the coops clean and sanitary. You 
boys who are In school can find plenty of 
time to do this evenings or on Saturday 
mornings. It tukes but a couple of minutes 
and it will oftentimes save a run of dis- 
€ neat and ¢ ens Will 
repay you for it 

In winter the straw 
be changed every week. 
absorbs moisture out of the air, as a xponge 
tikes np water. You have to keep the lit- 
ter dry ; 80 change it 


Re. 


and the | 


to 


FEW words more about the business end 


of the poultry yard. Poultry products 

ure something that are in demand at all 
ons of the year in every locality, 

Our neighbors are eage: xious to 

get all that we can spure, use G&S 

2sh out of the nests are a whole lot bet- 

than you can buy at the stores. They 

© for regular days each week when 

they want a dozen and they send some 

member of the family after them. 

If we have an over supply, our grocery- 

man is glad to get them; so you can see 

there's no trouble about selling the product 


You will 
and then, 


ive young fowls to sell now 
kerels and pullets that have 


Learn to play a man’s game 
now. No other game has the 
same fascination. Learn to play it 
while young —and play better and 
enjoy it more all your life. 


» EASY TO LEARN WHILE YOUNG 


Just use the coupon below and we will send you 
our FREE new book for boys. It tells you how 
boys elsewhere are having a lot of fun playing 

the grand old “Ancient Game.” 


“MACGREGOR™ 


Golf Clubs have been the standard 


of quality with Golfers for over Cawien 
twenty years, McGregor & 
“aneenecons' Senbyicor 


Om 8 Dayton, Ohio 


Please send free information 
and booklet 


“How Boys Can Enjoy Golf” 


Name. 


ne 
CRAWFORD, McGREGOR 


| & CANBY CO, 
‘arToN, O80 


| @ 


SPHORPE 


ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
SEMI-MILITARY UNDER 15 YEARS 
OnLake Michigan, Classes Small. Uniforms 
worn. One hour from Chicago. Strong 
Faculty. Rapid progress. Non-Sectarian. 


Street 
City. 


State 


it showed the big Dipper brand on its shoul- 
de From the opposite direction, up the 
yulee, the s' p in long tinkling files were 
treading through the snow toward 
bed ground, the blue-caped herder and his 
black dogs behind them. 

The cowpuncher reined up at the small 
corrall in the shelter of a low stack of wild 
hay. He swore as he pressed his horse 
close to the pole fence. “There's the spotted 
heifer and the old yuse,”’ he muttered, 
“penned up here with ten old sheep. These 
foreigners has fed "em hay. What became 
of the boy 

As though involuntarily, he glanced up to 
the edge of the rimrock behind the camp. 
Shielding his eyes from the leisurely flakes, 
he swore again perplexedly 

A few rods away, white 
thinly upward from the tent. The line rider 
sened his revolver in its holster, and 
fter a glance back to the herder still some 
distance off, he spurred his horse quickly to 
the tent door. With an alert movement, he 
alighted and pulled up the flap. 

Inside, Fortune's sinewy neck was bent 
as he leaned over the bunk, a can smelling 
of warm bear grease in one hand and strips 
torn from flour in the other. 

“I'm looking fer that Scotch boy,” the 
line rider announced belligerently. 

Fortune nodded to the blanket-covered 
figure on the bed. “I breeng heem een— 
the meedle of the night," he explained brief- 
ly, looking the cowpuncher in the eyes as 
the man entered. ‘We pack snow on heem 
long taime. Face prittee bad; the hands 
and the feet, too.” 

The line rider, looking disconcerted, felt 
the boy's heart and held his ear close to the 
purpled mouth, which was all but hidden 
by the bandages. ‘Thank God," he breathed 
fervently. ‘Looks like he’s coming round 
I've seen ‘em froze before. If that's all—* 
he began uncertainly as he straightened up, 
"if he ain't—" 

He half turned as Auguste came In with 
the two black dogs, who curled up at once 
in front of the bunk, Fortune was pressing 
a tin cup to the boy’s lips. ‘That's right,” 
the line rider said, reaching back to hold 
up the bandaged head, “give him coffee! 
Give him lots of it." With a glance to the 
newcomer, he asked abruptly, What was 
that up on the rimrock? Looked like a 


smoke filmed 


wolf!" 
Auguste's mouth opened but before his 
slow spe rialized the black dogs 


sprang up and the tent flap lifted. The dozs 
shrank against the side wall, and Auguste, 
clutching at his rifle, backed hurriedly be- 
hind the stove 


A sreat wolfish head appeared, the 
bronze-flecked mane and back and tawny 
sides glinting through a light blanket of 


as the 
untied 
rider 


animal pushed through the 
r_opening, limping. The 
stepped buck with a 
. drawing his revolver. ‘That wolf!” 

thickly. Fortune knocked up the 
arm and the shot burned a hole in 
the tent roof. 

“Gardez Loup!’ Fortune's ringing com- 

mand froze the brute into a statue In the 
act of making a lunge. Its bronze-tinged 
mane stood straight up and its yellow eyes 
slared. The line rider's face was white. 
» WAS & movement on the bed. The 
s sitting bolt upright, his eyes fixed 
in terror, his face a mass of raw flesh 
where the bandaging had slipped away. His 
mouth was working; his voice came hoarse- 
ly. "The wolf!” he cried out. 

Fortune had sprung in front of the great 
brute, his arm over its neck. “Non, non!’ 
he called quick and sharp. “My dog!" But 
after & moment, “FHalf-wolf,” he admitted. 

"Look," he ¢ citedly to the boy, as 
he pointed to the tangled and reddened ‘fur 
above the animal's shoulder, “you cut heem 
with the knife. He deed not hurt you, not 
anee. Only for my Loup you would be 
froze dead right now. He help me breeng 
you een—show the way. Then, he go back, 
breengs the li'l cow and the li'l horse and 
my old run-a-way ewes. Plaintee hungree 
that taime he laughed, throwing a tri- 
umphant glance to his cousin, 

“Mais bien,” Fortune added. ‘Hees 
grandfather was a Sa’nt Bairnard!" 

The morning following, a short 
eade wended northward from the 
trail and the ryegrass coulee, the 
rider in the lead, keeping in the trail he 
had left through the drifts the day before. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Peekskill Military Academy 


Army officers detailed but pre-eminently College 
Preparatory. Complete modern equipment. Sep 
arate building for young boys. 89th year. 

Address the Priocipals, PEEKSKILL, N.Y. 


Morgan Park Military Academy 


| Unusually strong faculty personally interested In each 
| cadet. Educates body, mind and character. Foarteen 
milerfrom Ohicago, Country surroundings. Vocational 
toacher-conducted trips, Separate Junior School 

COL. I. D. ADELLS, Supt., Rox 900. Morgan Park, Chieago, Tl. 


KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE 


The School with a Wioter Home in Florida. 77th year. 
lege preparatory. Rated Honor School by U. 8. 
epartment. B-O.T.C. Unit. Rorly reglatration nece! 
Address Information Boreas for catalog 
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| Tuners. Prin. Box 410, 


| Tennessee Military Institute 

Box 12, Sweetwater, Tennessee 
Nation-wide patronage and rcogaltion establieh TAL I, 
as The South's Best Known Military Schoot, Modern 
| equip Prepares for college or business, $600 covers 
| all charves including uniforme. Write for catalog. 


| PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY 


Established in 1 A national achool, Boys from 17 

states and foreign countries Officere detailed from U. 8. 

Army. K.O.T ©. and Naval Units. Preparos for college or 

business, $60,000 in Improvements recently. Catalog. 

REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D.O., Bax X, CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 
New York, Varrytown-on-Hudson 


IRVING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


26 ie, {n the beatiful, blatorle *'Irvi 


rand complete equipment. Prepares for 
Totie held 


tleal schools. AU Swimming Pool. Gymnas 
| SOMO FURMAN, L. H. D., HeapatasTen., 


Culver Military Academy 


| 
| Catalog describes famous Culver military system, 
|so0-ncre campus on Lake Maxinkuckee, superb 
array of buildings. Send for cuLyi 

‘AIDE TO SUPERINTENDENT, CULVER, INDIANA 


STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering achool til you get my large 
FREE book entitled “STAMMERING, Its Origin and The Ad 
vanced Natural Method of Cure,” bound in cloth and stamped (a 
pure gold. Aske for special tuition rate and a FREE copy 
‘of "The Natural Speech Magazine.” Largest, best equipped ana 
most successful school in the world for the cure of sammering, 
stuttering, etc. No sing-song or time beat. Write toda 

The Narth- Westera Scbool, gqyq Grand Aves Mil 


ic Method wi 


om 
Box 93 


Send for free 200 page book. It tells how to 
| 7 manenuly stop stammering or stuttering in a few 
weeks’ time. A natural guaranteed method. 
‘The Lewis School for Stammerers, @ 
4 Lowis Bldg., 71-77 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering an: 
Stuttering. its Cause and Cure.” It tells how T 


cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bog! 
37 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Hl, St., Ind! 


| ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
| Condensed Course. Complete Inone 
| Theory aud practical applical 
| construction, {ostallation, testin 


| Write for _catal b 
SCHOOL rite for catalog. 20th yer 


September 27t z 
312 Takoma Ave. hington, D.C, 


Do You Stammer? 


Thon you are always at a disndvantage—in school 
in society, in business. A handicap is placed on you 
through Ufc. Instead of boing aggressive and self- 
reliant, you are backward and timid, You can posi- 
tiv reed from atammoring under the direction of 


iy 
DR. FREDERICK MARTIN 


(himself once a confirmed stammerer) 
lon. New 


| Director of Speech Improvem 
Fork City. Lecturer, Post-at Medic 
Now York City. Good, comfortable dormitori 
MARTIN INSTITUTE FOR SPEECH CORRECTION 
427 Dewitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Atta Boy! No Sprains 
or Strains HERE! 


“T use Sloan's every time I come out of a 
hard game. It takes the pain out of sprains, 
strains and bruises. I never get up the next 
morning, all lamed up and stiff. 

“Sloan's is what the big fellows use. It keeps 
them fit, toot" All druggists, 35c, 70c, $1.40. 


S16an;- 


Liniment 


Printine Cheap 


The spotted heifer stepped behind the Dip- 
per horse, and Young Alex, much bandaged 
and bundled, brought up the rear. 

Well on past noon, his hastening eyes 
squinting with pain, the boy espied a dis- 
tant tiny dark point that appeared to stand 
up out of the gleaming desert. Larger and 
nearer it grew tll he saw it to be a figure 
surmounting the big dune five miles from 
home. 

In time he could make it out; the sharp 


even the most prudent citizen. The only 

protection against loss is a fire insurance 

policy in a good company 

| In this case the protection cannot be 
c of lif - 


| made as ample as in the 
dent, or health insurance. The reason is 

dishonesty. No sane person would deliber- 
ately injure or Kill himself for the sake of 
the money which an insurance company 
would pay, but unfortunately there is a 
class of crooks who think it very clever to 
burn their property and collect the insur- 
| ance. Samples of these can be seen in al- 
most any jail or penitentiary. Also there 
are a few at large 

Incidentally, it may be said that if even 
an honest man could insure his property 
for its full value and hard times came and 
he could neither sell nor borrow and his 
wife and children needed clothes and shoes 
and food, it would be a great temptation. 
Against this temptation the wise insurance 
men protect us all by an ironclad rule that 
no property shall be insured for more than 
a certain percentage of its value—that the 
owner must bear a share of the loss, 

Fire, life, accident, and health insurance 
are the commonest forms used by all pru- 
dent men to help in making life a sure 
| thing, but there are many other kinds. 


Theft and pilferage insurance, for in- 
tance. This Is issued to protect a shipper 
or ansportation or warehouse company 
\gainst &. Rates are based on the 
verag: and are high enough to pay 


the losers, and the expenses of the insur- 
ince companies, In the last two years theft 
and pilfe increased so rapidly that a 
number of insurance companies were driven 


| out of business by the thieves. The insur- 
ance companies that have weathered the 
storm ha had to iner their rates to 
such an extent that the cost of insuring 
shipments is one of the causes for high 
prices and the small amount of business 
now being done And when business is 


tories shut down and men are 
ling increases. There hav 
almost every town, ¢ 
orchard robbers 
offenders seem to 
bolder. They steal 
throughout the world, 
that they are crippling com- 
merce, robbing workmen of their living and 
doing the worst possible thing even for 
themselves, for their safety, like yours and 
mine, depends upon honest and well-organ- 
1 society. Eventually, of course, they 
will be cleared out as effectually as were 
the pirates of the Mediterrane: 
Those who want to make life a sure thing 
so far as that is possible—can find com 
panies that will insure them against any 
The farmer can insure 
against drought and hail, his 
against cyclones and his animals 
| ath. The man who runs a peanut 
\s at Coney Island can insure himself 
| s loss caused by a rainstorm on 
Fourth of July Practically all con 

‘rns whose employees handle considerable 
|sums of the company’s money bond their 
employees, which is insurance against loss 


low, and 
out of work 
always b 


kind of calamity. 


his 


crops 


caused by the dishonesty of an employee 
Also they often insure against business 
due to the death of an important 


| official whe 


place jt would be hard to fill. 
| Pianists 


and violinists insure thelr fin- 


|gers, sing their throats, artists thelr 

eves. Baseball leagues insure against the 
effects of a rainy season 

is more than protectlon—it 

good index to a man's char- 


A man who goes through life trust- 
to luck instead of to the modern co- 
ion which makes life a sure thing is 
hopelessly out of date as the mariner 
who tries to cross the ocean without com- 
pi Xtant, or radio apparatus. He may 
get by, but if he has a conscience and a 
family they are both going to have a lot of 


uneasy moments that might better be 
avoided 
As a matter of common sense, a boy or 


& man must adapt his insurance payments 
to his income, It is natural to say: “I 


|and a large sheet of white paper which he 
tacked on his drawing board. ‘We'll use 
this for the layout,” he explained, 

Andy produced his notes 

“In the first place, fellows, I figure we've 
fot to get a thought into the copy that will 
make the people feel that the ribbons have 
been secured as a service to them rather 
than have them feel that the ribbons were 
unloaded on Landers and he in turn plans 
to unload them on the people.” 

“That's clear enough,” said Bud, making 
a note of the suggestion. “The first fellow 
who suggests a title for the ad on the order 
of ‘We are overstocked and must unload at 
4 sacrifice’ will have to buy a round of 
root beer.” 

“This is the idea,” continued Andy, “the 
ribbons are quality goods, and we want to 
make people feel that. Otherwise they 
might think that Landers secured a lot of 
seconds or something, seeing as a sale is 
something entirely new in his business.” 

“Correct,"—from Bud. 

“Then we want to make the people feel 
that the ribbons are worth the price—also 
that we have lots of different kinds and 
colors—ribbons for all kinds of purposes. 
Women like to read detailed description: 
so we'll spread ourselves when it comes to 
writing about the quality, colors and so on. 
That's where the dope from Miss Cummins 
and Miss Brown comes in and we want to 
r ake a good display line of the date of the 
sale. 


dune banked high with shining drift and 
the tall outline of his mother above it. Mo- 
tionless as the dune itself, it seemed to him, 
she stood there, her bared hands cupped to 
her eyes as she gazed 

He pressed his willing old pony ahead, 
the line rider dropping behind the heifer. 
Then he caught his mother's eyes. They 
rested only a moment on the heifer, but 
they seemed to devour him as he came on 


(Continued from page 6) 


ean't afford it,’ when we consider paying 
out money for, something which brings no 
immediate a visible returns, but s here! 
Which costs most, a cent-a-week 
insurance policy or a’ ten week ice 
cream soda or a_ten-cent-a-week movie 
show? I drink sodas and go to movies, but 
I unhesitatingly state, as a result of my 


own experience, that my insurance policies 
ave given me more real satisfaction and 
fewer headaches than either. 

Statistics show that the weeklf payment 


policy is extravagant as compared with 
those whose premiums are paid quarterly, 
six months, or annually. That is, 


sured does not get as much protection 
his money as he does when he pays 
more money at a time. Naturally, a com- 
pany cannot send a man to the house every 
week to collect a dime and charge just the 
same as it does when the policy holder 
ends in a check once a year and gets a 
receipt back through the mail. But I men- 
tion the weekly-payment polley because it 
was the only Kind I could pay for when I 
started in business and it worked out to 
my entire satisfaction. I would do the 
same thing if I were beginning again to- 
day. 

The main thing 
that co-operation 


is to get the big ic 
is the modern, up-to-th 
minute mainspring of life, A football 
player who takes the ball, outsprints hia 
team and thinks to make his way alone to 
the distant goal more quickly for not add- 
ing his push to the general effort, generally 
wakes up in the middle of the field—or in 


1 hospital—realizing that he has met up 
with a fullback who wasn't just where he 
thought he was and that ‘some slow 


footed substitute took the position of honc 


and made the winning touchdown because 
le knew the meaning of team work, Just 
so the winning scores in the bigger game 
of Life are made by those heady players 
who study the strategy and tactics, run 
more slowly behind the husky interf 
and who, when they stumble, are carried 
forward by a thousand helping hands until 
they get on their feet again 

I am not an insurance agent. I have 
always been on the other side of the deal— 
just a mere pollcy-holder. Therefore I am 
influenced only by my own experience and 
observation when I say that Insurance is 


the only plan that make: 

It is natural for a boy to feel that noth- 
ing is going to happen to him—that if-he 
should be found unconscious in a city street 
somebody surely would recognize him and 
take care of him. Experience proves how 
great a mistake such a feeling of assurance 


s life a sure thing, 


is. The famous Admiral Schle pped 
dead on & street in the heart of New York 
and \ no ognized until som 


found his name 
had been presented to him in senition of 
his deeds of valor. What chance then has 
the plain citizen in ease of accident unless 
he uses the modern method of co-operation? 


raved on a watch which 


HERE is another very desirable thing 


that insurance gives a man or a boy 
besides protection, It is credit, Credit is 
the ability to borrow 


Shakespeare's adv 


“Neither a bor 
u lender ‘is good, but as was 
ained by his next few lines it applied 
borrowing and not to business 


credit. The difference is this: One bo 
goes to another a loan of five 
dollars, He asks favor. He means 
to pay it back of course, but if anything 
happens so that he cannot repay it, the 
lender is stuck Naturally, level-headed 
persons having use for all their money 
avoid a person who makes a practice of 
borrowing on a “friendly” basis. Genuine 
friends do not ask or expect their 


ciates to take such chances, In great em 
gencies any person whose past record justl- 
fies friendship will recelve unsolicited offers 
of assistance 

The prudent man when he needs money 
goes to 4 bank and uses his credit. He tells 
the banker how much money he needs and 
what property he has to cure & loan. 


(Continued from page 10) 


“When did you 
off?” asked Bud 

“Friday and Saturday. I figure that we 
will attract the town people Friday and the 
country people Saturday. The Gazette comes 
out Thursday—day after to-morrow—so 
‘Il have to get busy on the ad copy to- 
night.” 

Chuck scrambled to his feet, waving his 
pad. “I've got a peach of a title, fellows. 
Just listen to this 


“A RIOT OF RIBBONS 
“Oh, oh!" 


say it’s going to come 


groaned Bud, holding his head 


as though it pained him. “Quick! Some- 
one call a doctor,” 

“Rotten,” said Andy. “You poor fish, 
don't you realize we've got to put ‘class’ 


into this sale? We're playing up the qual- 
ity of the goods, Our appeal will be ‘d 
sire to possess’ rather than ‘money saving. 
‘A riot of ribbons' sounds snappy but it 
Suggests a disorderly mass of stuff.” 

“T've got it,” ered Bud. “Look, fellows!” 
With Andy and Chuck at his élbows, he 
lettered on the layout sheet: 


THE FIRST RIBBON SHOW IN 
CRESSFIELD. 


“Now we're getting down to business,” en- 
couraged Andy. “You've got the right idea, 
Bud. What we want to do is to make the 
women want to see the ribbons. Once they 


THe American Boy 
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His lips were cracked and parted wry), 
but his voice had «a leaping note as he 
cried: “The wolf helpit me, Mither, so 1 
am fetchen ye Betsy home.” 


“Well,” the Mne rider remarked, taking 
his horse from Mrs. McClang as she dis- 
mounted at the sagebrush barn, ‘I knowed 
there was something about that wolf. [ 
never wanted to kill him nohow.” 
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Insure and Be Sure 


If his personal character is good and his 
security is good the banker lends him the 
money. If the man cannot pay the money 
the bank takes the property, but as long as 
the property is good the time of payment 
usually be put off until the man is 
able to He pays interest. It is all on 
a business basis. Everybody concerned is 
satisfied and no matter how the transac- 
tion is finally closed there is no hard feel- 
ing if the agreement is kept by all. 

But J. Plerpont Morgan said that he fre- 
quently loaned large sums to men who did 
not ha enough property to secure the 
leans. This seemed to be a violation of 
sound business principles but Mr. Morgan 
explained that a man’s character was often 
better security than his property—that a 
man whose record showed that he was pru- 
dent and thrifty and that he always paid 
his debts at the time agreed upon, was a 
afer man to lend money to, even though 
had little property to offer as security, 
than man who had millions but whose 
record showed that he took long chances 


and who would attempt to evade the pay- 
ment 
place 

Now 
ing 


of his debts if he got into a tight 
a life insurance policy besides giv- 
protection becomes an increasingly 
able piece of property which its 
owner can borrow money is evi- 
dence that its ov probabl 
and a thrifty who can 
with a loan. 

On most insurance policies the owner can 
borrow at time, from the insurance 
about one-half of what he has 
If he has paid $25.00 a year for four 
he can borrow about $50.00. He 
st and his policy is not changed 

with an insurance policy can 
ow from a friendly business man 
‘ ger sum for a good purpose, 
such as going through college or starting 
in busines A good record in high school. 
a reputation for being Worker, plus the 
life insurance polic: which Is evidence of 
prudent and thrifty habits, satisfy the len- 
der that the loan will be repaid 


on 


company, 
paid 


HAT kind of insurance to buy is a mat- 

ter to be decided after consulting with 
more experienced persons and deciding as 
to your own needs, Life insurance usually 
is thé first to be secured. Some prefer 
endowment policies, some “straight life’ 
policies, My “twenty-payment life” polic 
called for the payment of $30.05 per year 

twenty years, a total of $601.00, but I 
ecelved dividends which have reduced 
nount to about $500. At the end of 
the twenty years I can get practically all 
the money back and discontinue the insur- 
ance or I can continue to be insured for 
$1000.00 without paying any more money 
and the thousand dollars will go to my 
family at my death. 

If f had taken an endowment policy for 
the same amount I would have had to pay 
enough more each year so that what I 
paid in during the twenty years, plus com- 
pound interest at about three per cent, 
would amount to $1,000 Then the com- 
pany would pay me $1,000 at the end of 
twenty years. So the only question to de- 
cide at the beginning between these two 
commonest forms of policy Is: ‘‘Do I want 
to buy otection only or do I want to 
start & savings account along with the in- 
surance policy?" The endowment policy 
ompels savings because you have to make 
your payments regularly. That is a good 
feature if your income is large enough to 
cover the larger annual payments, Neither 
policy seer to give more for the money 
It like deciding whether to buy Just an 
umbrella for a rainy day or to pay more 
and get a patented umbrella wit dime 
bank In the handle that gradually fills up. 

Sensible people no longer ask the ques- 
tion “Shall I carry insurance or not?” 
The only questions for a boy to ask him- 
self when he stands on the threshold of the 
big, wide world of business where he is to 
be a ‘self-supporting, self-reliant worker 
are; “What kind of insurance fits my con- 
ditions?" and "How soon can I get {t?” 


for 
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Advertising Andy 


see them they'll want to buy. TI like the 
sound of a ‘ribbon show.’ When you want 
to interest people in a proposition, you want 
to make it interesting from their standpoint 
and keep the ‘we" out of it.” 

“This is getting awfully deep,” put in 
Chuck, scratching his head, a wry smile on 
his freckled face, 

The boys worked on the advertisement for 
more than two hours, using the notes about 
the various ribbons and their uses that Andy 
had obtained from Miss Cummins and Miss 
Brown. They were careful in selecting 
words and shaping their sentences so as 
to make the advertisement tell exactly what 
they wanted to tell. Also they kept away 
from using big words, realizing that while 
an unusual word might draw attention it 
was better by far to use simple words and 
typographical effects in order to keep the 
attention of the reader centered on the 
ribbons. 

In making the layout, Bud explained its 
purpose to Chuck, pointing out that if some 
sort of a rough sketch or “layout,” of the 
Proposed advertisement were not provided 
the printer would be unable to set the type 
Properly and otherwise get the advertise- 
ment ready for production. 

“The layout," explained Bud, “is intended 
to give the size of the ad, the kinds and 
sizes of type desired. the width and general 
structure of the type lines, the location of 
illustrations and things like that.” 

As the boys were about to break up for 
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the night, Andy suggested that they give 
the copy a final careful reading. 
“All right, here she 1s,” returned Bud. 


The First Ribbon Show 
in Cressfield 


is to be staged at our store Friday and 
Saturday. The ladies of Cressfield are 
invited to view the most unusual exhibit 
of ribbon loveliness ever displayed in 
this town. 

There are bolts and bolts of lustrous 
ribbons that are a joy to touch—soft, 


clinging lines, crisp taffetas, 
thick-piled ve , rich satins. They 
come in every conceivable shad it 
seems as if every flower, every n- 


bow tinge, every sunset glow were pic- 
tured in these billowing yards of pink, 
light blue, navy, Alice blue, cardinal, 
emerald, brown, purple, old rose, gr 
turquoise, violet, cerise, burnt orange, 
lavender, maize, tan, 


BRING OUT THE COLOR OF YOUR 
EYES WITH A BIT OF RIBBON 


Every woman in Cressfield is invited 
to make this interesting experiment. 
Pick out from this wonderful collec- 
tion of colors, a shade slightly deeper 
than the shade of your eyes—copen- 
hagen, sky, turquoise, royal or violet 
for Miss Blue Byes and one of the rich 
browns for her dark-eyed sister—hold 
it near your eyes and look in the mir- 
ror. You may be surprised at the 
added beauty the color of the ribbon 
brings to your eyes. 

When you have found the color that 
brings out the color of your eyes most 
effectually, plan touches of that color 
in your costumes from this fascinating 
array of ribbons. 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED THIS 
WITH A BIT OF RIBBON? 


An interesting feature of this unique 
exhibit is a number of fancy-work 
models of beautiful novelties made of 
these ribbons. You can examine the 
models and copy them in ribbon from 
those on sale. 

For an exquisite foundation for your 
sheer Georgette blouse, shir the edg 
of wide fancy silk messaline or taffeta 
and sew on shoulder straps. See the 
models on display and ask for nine and 
three-quarter-inch flowered messaline or 
taffeta from the assortment of 


Fancy ribbons in floral and _conven- 


tional designs in widths of 5%, 6%, 
8% and 9% inches, at 45c to 98e per 
yard 


For shoulder straps for the above, ask 
for one-inch satin in a harmonizing 
color trom the assortment of 


Heavy satin-faced, taffeta-backed rib- 
bons in widths ranging from ye inch to 
5% inches, at 5e to 49¢ per yard 

Make a dainty boudoir cap of shirred 
four-inch messaline. See the model on 


display and ask for a piece of your 
favorite color from the assortment of 
All silk messaline ribbon, in widths 


ranging from 4 to 5% inehes, at xe ta 
> per yard. 


For a very novel and dainty effect 
for your little girl's hair bow, embroider 
the ends in silk floss. Button-holing and 
French knots are very effective, See 
the model on display and delight your 
little girl by letting her choose a pretty 
shade from the assortment of 


Heavy all-silk taffeta special hair 
bow ribbon with fancy satin edge, 5% 
inches wide at 350 per yard. 


For the newest and prettiest of gir- 
dies to beautify a new or old dress, try 
the fascinating new double-faced ribbon 
which comes in one color on one side 
and a contrasting color on the other. 
The girdle can be twisted loosely to 
give the double color effect and the ends 
knotted or decorated with colored 
beads. See the model on display and 
ask to see the assortment of 


Double-faced, two-color satin ribbon 
in widths from % inch to 1% inch, at 
19¢ to jSe per yard. 


Trim your new hat or freshen your 
old one by putting on the ribbon stream- 
ers that are so popular in the smartest 
millinery shops in the large cities. Ask 
for the assortment of 


Silk grosgrain picot-edge ribbon in 
widths from % inch to 1% inches, at 
0c to 35e per yard. 


For other suggestions, see other, rib- 
bon-made articles on display. These 
include party bags, sewing bags, lin- 
gerie holders, handkerchief and glove 
cases, bedroom slippers and other fas- 
cinating bits of daintiness and beauty, 


NOW IS THE TIME TO MAKE YOUR 
RIBBON PURCHASES 


A survey of the ribbon market indi- 
cates a trend toward higher prices. We 
suggest, therefore, that you plan your 
ribbon requirements for the next six 
months and make your selection while 
we have on sale the largest and most 
varied stock of ribbons ever shown in 
Cressfield. 


ALL DAY FRIDAY AND 
SATURDAY 


The ribbons will be on sale Friday 
and Saturday. Should you desire to in- 
spect the entire display, be sure to come 
as early as possible Friday morning. 


THE LANDERS GENERAL STORE 


"S a pretty fine ad, I'll say," declared 
Andy. I tell you, though, I never could 
have gotten in all that feminine dope if it 
hadn't been for Miss Brown. She rattled it 
off to me by the ream, and all I had to do 
was to write it down.” 

“Til say it's a fine ad," said Bud, “It 
would be better if we had some classy 
illustrations, but we haven't time to work 
up anything special. We'll have to make it 
an ‘all-type’ ad. I'll turn the copy and lay- 


out over to Dad the first thing in the morn- 
ing. To-morrow noon the proofs will be 
ready, so be sure and stop in to see if they 
are O, K." 

“And to-morrow night, right after supper, 


we'll get busy on the window,” planned 
Andy. 

The windows of Denny Landers’ store 
were ill fitted for display purposes and 


the boys had a time arranging the ribbons | 
Landers had never 


to their satisfaction. 
looked upon his 
creating business. 
the shiftless habit of making them a catch- 
all for 
by jobbing houses. 
cutouts were discar 
paring thelr windo' 


windows as a factor in 


ed by the boy: 


board pieces, about three 
front of the wall-board was covered with 
white cheese cloth, plaited and panneled 
with ribbons. A representative as 
of the ribbons was arranged in the 
ground. Bud's window card stated: 


feet high. 


THESE RIBBONS WILL BE PLACED 
ON LE FRIDAY AND SATURDAY 


A number of women came into the store 


hursday morning and indicated a des 
to purchase some of the ribbons, but I 
Cummins 
did not begin until the following morning. 


Rather, he had formed | 


miscellaneous cutouts sent to him 
About a dozen of these 
in pre- 
. The window lacked 
a background; so they made one of wall- 
The | 


ortment 
fore- 


fiss 
ctfully explained that the sale 


News travels fast in a small town, and soon | 


the ribbons were receiving some very ef- 
fective word-of-mouth advertising. 


Late 


that afternoon the Cressfield Gazette came 


off the press, and the full page advert 
ment that the boys had prepared intensi 
the interest. Andy, Chuck and Bud made 
it a point to stroll by the store that night, 
and they were all in a high feather when 
they noticed the many groups that paused 
lo see the ribbon display The boys were 


confident that the sale was going to be a 
success. 

it Women and girls flocked 
in store, attracted by the ribbons, and 
when they left they carried away the par- 


ticular ribbon that pleased them most. Miss 
Cummins was mped and glad beyond 
words when Chuck and Bud got behind the 
counter and helped out. Andy w: 
cited he could hardly work. 
trips that day were made in record-breaking 
time and about every fifteen minutes he 
would dash into the store to see how things 
were coming along. 


When the store was closed Friday night. | 


hardly a dozen yards of ribbon were left 
This Was unfortunate, in a way, because the 
country people who did not get their news- 
yer until Friday morning came to town 
aturday to make their ribbon purchases 
ndy estimated that twice as many ribbons 
could have been sold_as had been received 
in the two xes. When he pointed this 
out to Landers, the latter grinned. 
“Sure, it's playin’ In tough luck we a 
not to have received four boxes. Eh, lad?" 
“Jingo! I wish we had received four 
returned Andy. When he received 
y Saturday night he found he had 
ven an extra three dollars. 
a raise in pay,” grinned the pro- 
“Sure, I got to thinkin’ you ought 
seein’ as how 
And here's 
a five-dollar bill, Andy. I want you to 
split it with your two cronies—meanin’ the 
freckled Wilson kid and Abe York's boy.” 
There was a mist in Andy's eyes 
just guess, Mr. Landers,’’ he burst out, 
“I'm the happiest kid in seventeen states. 
I’ve had the feeling right along that I could 


prietor. 
to be gettin’ more money, 
you're my advertising manager. 


make a success of advertising if I had halt 


a chance, and now I know it.” 


“This has been such a divil of a 
sale, 1 thinkin’ we'll be havin’ more of 
them,” decided the proprietor “Sure, and 


if we do it's going to be your job to fix up 
the advertisin’. I’m beginnin’ to see that 
s something to this advertisin’ stuff, 


Andy. 

Bud was busy at his drawing board when 
Andy bu in upon him with a wildly en- 
thusiastie account of his good fortune. For 
a moment Bud was startled 

“Isn't it gre Bud? And just think: 
he called me his advertising manager! And 
he’s going to let me put on special sales 
right along.” 

“Say, where do you get this ‘me’ stuff?" 
demanded Bud, with a grin. “Fork over 
that five bones, you poor nut, and we'll hunt 
up Chuck and have a party. ‘If you're going 
to try to hog all the glory, I guess I'll hold 
out for my share of the money.” 


ANDz's happine: carried through unt!! 
Monday morning, and_he showed up at 
the store in high spirits. But his heart sank 
as he met an angry looking man coming out 
of the store. It was Mr. Corey. Clarence 
Corey was waiting for his father in a car 


at the curb. His face darkened when he 
saw Andy. 

want —making a face. “You're 
going to catch it.” 

In Andy's enthusiasm over the sale he had 
forgotten about the trouble he had had with 
the Coreys. He found Denny Landers stand- 
ing just inside the door, arms akimbo, The 


usually good-natured face was stormy. His 
tousled hair and flashing eyes gave him the 


appearance of a tantalized setting hen. Miss 


Cummins, from her station back of the dry 
goods department, was plainly excited. Evi- 
dently Mr. Corey's mission to the store had 
caused an exciting moment. 

The proprietor’s eyes Hghted on the fal- 
tering Andy, 

“Sure, it’s a fine lot of trouble you've got 
me into,” he rallied noisily. 

“I'm awfully sorry, Mr. Landers. Did— 
did Mr. Corey ask you to fire me?" 

The proprietor sniffed. 

“Did he ask me? Sure, he did not ask 
me. He just ordered me to tie a can on 
you.” 

Andy gulped and turned to leave. 

“Where the divil are you goin'?” 
manded the irate Irishman, 
leavin’ me, I hope?" 

Miss Cummins fluttered forward. 

“Don't you think of leaving, Andy. 


de- 


heard all the perfectly wonderful things Mr 
Landers told Mr, Corey about you. He 


said he would rather lose all the hill trade 


than lose you, and—" 


“Git to work, both of you,” ordered Denny 
“Sure, 

This 
free American 
store and we don't bob up and down like 


Landers with assumed roughness. 
this ain't no danged soldiers’ home. 
is an honest-to-goodness, 


a monkey on a stick for even his excellency, 
Mr. Money-Ba 
—both of you! 


“Sure, you ain't | 


Oh, 
how I wish you could have been here and 


Corey. Git to work, I say 


fine | 


“Adventures in Ouija Boards,” another Ad- 


vertising Andy story, comes next month. 
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W hole Year of 
Good Times 


1 denianded. 
dvertisiny Andy.) 


“Did you buy that?" Mr. Ilo. 
(From the February installment of 2 


F you like good stories, the biggest year of fun, excitement 
and adventure you ever had is headed right your way in 
Tue American Boy for 1922 
When we think of the fine stories we have printed it’s 
hard to say anything can be better; but wait till you see the 
stories that THE AMERICAN Boy will publish this coming ye 
To begin with, there is a most remarkable story by George 
Langford, called “The Mammoth Man.” Two hundred thou 
sand years ago is a tremendously long time. But boys and 
men and women lived then, and fought for their lives against 
primitive, gigantic animals. Into as weird a tale as you can 
imagine, Mr. Langford, who is a naturalist, weaves the facts 
that their skeleton remains reveal. The first installment of 
“The Mammoth Man” appears in this issue of Tur AMER 
ican Boy. Be sure to read it, and the ones that follow 
Ralph D. Paine, that great spinner of sea yarns, 1s writing 
a story of pirates—historical happenings—but put into a tale 
that will make your blood run cold. “Yo, Ho, with the Rum 
Below” is a story you'll never forget 


The American By 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World” 


“Advertising Andy" is the title of a series of stories of a 
boy who at first could only get a job driving a delivery wagon 
Before you and Andy part company you will go with him 
through big factories and learn about the thrilling world of 
business and how advertising helps to keep it humming. “Ad- 
ventures in Ouija Boards” is the name of the February 
Advertising Andy story. Don’t miss it. It’s great. 

William Heyliger is writing another great story for us. 
Armstrong Perry, a practical radio expert, will give you arti- 
cles on wireless and electricity that you can turn to advantage. 
Enos A. Mills, the foremost guide of the Rockies and champion 
of our national parks, is going to provide monthly articles on 
the wonders of plant life, mineral life and the work of the 
great forces of nature. Warren H. Miller has written a story, 
“Medicine Gold,” that is a regular hunting and fishing trip 
into the wilds of Canada, with a forest fire thrown in for good 
measure. Your fingers will smell of smoke after reading 
“Medicine Gold.” 

Clarence B. Kelland is going to write another Catty Atkins 
serial. And there will be fine stories from the pens of such 
writers as John Fleming Wilson, Ralph Henry Barbour, Laurie 
Y. Erskine, Charles Tenney Jackson, John Moroso, Melville 
Davisson Post. And pictures! The best illustrators in the 
country are going to draw for you in the 1922 AMERICAN 
Boy. 

Take this announcement to your dad and mother and ask 
them if they don’t think it would be a fine thing to subscribe 
for you for a year of this wonderfully fine reading. The 
February number is the place to commence. 

Old prices are back. THE AMERICAN BOY is again only $2.00 


ayear. Fill out the coupon with your name and address, pin $2.00 
to it and mail today. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO.. 
122 American Bldg.. 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find $2.00 for which send THE AMERICAN BOY for one 


year beginning with the ___issue to: 


Name 


Address 


If your subscription is a renewal put X before your same 
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YOU CAN NOW GET SCOTT PACKETS 
AT YOUR STATIONERS 


APHE whole line of Scott. packets—74in all— 
can be bought at the Scott cabinet at sta- 
tioners, bookstores and department stores. 
Look for the cabinet with the map of the world, 
If your dealer doesn’t sell Scott packets tell 
him to write to us and find out how to get a 
cabinet 


Or write us, telling the dealer’s name 
where you would like to buy stamps and we 
will send you FREE of charge the Collector's 
Guide, a useful and interesting book. 

Our stamp packets have been reduced from 10 
to 50% in price. They are the finest bargains 
in stamps that a collector con buy. Send to 
department A for a free price list 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 
33 West 44th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


WORLD'S LARGEST yossysisinpsmen ready. 126 yp 


SINGLE STAMPS, SETS, PACKETS, ALBOMS, SUPPLIES, RTC. 
Price 10 cents. Worth $$ To You. Send ape Foes 

orgains at low price! 
Bargain Sets NS Swe’ Stamps Aulke in any Set. All Fine. | 
60 Africa 4c: 1b Are Rep 


TO ALL APPLICANTS FOR APPROVAL SHEETS WE OFFER 
f = foreign Postage Stamps 
TS a including at leant 3 varsetien of War Stampa, Note 


fous and muppiies free 
Box 55, Station H, Clevoland, 0. 


ta 
$1.00 
si lmetre 


SUDDEN ENNELL STAMP CO. DEPT. a. 
eet St.Louis. Mo: 


}a special set to commemc 


| Highness Hirohito, now 


TRIANGLE | 


| prin 


PPARENTLY the postal authorities of 
Japan have adopted a custom of lasuing 
special sets of stamps to commemorat 

national and international events which a 


significant in the history of the Nippon 
\eountry. A new series has appeared—the 
fifth within a period of about two years 


chronicled on these pages, 
rate the termina- 
tion of the World War was distributed in 
1919, that ce issue comprising four 
ues. Then, early in 1920, appeared two de: 
nominations, in remembrance of the taking 
of the first census in Japan, that series | 


As has been 


ing available for domestic postage only 
Later in the sam r two values, also 
for domestic use only, were issued to honor 
the dedication of the Meiji 

early in 1921 the fiftieth anniver 


establishing of postal service in Japan we 
commemorated with a series of four ¢ 
nominations 

The fifth series, circulated late in 1921 
was issued for a reason which is disclos 
by a translation of some of the Japanese 
characters on stamps themselv One of 
the set is illustrated herewith 
characters at the top. Literally, 
mean: “Crown Prince Honorable Return 
Commemoration.” Translating freely, we 
know that these stamps were put forth to 
commemorate the fact that his Imperial 
Crown Prince and 
Emperor, arrived 
foreign lands. 
set has four 


some day destined to be 
safely home from travels to 

This newest commemorative 
denominations— en violet, 3 sen gray 
green, 4 sen red and 10 sen blue; these 
© the same Values in which the Peace and 
ostal anniversary erios were issued. It 
reported that the 1% sen as been 
ited also in a different color. 


i 


Second Ferrari Sale 


if ‘ a recent I told something about 
the first auction of stamps which were 
in the collection of the late Count Ferrar! 


issue 


Fine 
Picto 


STAMPS FREE 


pD.— ae | 
taripa 
VA 


ne : 
All'different. Remit 
Date. Ibe: 46 


1.05: b Mozam: | 
riale 102) 10 Port. | 
150 World Wide 120 | 
MIDLAND STAMP CO.,Toronto, Can. | 


feo Gi 
Pletorial 

be: 6 Blan 9 
Teumenae Price List Free 


= 7 
. 40 Plets 
tars. 3. 


Scandinavian, Milli | 
A " 


HAWKEYE STAMP CO., Dopt. A, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


FRENCH COLONIES FREE 


A beautiful set of fine unused French Colonies including pic- 
tures of Tigers, Wild Native Chiefs, ete., ete., with our Mon- 
ater Price List of a thousand bargains. Send 2c for postage. 
Empire Stamp Co., 521 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Cani 


00 « 


104: 16 Indie 124520 Japan, 
104] 10Newfoundiand 
we 


it 
fer J 


10c) 


OH OSTAMYE cO., Cleveland, Ohio 
FOREIGN STAMPS FREE 


A fine Packet of Foreign Stamps from all over 
the world with app. and big bargain list for 2c 
postage. 


Lact i P 
Taot Niearagus 
L gat Prench ¢ 


GRAY STAMP Co. 


[5 Rn 
STAMP te approval | 
H.W. Litten, ROCK ISLAND, ILL | 


Buation B. Toronto, Canada 
applicants | 
STAMP 


sending return postage. 


2 diff. Fronch Colonies 02 
§ dif. Ne 208 
to 


+10 
WEED STAMP CO., Centreville, Mich. 


110 Different Stamps ) “4 '" 
from Asia, Africa, Europe and \ 10c 


America. Oar litth der packet 
Sont only to approval applicants. 


LAKEWOOD STAMP CO, Dept. B, LAKEWOOD, 0, 


The second sale, which ¢ took place in 
Paris, resulted in the disposing of 600 lots 
for the total of 2,171,192 francs, equivalent 
in United money, at the current rate 
of exchange, to about $167,000. At the first 


vuction, held last June, about $100,000 w: 
realized, So it seems likely that phil 
telists, who conjectured that this finest col- 
lection in the world was worth $5,000,000, 
did not guess far out of the way, inasmuch 
us these two sales are only the first of a 
long series which will continue through 
1922 

The lot which brought the highest price 
at the second auction comprises a block of 
six of the double stamps of Geneva, Switz- 
erland, issued in 1843—5 plus 5 centimes 
yellow green. The successful bidder paid 


113,000 franes, or about $8,700; this Is $700 
more than the price quotation for a single 


pair (that 1s, one double stamp) as chron- 

icled in the 1922 American standard catalog. 
Possibly t interest in the se 

ond sale Ww > disposal of the 1 penny 


of the 1847 of Mauritius. These 
among the world's famous rari- 


and 2 pence 


scarce are indeed, that no 
price quotations are rded them in the 
tandard American catalog. The copies of- 
fored at this second auction had several 
defects and were cancelled with the word 
PAID, but nevertheless they together 
brought 98,000 francs, or about $7,500 in 
United States money 


China's Washington 


[N THE LAND of the celestials the postal 
authorities are taking a leaf from the 
Philatelic book of our Uncle Samuel. It js 
our own government's current practice, as 
ll collectors know, to have our commonest 
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Stamps in the Day’s News 


By RANDOLPH QUAYLE 


every — de- 
ination from 
to 10 cents 
appear the 
of Confu- 
cius, and his 
will be the 
only portrait 
throughout the 
ries. On the 
1 to 50 cent 
values will be 
shown a cam 
which is exten- 
sively used as a 
beast of burden, 
and especially 
for mall-carry~ 
ing, in China, A 
dolar values. 


on 
nom 
\ 


will 
face 


> 


One of Japan's RecentCom- 
memorative Issue, 144 Sen, 
Violet 


pagoda will appear on the 


Another Independence Issue 


EGARDING various 


centenary sets is- 
sued in countries 


to the south, much 
was said on the cember stamp page 
Since that was n, information comes 
to hand regarding a similar seri 
Rica. ues are in this commemora- 
ue, each one except the 6 cents 
bearing portraits of Juan Mora, who headed 
the government a hundred years ago, and 
Julio Acos president in 1921 and at the 
present time. The Republic's independence 
is symbolized on ine 5 c. by a woman hold- 
ing aloft a torch in one hand and the na- 
tional flag in the other. 


Further Review 


RESUMI G my review of the newly-is- 
sued Scott's standard American catalog 
(1922 edition), it is interesting to observe 
that high prices have been placed on many 
of the war-time adhesives of Hungary, quo- 
tations ranging from a few cents to as 
high as $100. A complete collection, even 
in cancelled condition, would cost hundreds 
of dollars. It will be recalled that issue 
after issue appeared, and it has been a 
mighty job to chronicle, illustrate and price 


them, as between 600 and 700 varieties 
were issued, But they are all there—is- 
sues 0: E before it collapsed, 


issues of the Republic, issues of the Soviet 
Republic, issues under French occupation, 
under Rumanian occupation and under 
Serbian occupation, regular adhesives, char. 
ity stamps, airplane stamps, postage dues 
special deliveries, and newspaper franking 
labels 
Ingermanland, carved from Baltic terri- 
tory, appears for the first time, the stamps 
showing quaint designs, 

Under Lithuania we find se 1 commem- 
orative issues, notably that issued on the 
anniversary of national independence, and 
that in honor of the opening of the Na- 
tional Assembly. 

Another newcomer to catalog pages is 
Marienwerder (West Prussia), the plebis- 
cite, or votes-of-the-people, stamps of 1920 
being listed. 

Under Mesopotamia we find chronicled 
what is known as the Iraq issue—stamps of 
Turkey surcharged Jraq and In British Oc- 
cupation, together with new values ex- 
pressed in terms of India’s currency. Some 
of these appeared in 1918 and were listed 
in the 1920 edition, but they are given 
mention here because it was recently an- 
nounced by Scott's that when the next, or 
1923, edition appears, these adhesives prob- 
ably will be given a distinctive heading: 
that is, the country of Iraq will be listed 
in the “I" section. 

In considering Palestine, it is interesting 
to hark back to the November, 1918, stamp 
page. At that time was illustrated Pales- 
tine’s first stamp, the illustration being of 
the 1 piastre deep blue. Dealers then did 


the low values, carry the portrait not know what price to place on this 

Republic's first President, Wash- stamp, as it was not known, as I then 

ington. commented, how many copies had been 

China now h. chosen Confucius, her fa- printed. The new catalog quotes $25 and 

mous sage, born 551 years before Christ, to $15 respectively for an unused and a can- 
honor on the low values of a new series, celled copy! 
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Nobody’s Fool 


(Continued from page 8) 


the port ahead of him; but they were soggy 
and stuck to his skin, increasing his shivers. 


| The moonlit fog looked and felt like crushed 


=== UA. Ae Sl foe And th broll di It f th 
Be A Stamp Dealer wreck had melted. Into Siience, ‘Alone ina 


Sell my approvals priced at one-half catalog 
and earn 24 commission. Roforences required 


$1 Packet for 12c to each applicant. 


side an old, beaten, senseless thing that had 


found its trouble’ at last—cowered there 
E,W. HARLAN, 5307 S. Marshfleld Ave., Chicago, Ill. and wondered why he had not stayed in- 
side the shack 
NEW 20 ay 

he sea swept mercilessly to their feet. 
FREE EUROPE DIFFERENT] £ven this, the high side of the poor old 

Rp aepllcan titer, my 4. Ni gaan te approvals also the | Tuscan, 1s awash 
er priced mampe at G6 discount. Send reteronee cemed 0. Bo now, er- 
snd Foopira an extra Premium, - ae peegpecad erie “way, CN that “toil aes 
pL BENORs fo Bt-, bila. Pa: | Luck had smiled once. There Must be some 
. way. . . . Slim Giles stood stifly on his 
Fine STAMPS on APPROVAL} fect: got’ a ‘noid in the clothes oe Palas 
staggered thus blindly, dragging the man 
Arropged in books of (0 stamps by countries and their | with him up the fr sodden deck, 


respective colonies. 100 Var. War Pucket, Pine, 0. 


WM. LEPPERT, P. 0. Box 408A, Far Rockaway, N. Y. 
105 all different Ohile, Newfoondand, 


STAMPS £0!" + Package of Hinges M M 


scale, rule, and perforation gauge, all for ONLY Woonte 
Finest approval sheots & to 64 discount. Reforen: 
absolutely required, Price lists froe. 


H. C. BUCHHOLZ, 


G 


Special Holiday Offer 
To sppreval RPE Scans 


Norwood, Ohio 


USED STAMPS FREE! 


Poatage 2c, to all send. 


All differont 
ing for our 
Album, ie 


A 


10 animal stamps, price 10c, 
Tt French Gol., oe. 100 var., ¥ 
Stamps, price 1000 var, Pre-War and War, price #h 


W. J. ZINK, 4607 Denison Avenue, Dept. L, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
EARN STAMPS Sikh FROM MYO 
Five Stamps—Lew Mel Prices—Liberal Commission 
Bargain Pockets: $2.00 cat. value, GO stamps, for Ho 

Cheaper Stamps: 100. var. Se; GW) var, Me. FR 


EE: Bet 
of stampa with list of Bargain Sete 
Cc. W. BALKE, 271) a jand Park, Hlloole 


2s 


SELL FROM MY 


His plan was simply 
Spot possible. 
But there 


reach the highest 
It was the silliest of hopes. 
was no other. 


At the foot of the bridge ladder Slim 
paused, the icy water swirling around his 
ankles. The Tuscan's foremast—there were 


ratiines at the 
swung the limp 
strained desperately upward. 

Sooner or later the derelict must dive. 
Slim knew it—knew he was only putting off 


rail. He reached 


them, 
weight to his 


back— 


the final moment But he nt 
through the silver the 
cutting his stocking feet, his muscles 
“fire with this cruel strain. And after him, 
with little licking nois crept the sea, 

At length he reached her trucks, There 
was something of a crow's nest there, a 
relic of the war—a small Platform with 


its canvas bulwark shorn away. 
pen his burden with a ¢ 
fe looked about him 
But there was nothing much to see. 
visible through the mist, the Tuscan’s main- 
mast top r 4 starkly into nothing, a 
thin cross on a cold wet gray. Above and 
around him that sickish yellow mist quiv- 


Slim drop- 
teat gust of relief. 


Just 


feet below him, oily slopes of lead shoul- 
dered up and slid away; and the platform 


trembled a little, as if preparing itself for 
the last. ae 

After all, he had done his best. Anyway 
the copy book was right. For how, had he 
known this w coming, could he have 
avoided it? With that grim knowledge 


what else would he have become but 
cowering thing feverish with worrles? 

With trouble he had done his best. No 
man, no power over men, can ask for more. 
It seemed a pity though, that Ike would 
know. Ike would be a good chap tc 
have for a shack mate, clean the worrles 
out of him, A good sending hand had Ike 
—the best of many—clean the muck of ter- 
ror out of him and— 


a 


Voices! The rattling thump of oarlocks! 
And far away, seemingly in some other 
world, the tinkle of a ship's bell! “Hillo 
the wreck! . Ke 

Slim Giles struggled to his fe His 


mouth opened for shout of ecstacy But 
quite crazily that silver haze became alive 
with squirming red-hot arrows. And the 
boy's tortured body dropped sprawling 
across a bundle of wet clothes, and lay mo- 
tionless upon the swaying platform. 

. . . . 


«JT WAS the grace of God you were by,” 
Cap'n Benham's voice was saying 
We got a messi 


sir,” answered a man 
whe t in the stern of the boat. "We lay 
forty mile t’ the south'ard of you. We 
cracked it to her. The good ole Paduan 


logged sixteen fur more than half the way.” 
"Message?" came the skipper's voice 


again. “I sent no message. Been cursing 
myself for not doin’ so ever since I see 
that sculpin's bow come rarin’ over my 
engine room." 

“Somebody sent one—somebody signed 


himself your calls and sent out your posi- 
tion. I—" 

“Gad!” cried Benham. “That must ‘a’ 
been old Ike Palmer, the cagey, forehanded 
cuss! Sent it afore the 


ered and danced, But below, a scant ten knowed our dynamo would fo first thing. 
HOA TET 


Tuer AMERICAN Boy 


MONEY (i. GREAT WAR 


Texued by tho various countries, in paper and metal 
All are curious and intoresting. Will send you a fine 
specimen and my large & page Illustrated Coin Catalog 
for only 10o,—*‘just to got acquainted". Send NOW, 


B. Max Mehl itch bide -beyt. A. Fort Worth, Texas 
Largest Kare © oblishment in the Unt Staten 
© WE WILL SEND S*7ni'en BLE 


Scarce Guatemala Parrot Stamp, 
Packot 9% var. British Colonies, 
250 hinges, Jarge mm. scale and 
Perf gauge, price list and finest 


508 approvals We BUY STAMPS. 10 


ALLEN SEARS, loc. Dept.A, 507-508 Kemper Bidg., Kanxas City,Me. 


5 ALL DIFFERENT FREE 


POSTAGE STAMPS 


To all fo ar SOK discount 
Approval shock, Postage 4 certs 
—~—_ “FLORAL CITY STAMP CO, 
| Springtieid, Ohio 


19th and Loch 


About thix wonderful 
5066 dierent 


very stamp in wood con 
not entirely 


TELL DAD! 


valtivaly no traah 
Y 


192 
Your money refunded 1 


Price $60.00 
| J. FISCHER, 1539 No. Lawler Ave., Chica 


eatnlon 


Fine Approval Selections at 50% to (= 
off catalog, to every one who sends us 10 for 
158 assorted stamps, Including Mexico, War ir- 
sues, Venoruela, Salvador and India Sorvice. 
Guatemala, Ohina, etc. Large price lists free 
We Buy Stamps! Established 27 years 
 €. E HUSSMAN STAMP CO. ,Dept.5I, St. Louis, Mo. 
to applicants for our Pop- FREE | 
ular Approvals. Send 2c 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


DIFFERENT UNUSED 
FRENCH COLONIALS 


for return postage. 


124 Second Street, 


WHILE THEY LAST! 3 diff. Portuguese 
| Congo. 6c 10 Russia, 8c. 4 Siam, 10¢. My 50% disc. 
Approvals will make your Collection worth while, 

Write today 
ALFRED N. PRAY, Burbank, California 
from GUATAMELA, 


57 DIFFERENT STAMPS {3 {:%" 
INDIA. RUSSIA, FRANCE, OzECHO~ SLOVAKIA, 

metre scale, ruler. price lists, to approval 10¢ 

applicants. Don't Wait—Send Now. = = 


PRILIPFINES, P1C., perforation gauge, milli- 
LEADER STAMP Co., ST. LouIs, Mo. 


Dopt. A, 
5Q Ath OlFFERENT. 
STA P Africu, Brazil, Peru, 
q Ouba, Mexico, Gey- 
lon, Java, ete, and Album + = + 
| 1000 flavly mlxed, 40¢160 dif. U8. 85ey 1000 hing 
10e. Agente wanted. 50%. List Free. 1 bay 
©. STROMAN, 6946 Cote Brillian\ 


105 Chino, Egypt, Etc. Sta 
onary, Het of $,000 Bargains 
Stamp Album, over 600 Liluat,, with 


Bigger ones.lic, 
catalog (2 books) for 16c,. 
t importers; sibum manofacture 

446 Tremont St., Dept.12, BOSTON, MARS. 


UNUSED STAMPS FREE 


A. BULLARD & CO., 

All dif. Sncloding Venezuola, French Col- 
to all sending for our Approval 
postage. 1,000 Hinges lic. Write 

© Album Offer, Lista Free. 


3 ABYSSINIA 10c 


These Three Pictorials Sold to Approval Applicants Only 
WILMAR EDGAR, Cherokee, Ia, 

POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM 
at the rate of 8 pages each month 


FREE given with subscription to our 


monthly Journal. Send 2c stamp for prospectus. 

United Stamp Co., 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 

60 to hold 1.200 stampa 20. 100 Variety U.S. 
Stamps for 250. 100 Asn'd unused Stampr 220. 


MIAMI STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 
55 including China, Japan, French Colonies, 

etc., given to applicants for our high grade 
approval selections. Send references & 2c stamp to 
Edgewood Stamp Co., Dept. 4, Milford, Conn, 


Stomp Book D 


SECTIONAL LOOSE LEAF 


Varieties Foreign Stamps FREE, postage 2o, 
to all asking for our Approval Sheets. 1,000 
Hinges l5o. 40 var. U.S, stamps 7c. Album 


Including 


ferent Foreign Stamps from { Inc! Asie 


erent Foreign Countries 


Bs st Indies, etc., and our pamphlet which 
tolls ¥¢ ‘ow ¥ collection of stampa 
properly" FOR ONLY NIS—A BIG BARGAIN 


Hace St,,Clneinnati,O. 


| SO All Diff. British Guiana, Cuba, Chi 


STAMP. S! Jamaica, Japan, Ports Venezuela, etc., 


only 10c! 100 ali diff., 13¢; 1000 all diff., fine collec. 
tion in itself, $4.52; 100 diff. U. S,,2Se: 1000 hinges, 
10c. 50% approvals sent every order. List free. 
[Bay Stamps! L. B. DOVER, Dept.D, Longmont, Colo. 


SURPRISE 


Nicaragua 10c. 


India, 


Packet free for 2c postage 
with @ request for our no 
junk 50% approvals. 20 var. 


GOODMAN'S 
jon Blvd. Los Angeles, Cal. 


154 Wien nies angen nt 
Dandy F ® 

FREE rei Foreign Stamps 

To approval applicant ending 2 i le 

H.B. SIMMON, 1000 21st Street, Rock Island Hi 

HBP SLSR No ae Se a 


164-5 Wi 


Canadian Jubilee unused 1¢ Orango G6 Groen... 
ee ie Bright Kose. 
Be Blue 

1¢ Yellow 
: 4¢ Black 
Fine Approvals 10., 20., 40., 40., £6 
Walter T. Holmes, 39 Gore St., Hamilton, 


t pric 
Ont, 


qa, Cone 
TO APPLICANTS FOR APPROVAL SHEETS WE OFFER 
All for 1B Varieties Forolgn Stamps 
% a 


Be tame 


4 Civil War Revenues 
CROWELL STAMP C1 


4 Spanish War Rev. 
6U'S Env. OutSq 


R. H. CARLTON, 


- AMERRY CHRISTMAS! 
Approvals go together! 
Fromlom to pew eustomers—I8 Fr. Col. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Special Xmas. Packets—100 var, Neurope, 280; 400 
vor, US @ forelgn, @1.00; 550 yar, $1.00, § Mov. affers 
No foreign revenues oi M1 good stamps. {still 


Mrs. L. W. Kellogg. W. 


‘artford, Conn. 


January, 1922 
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Gad! Ye'll have to hand it to that old “In my time I seen 
trouble-pllotl” never, since the day I 

“Hand nothin’! rasped a weak volce on 4 coal crate outer Norfolk, 

Slim lifted his head out of the folds of man like this kid mate of mine, Wen he 
a blanket that swathed him, Beside him come aboard I took him f'r a greenie. A 
Ike Palmer suddenly sat up on the duck- skyhootin’ son o' trouble that ain't the wits 
boards; leaned back against the gunwale; of a porpois¢ | 
chewed his cheek. Overhead a lemon moon = "I was wrong—dead In the wrong. T 
was rifting through the ha Its light fell been In my senses, off and on, since that 
strangely on the Tuscan's one-time senior lubber rammed us and skun out, An’ I 

His eyes held level. His face, heard this kid send SOS before the bump. 

. had cleared. S$ By that he 1 the lives of you, Cap'n 

could say what, exactly—that had sir—an' all e here an’ in that boat 
there in his face before was gone istern of us An’ I seen him save mine 
place lay a quality that you could name. naked in the foe an’ deathly cold—mine 
Slim named it, It was— that ain't worth the bother, an’ his own 
Hand nothin'!’ snapped Palmer ain, that Is. An’ one thir I'm a-tellin’ you 

“T sent no message, Cap'n, sir. "Twas this right here were we be, with the old Tuscan 

young ‘un here just gone to her glory 

Phe little old man cleared his throat That kid layin’ there in them blankets 
The oarsmen let their blades rest idly on he ain't nobody's fool 4nd mind you 
the swell, and no man chided them thatr 


Hee 


. Rebus Abhorrence, borne; blackberry 
This picture tells the man’s age, ana Ker; carcasses, crass; etc 
whether he will suc- 354. 104 triangles. (32 small triang 
ceed in business or 22 of 2 small ones cach, 20 of 4 each, 8 « 
not. Use two words @ch, 8 of 9 each, and 4 of 16 each.) 
7 tor his age and three < 
words to tell the rest 
October Prise Winners. 
HILL FISH : 
Aa Best list: Skeezix 
pu RO ES ex Best answer to 349: Limb. 
— Longest A-a word: Erle C. Edington 
No. 31. Blanks Rest rhymed answer to 245: Cecil Crum- 
In each of the sentences Mil the first lS ’ 
blank with the name of a boy or girl, and ut and best explanation to 46 
use the first half of the name to fill the Hed Likeatak 
second blank Best picture puzzle: Hill Fish 
—— is readin — the librar -— 
> Books for five complete lists: Al T. Tude, 
eter we shing went abroad to : 
SCA ISU LY rere ad’ to IMy¥2XS, Iona Bond, Jack Canuck, Ken- 
for the pudding. —— is —— bi e neth el, L, Kin S5 Osaple, Osta Lee 
Foret apne sihle Tate ee ‘l Warr, Rucu, Sas Kat Chewan, S. Lukassus 
taught us = to swim. told Grace Honorable Mention Able Ginner, A 
dress as becoming Give Allan Nickerson, Al Tude, Arthur 
orange. —— was waiting in the — X. Pert, Bee Deo joubleyou, Bobb t ecil 
— helped her father plant —— Crummeis, Charley Cid, C. I. Spear: 1. 2. Gest 
h — valuable jewelry George Rublen IV, sdbol, Hands Jokes, Hawk-Eye 
aes ig ed Likeatak, Hill Fish, Humpty Dumpty r 
Dresbach, Minn HELEN MOORE : Tnouk Anansir, Iona Bond, [Trl Tug 
J. Allenbvert, Ken Diss Bee 
Postel, L Kin Spark, Molemi, Mort, M Story 
No. 302. Charade N. O'Braynes, Nolt Awl, Noyes E. Guy, Odie, Oaaple 
pe c Osta Lee Warr, Puzz, Puszlesitehskl, Ray, Rucu, Ruyy 
TIRST S 5 donevand: salt Saplenter, Sas’ Kat ‘Chewan, ge-wan-me- Sir 
eA SE Ea se Meee Sao Chute, Skeeix, L Lukascus, ‘Todd, Wf Betino, Will A 
But how it makes the engine quiver Ree el iaiall 
When Henry’ drives his ancient flivver! 
My THIRD and SECOND, you will see, Puzzle Talk 
Are simply other names for me. - 
First of all, read the prize offers 
My THIRD was used long years before us, I. de Al, Iona Bond, Jumbo, Moclab, Otto 
“But too much "SECOND" tends to bore de Grave ind Y. Z. Nuf sent TACAMAHA- 
use is the long A-a word 
Edington and Hill Fish sent S 
What am 1? Just an ocean bay LAT, which was considered bet 
And city of the U.S. A Hot 4 plural form } 
= 5 thing in THE AMERICAN Boy” brought a 
St. Louls, Mo. MOLPMI. variety of answers, from America to money 
— and all were considered correct. We wis 
y ; ; you could see the clever rhymes 
ayo Noutical.c/ieas ABGILOPS was given by a dozen solvers as 
s ren eeu the longest word whose letters were all in 
G BOVOBE alphabetical order. The prize was giv 
G TU CALLN (GORY the one whose answer Was neatest : oh 
ul CMRA W words as billowy, accent, and chilly, spoiled 
a AOPKR many otherwise perfect’ lists. The 
N NOWAY symbolized elements made a lot of trouble 
D ELHCF as many dictionaries gave Xe as the symbol 
P LoD SR for Xenon, instead of X, as necessary for 
; the puzzle. Webster gives both symbols 
Using the king’s move, which is one place Osaple wins his seventh book 
in any. direction, find at least ten boats and Gj Gantic gives CASCARA-AMARGA-BARK 
ships for conveyance by water or in- as a long word containing no vowels but 
stance, you may find “Dory” but not A ‘Can you beat it? Ree aa 
“Liner A special prize will be given for names the boys have discovered are Lump 
the best list. No obsolete words allowed. Woegard, a farmer: Hogmire, a teacher 
Watertown, Mass. BILLY BON Sally Cottonpatch, found in a field; Ma 
garet Goodnight; Mrs. Cowherd ; Nono Buz- 
zanco, and N. Osmo King’s grandfather says 
= ; he knew a boy named Agreen Crabapp 
No, 86). Diamond A lot of the boys cut the new 
is moon into sixteen pieces with five straight 
pe os cuts, and even made enteen and 
0) 10) 0) (0) a0) 5 I de Al s that | 
ERIC Lerch G) plzzling ‘lelps’him to reason. and concen: 
00600000 0 trate We are glad to receive 
0 (0 0 (o) 0) 0° 0 oO Oo Oo © solv. 
oe GtNGrnGl eatduro na of United 
Soper yen Cc eive credit for 
000 ° each correct solution, and a book for 
iouot Lb twenty-five as heretofore. But Americans 
tS ind Canadians must send complete lists 
: if they want their solutions recorded and 
(Words read alike across and down.) credited toward a book Byery- 
. body solve Happy. New Year to 
1. A letter In maple. 2. A cushion, 2OG¥ 30° : ae Nexis 
3. Provided with panes Committ ach one of Kappa's boys and girls 
pira 6. Pertaining to ramere 
b. A noted — waterway: Discovery. |j[l III {IINTIIIIIIVII/IUTNIIIINU/NUU1NHITEHNITIHILD 
8. Throws off the rails. 9 va : | 
By Siti s rounded base and without handl 
used as a cinerary urn (Variant). 10. May 7 | 
be able. 11. A letter in maple To Make an Extra Fine- | 
ve y, S. SHERLOCK OLMBE j 
Worthing, S. Dak. SHERLOCK HOLM toothed Tracing Wheel 
jes aay ese ele aOR Whoa 
Prize Offers. 
complete list, $1. Best Incomplete From New Wheel 
ts. Best list of boats and ships -yit trac 3 
; = tracing wheel your mother has| 
a answer Oe Oy EC a ve chucked away some place Is most too 
Ee ee ptr OILS r 0 NO ste tite coarse for the things we fellows want to 
DOF aagivachonore blaine! ol five hon. “0 If she has no further use for it you | 
able smentions earns iasbook..Ttuls’ not, ay MaKe. @ betten)one, no: doube for ner 


use as well as your owr Ututing a 
wheel from that old discarded watch works | 
into the old handle. By using a whetstone | 


necessary to have a complete list to try for 
the other prizes. Send what you have, Ad- 
dress Kappa Kappa, in care THE AMERICAN 


= Y 4 and a little patience, rpen the teeth by 
Bor, Detroit, Mich whetting the sides of the wheel at the outer 
——— edge, Make them sharp ugh to pene 

trate easily when borne lighUy upon the 

Answers to November Puzzles material which is to have the perforations. | 

After a perforation js made there is 

850. Ada, Adda, Asa, Anna, Ava, Bab, hardly any end to the number of tracings 

Bob, Boob, Bud, Dad, Dud, Ede, Eve, Gor, that may be made from it, and all alike 

Hannah, Lil, Mom, Nan, Otto, Pap, Pip, too, Your mother will show you how to 

Pop, Sis, Tot. WO hey Te bag to transfer the designs. 

» BE aro Sabs he diagram shows about what the per- 

Bb ree toe Ol mEOe BACHE In forations from the old Wheel made as com- 
852, Ditty, ditto. pared to the results from the new one 


ETTVVVTTTITUTNNOOTINIUNUVOONIOUIOCUUOONTLUUNUUOOTUUUIUCOOOUULLLUUUOOOLUULLCOMIULULEUCEMOULLLLILGOG LUMO LULLULLCOLE UL LLLCOeELLLLLL Lee -LLLLL cee LLCoo 
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/ 
Keep Your Hands Smooth 


and free from chapping with Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream. Just a little rubbed on, morning 
and night, after you have thoroughly 
washed and dried your hand 
upon returning indoors with cold hands, 
rub on some cream gently to prevent 
chapping. It quickly heals sore skin 
—Buy of your druggist. We mail a 
Trial size 6¢ 


also, 


I am the Hinds Cream girl. 
My picture is on every bottle 
Many of your friends will tell 
you they always use this fra- 


sample for 2c. 


S. HINDS, Dept. 44, Portland, Me. 


grant, refined cream, 


“‘Not a Toy, but a Joy 


BOY SCOUTS 


GOLFERS, MOTORISTS ano OUTDOOR SPORTSMEN 


Faluc the Sun 


The Ansonia 


SUNWATCH 


A Compass ond Sun Dial in One 


DAN BEARD, National Scout Commissioner, Says:— 
[would like to see every Scout have one (n his possession because he could not 
hse Tt without gaining naoful knowledge of the Sun, the variations of the Compass 
snd the principles of a Sun Dial 
Made of solid brass, beautifally folsbed, by the Ansonia Cloek Company, 


ANDREWS & HOLLINWOOD 
500 Sth Avenue, (Suite 706) NEW YORK CITY 
Sent Postpald for $1.00 


50 FRENCH COLONIES 5° | 


A ANEW PACKET OF FIFTY VARIETIES pausT: IMPORTED | 
Coftaina lote of new 1021 Issues colo harges, p' 
ued, 


fentifl ational Timepiece imo by 


Get the latest Se 


aad distributed by 


What kind of a boy are you? Are 
you strong, vigorous and well-devel 
oped—full of pep and vim and vigor 

s Winner at athletic games—an In 
dependent, redsblooded youngster 


NEW ISSUE STAMPS | Onrarei you a Wank tumntroe mitt 

ie New Issue 10 var 25 | ae eT tog alice bere toa 

ASSA— * 4 to defend your ahts—too sickly t 

| foUaDOR 1908 TRIANGLE SET COMPLETE 70 boo itader’, ‘Then wake up and 
ARMENIA 3 HIGH VALUES 15 make yourself physically fit 


ALLENSTEIN, Ist ISSUE, 13 VAR. 70 STRONGFORTISM—Tho Modern Science 
r ALL BAKGAINS of Health Promotion will build up your 
HOFFMAN BROS. TIT West 190th St, MT. | bodyand brain and. make @ resl| mano? 


you, I guarantee It, 


FR E E Subscription to monthly stamp paper 
PREMIUM to new customers—Set 


Austria Jubilee als. Dry these 
var. Porto, 


Mention th 
wont confidontial information and 
send with l0e to help pay postage 
‘Promotion and Con. 
servation of Hoalth, Strength and 
Mental Enorgy."* Every boy should 

od it. Send for your free copy right 
now- TODAY. 


LION EL STRONGFORT 


ISTRONGFORT Aystoal und Health Specialist 
The Perfect Man meses 617, 


Col Cat, #2 


* c unty Nati Bank Bi Hidiin 
W. W. BETTS Sount tations! pant pulsing | 


TO ALL APPLICANTS FOR APPROVALS WE OFFER 


150 stamps, alldifferent, from & different 1 5 
cy 


Abyssinia to Zanzibar including 
Cleveland, 


Bosnia, Cochin, Ped. Maloy Sta 
Futuna, Gobon, Malts, “Sc etc 
THE CLEVELAND STAMP CO., 


66. 


ambique, 
924 Caxton Bldgs. 


Newark, Now Je 


Different Stamps FREE te 
for my Approval Sheets. F 
) Prench Col 


0 ¥ 
1000 Different 
00 Difforent 8 | 


all sgn S| 


Coloniea for 


ps B27 


J.C. HULL, 14 West 101 St., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN BOYS! You'll Like to Work 
one wih“axern ‘discounts, With Them 

wuulek re ci Ty ee QUIOR BERTION amd see because they ars real mochanies’ tools 


doaigned for real work are forged 


D. M. Ward, 608 Buchanan St., Gury, Ind. | The 


steel—give you more for your money 


5, | nd coat n ore thy toola Y i 

. © Set of 6 post- | like thea. Sold the world over. "Red 

Upper Silesia. si “useder 7 eat Sok ene OG OF ane 
Hundreds Neurope shown here, from dealers or from us, $1.25. 


atl,2and 3c. Ask for particulars of biggest boys’ | 


stamp club—free membership n United States. | 
M. D. OLMSTEAD, Box 3, CONCORD, N.H. | 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING | 


and Stammering cured at home. Tanita) 
tive booklet free. Walter McDonnell, 702| 
Potomac Bank Building, Washington, D. C. | 


ivk atthe Hardware Store 
Write us for Mechantes’ 
Tool Booklet 
SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 
Manufacturers af “Red Devil'* Tools 


265 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


BoYSsS 

GIRLS 

| LADIES 

| We want sgoots to ell STAROH-RITE, the perfect 
| starch taulet, Wo trust you. Sell $2.00 worth, keop $1 00 
|for your commission. Exclusive territory... vary 
[roan aoustomer. Be the first in your town to sell this 


Describes busy Poultry Farm handling 63 pure-bred 

variotles and BABY CHICKS, Tolls how to choos 
fowls, emma, {ncubators, sprocters. Mailed for 10 con 
Borry's Poultry Farm, Box 25 Clarini 


wonderful artiole. WRITE TODAY. STARCH-RITE 
COMPANY, Uep! 2, 9632 Kercheval Aye., Detroit, Mich. 


Would You Like 
An 


Eastman Premo B 


A real honest-to-goodness Camera 
that takes a picture 2!4 x 314 inches 
in size, and will last for years? Or 
perhaps you would rather have 
sporting goods, fountain pens, flash 
lights, pencils, knives, books, or Boy 
Scout equipment. 


Our AMERICAN BOY subscribers 
are earning these fine premiums by 
selling NEW yearly subscriptions to 
their friends—you can too. The 
work is easy and the rewards are 
big, but the time to start is TODAY 
—tomorrow is always a day late. 


Send for a copy of our new eight 
page premium list containing over 
200 different articles which are given 
to AMERICAN BOY subscribers 
only, for selling NEW yearly sub- 
scriptions to their friends. Send 
for your copy today. 


PREMIUM DEPARTMENT 


The Sprague Publishing Co., 550 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


50 THe AMERICAN Boy 


Tee 


OORANG sail aa 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dogs 


A Friendly Tip Sull Missing 


Teacher: “Johnny, your conduct Is out- | Johnny: “Say, Paw. 1 can't xet these 

; rageous. I will have to consult’ your ‘rithmetic examples icher said some- 

fi eae wae loy eye pe ee father.” thin’ "bout findin’ the great common di- 
faithful watch-dogs for automobile, camp Use hactncy Gere ea 


and home; ideal dogs for farm and ranch; 
careful drivers of cattle and sheep; excellent 
rotters, mater CORTE LCV mane aaa 5. huntin’ for it when I was a boy 
Pedigreed stock for sale ustrated des- rae 

criptive bookie iaalled SehlO cena The Chinaman could speak but little Eng The Lion's Side of It zs 


|lish, and the Englishman could speak ni f y, ; a Matacvae 

OORANG KENNELS Chinese; nevertheless, the dinner went off Teacher: “You remember the story of Careful 
World's Largest Airedale Breeders agreeably. ‘Robbie: “Yes, ma'am)" 

Dept. R, LA RUE, OHIO gap a AERO IVER a CU Teacher: “What lesson do we learn from 

hma as a rich stew of onio i 

Kk, mushrooms, and a dark, tender, well- 1t?) ‘ 

red meat that tasted lke duck RODRISS. TURE 
The Englishman ate heartily of this stew 
Vhon he closed his eyes, lifted his hands —— 
ind shook his head with an air of ecstasy 


a doctor.” Paw (in disgust): “Great Scott! Haven't 
they found that thing yet? Why, they were 


cost you two lars. He 


we shouldn't eat every- 


thing we see,” 


After this compliment to the dish, he said A Real Gift = 
interrogatively: “Quack, quac Nurse: “Why, Bobby, you selfish litte \ big American Indian asked a farmer to 
Yo, no,” said the Chinamar W- boy! Why didn't you give your sister a ive him work F 
we piece of your apple But you Indians always get tired,’ said 
irs nt =e Robby: “I gave her the seeds. She can tht Sty a idieea 2 selina Ener menes 
REE, " never Le eC m ne Ke e ast, 
Sorry All Right Plant ‘em and have a whole orehard mre a n 


A teacher, tryir impress upon her So the farmer set him to work. On com- 
children the importance of kindness to ani- Relieving Her Anxiety ing round later to sec how he was pro- 


Gs mals, took them for a walk in order to gressing, he found the Indian asleep under 
@> RAISE GUINEA lesson home to them Old Lady ‘Oh, conductor, please stop « tree. 


x) glow us. ‘We buy all you raise. Big ream from little Johnny, she the tr I dropped my Wig out the win- “Hi, you!" he said, I thought you never 
profits—largedemand—easily ras. - matter, Johnny?” dow." got tired, Wake up!’ 

Pay better than poultry orrabbits. Par- been on & Wasp,” was the Conductor er mind, madam, there “I don't ever get tired said the Indian, 

CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO. 2107 Grad Aver Kasai ime, | tearful response, “and I'm afraid I've hurt is a switch just this side of the next sta. yawning, “but I’ should if tf didnt mest e 


the poor thing tion.” good deal 


RAISE CUINEA PICS 


For us, big profits, thousands needed. 


A Problem 


Ww our ralsers as high as $1 The Kind 
palr. Experience unnecessary, —Partic 
ulars, contract & Mlustrated book free ‘Ma wants tivo A man who had 
LABORATORY SUPPLY CO,, Dept, G | pounds of butter ex- obtained work in a 
2841 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, actly like what you railwé yard was 
Trai Gas eva TTR) eal a BE Le = Pe en | Sones lash work. aT told to mark some 


Sauae Book FREE it ain't exactly like trucks. 
emand,small | that she won't take “Here's a bit of 
) th. Write foriM- | jt chalk," said the fore- 
book, price Extbished |The grocer turned man, “Mark each of 
MOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. to his customers, and "om eleven.” 

21H Street,  Melroso Highlands, Mase | omarked  blandly A little later the 
Ye Bost laying, best | “Some people don't remain came round 
WEBER Best laying, Bet | Some people don’ man caine coud 

geese & turkeys. Fine pure-bred quality, tomers, but I do, It's f I" on the fir 
ubotors all ateut prices | my delight to get truck othing else 


experience. and my 100 | them just what they 
fe Catalog and Breeders Guide Frees | want. 1 will attend 
Weber, 60x29, Mankato, Mini 


62 BREEDS j:) 15 


had been done 

“What does this 
mean?” asked the 
foreman. “Only one 


| to you in a moment, 
my boy." 


All” right," said truck done—and [ 

oso and torkeys, Fords, Eggs wnd Inc the boy, “but be gure said eleven, not one. 
at rednoud prices, Atit26 years. La und get the same "I know," said the 
now valuable Poultry book and catalog free. | jt, BGt, the same man, “but I couldn't 


think which side of 


| 
| relations are visiting 
the the other ‘I’ 


F.A.NEUBERT, Box 345, Mankato, Minn. 
our house, and Ma 


READY MONEY "80° 


‘ome ain 
Manage 10 to 60 hons HOOVER'S Bifold way and 4 2 
yoo over $5 ayearesch, Momo-made outfit an 7 Hanaieanoed 
No ege dop tonles.. Full information for | In Wrong By capped 
ew E perts mone a eS ere es 
GRUNDY, t Exp t SOMVILLE. Johnnie (iat onkve coe psn 
GA BREEDS Sertsratattejo | vistor): “so you are eeina 
ens, ducks, turkeys and | youre rains to 
geome. Cholce, purestired, northern raised, | Y ,,,87 andm; : DOW Renae At Jest 
Fowls, eves, Incubators at reduced prices. u : me 0 nom. sal 
America's gfeat poultry farm Grandmother eagerly: “T knaues 
Valuable new 100-p Yes, Johnnie, I'm Biliylets. Neon 


R.F.NEUBERT your grandma on can make the ugliest 


your father’s fac 
| Johnnie: "Well, 5 ° on! No 
Standard Underwoods | yi tie wns - = chiaucallunran(the res 
5-Y. (oS side; you'll soon find Old Daddy Longlegs: "These lefs of mine aren't much for looks but they certainly work In ply “Look what a 
wate i NESW iini . that mighty handy for snow shovels for clearing the front walk tart you've got!" 
es, this genuine Stands blo Writ — 
ing Under- = 
wood newly : Definitions How Very Remarkable Not Guilty 
than factory ; aS ee URY oks like rain, 4 traveler who was renowned for his tall pTtayeler: “Your son Just threw a stone 
pedis ’ x My é ay ories on being asked out to dinner made @ ie at rou?" 
tise yours Neo iit aygiuest Oylth scorn): “Yes, and tastes ke Srrangements with his friends, who were Irishman: “Did he hit you? 
‘and then easy i Beare to accompany h that they should kick arave Woil)-th ‘eae * 
monthiypaymente. Aj : cI him if he began to go too far rishman ell, then he wasn't my boy.’ 
10 Days FREE Trial Sez aacg.\| Ambition Quite y in the evening he started off. 
ay back guarantes Ser mY ord "That reminds me," he said to the 
free book Ble baresis offer Keyboard hostess, “of a friend of mine who had a Looked It 


TYPEWRNER EMPORIUM 2271 Shioman Bullding 
Chicago. Hilino! 


6 ft. PINE SKIS $7.85 85 


Save by Buying Direct 


rosé garden over ten miles long, and'’—he 
felt n kick—“and two inches wide 


Immaterial to Him 
You will never get any where unless you “When does the five-thirty train leave 


peed ehi-makers, QUE te moe | have higher ideals than this,” preached the shouted a belated passenger, bursting in at 

Anu pew concern, all we expect Isa good start:heneoourlow | Woman at whose door the tramp had ap- the station door A washerwoman applied to a man for 
zotshipment ns A Oe Feeelved | Hliod for assistance. “Are you really con-  “Five-thirty,” replied a porter work, and he gave her a note to the man 
aft 81-10; ILE Sr s.00 | tent to spend your life walking around the “Well, the post office clock is twenty-eight ager of a certain club, It read as follows: 
wooo 6 ft. 62.10, 4.00. ountry begging minut pa: Ci five and the town hall clock ‘Dear Mr. X: This woman wants wash. 
ler with Cash from this ad and tak nt cash discount ONY 0 a br Das ae 2 ae = eee er d = a > vash- 

Oniet WHMINNESOTA SKI COMPANY. on Nes, Mdys" answered | Weary Willie -two minutes past. Which am I to ing.” 
31534 Marquette Ave Minneapolis, Minn ee s the time I've wished I had an } Shortly afterwards the answer came 
SSS ios Ming 2 can go by any clock ye want, but ye back Dear Sir: I dare say she does; 

can't go by the train, because it's gone.” but I don't fancy the job.” 
Unforeseen Sequel =a 
Willi liad been instructed by his father Hurry, Sun All Together 
oP (o clean up the yard, and he had promised . r 
reenter 2 loa oe RA [or Soe (elllgux  mewieron)Jarge lit rag imo tarthay ito oie le ete Freddy had been given a new watch, and the corpulent, self-complacent Irishman 
Virtiols Shelled Peanuts delivered by mail. with book of! That evening, however, when his father W&S Very proud of its time-keeping anal: sank into his most comfortable chair_and 
tecipes for roasting, salting, candy, etc. returne a from the office and took a look at ree ae el ed cle pas evening, romarked to his wife, “Well, Kate, me dear, 
Ask for special on | lots, or unshelied the yard, he became y angry. OTHE Bre od eta 4e oon life to me ms to have been one Jong run 
dapat Di INI PMS “Willie,” he culled, “Z thought I told you | "What time does the sun set to-day?" he of prosperity... First 1 was plain Meoleay 
to clean up that yard!" asked his father. % then I married you and became Mr. Hoole 

PINNER & CO.. Suffolk, Va. | “Well, Dad, I did,” said Willie, virtuously “About a quarter past nine,” answered Then I was made Councillor Hooley, and 
————s — | F fired everything over the fence as soon the parent later Alderman Hooley. To cap the lot, as 
is T could; but the kid next door threw “Well,” replied Freddy, consulting his I wint into church ylaterday All the goo: 


everything back when I went downtown watch, “if it doesn't buck up it will be gregation with one accord x 
x” Mother.''—Harper's Magazine late.” "Hooley, Hooley, Hooley!" * 


and sang 


Skin Tortured Babies Sleep 
Mothers Rest 
After Cuticura 


[Scap. Ointment, Talcum 25e. everywhere. F 
address: Cuticura: Laboratories, Dept. D, ttalden, M | 


ENTERTAINMENTS, Miostrel Oho 
roves, Blackface shite, Vaudeville acts 
Amusement Goods, Wigs, Stage Lu 


stroction Books, Mouologe, Dinloge 
Makeup Goods. Write for big Freo Catalog 


HEANEY MAGIC CO.., Desk 400, Berlin, Wisconsin | 


FREE LESSONS | ies: sins set te omen 


The Adventures of Marcus Mouse 


M puss loved the | Che day he found an antique | Now Murcus Mouse was born with | ‘There's very little more to tell 
‘or quaint, old-fashioned things shop taate, The antique pleased | ‘ 
EXPERT AUTO and MOTOR WORK ho'd seek Right then and there did Marcus | And little time did Marcus waste WAILHS Coe ie 


> Mm || Old houses he would rummage stop The antique ch , 
a L nome . que charmed as ne'er But he collects antiques no ©, 
WA 2/7 — > ae Havas, some) ‘anclontiiohiase ||| Maron usd RORNOES, 


eel ae We'll leave him looking for the 
Fara $45 to $90 a week FRANKLIN INSTITUTE) | PTO" Earret top to cellar floor within, Andiauickiy, Ne ddexealin ene)l) aoe rc 
ver, should .gON™ K partes And o'er his face there came a door 
indty sgnd me abenisiaip treor sent : 
one In Motorand. Aut Operation at arin, 
taught in 10 we 


OTT 


January, 1922 


Wurlitzer 
Violin Outfit 


4 
Wurlitzer 
Saxophone Outfit 


Wurlitzer 

Banjo 
Ukulele 

Outfit 


STRUMENT MAKING : 


Copyright 1920 Tie Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 


BOYS! Organize a Band 


Think of swinging down the street—a full military band—an 
important part of every event. Think of the fun you would 
get out of a jazz band or orchestra. We will help you doit. 
We've organized thousands of bands and orchestras. Booklet 
free. 


Wurlitzer 
Cornet Outfit 


Ny 
: lid», All Instruments with 


Complete Outfits on 


FreeTria 


Sie the coupon for the New Wurlitzer catalog 


and free trial blank. You may have any musical 
instrument with a complete musical outfit, for a 
week’s trial at home. No obligation to buy. You 
can return the instrument at our expense at the 
end of the week if you decide not to keep it. 


You will get a complete musical outfit; the in- 
strument in a velvet and plush lined carrying 
case with lock and key, self instructor, instruction 
aids, book of music, all attachments and extra 
parts—everything you need. 


This Wurlitzer plan is a tremendous saving as 
everything is included at factory cost. You get 
the outfit and instrument practically for the 
cost of the instrument alone. 


Convenient Monthly payments 


A few cents a day will pay for your 
instrument and outfit 


Artistic quality of Wurlitzer instruments is known 
all over the world. Every known stringed or 
wind instrument in this offer of free trial in 
your own home. If you decide not to buy we 
do not charge you one penny for the trial. 


Send for New Catalog 
and Free Trial Blank 


Every instrument known illustrated and de- 
scribed. More pictures and more information 
about musical instruments than in any other 
book published. Free trial blank comes with it. 
Catalog is absolutely FREE. There is no obli- 
gation. Don’t delay. Write for it today. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept.1051 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Chicago, Ill, 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. Dept. 1051 


117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 700 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 120 W. 42nd St., New York 


catalog with illustrations in color and full des- 
and details of the free trial 


Send me your new 
cription of the Wurlitzer Complete Out its 
and easy payment offer 


Name 


Address 


(State musical tuatrument tn which you are interested) 


O Mark here if you want eur booklet on how to organize a band. 


New York, N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


The 1922 RANGER 
—the Bicycle of the 
1922 Bo, 


O a million boys the new year will bring a new 

bicycle. If you want to be one of these happy lads 

and race through 1922 on a RANGER, send for a 
catalogue today. Our bargains and terms will open your 
eyes, but the snappy pictures of the 1922 RANGER will 
make them bulge with wonder. This year’s model is fully 
equipped with everything you can think of, and very likely 
a little bit more. Many of the new features of the 1922 
RANGER are found on no other bicycle because they be- 
long exclusively to us. For the last quarter of a century 
every new year has found the RANGER a bigger bargain 
and a better bike. 1922 is no exception. This year’s 
model is a top-notcher in speed, equipment, strength, com- 
fort and reliability. You will be proud of it and say it is 
rightly named “The Bicycle of the 1922 Boy.” 


J 

Delivered to You Free It will not cost you one cent 
to have your RANGER de- 
livered by fast express. We prepay all delivery charges and deliver the 
model you select right to your door. The day your order is received your 
bicycle will leave our factory, carefully crated and encased in a water- 
proof paper bag. When you buy a bicycle from us it costs you no more 
than it would if you lived next door to our factory, and you will get the 

same prompt and courteous service as if you did. 
Our method of doing business 


Direct From Facto has proven, by years of ex- 


perience, that we are able to save you from $10.00 to $25.00 on the 
bicycle you select. No unnecessary selling expenses are included in the 
price you pay. You can prove what this means to you in extra quality 
and in actual money saved by simply agreeing to try a RANGER for a 
month under our famous FREE TRIAL plan. 

We do not want you to take 


30 Days’ Free Tria our word for the RANGER. We 


will send the bicycle you select for a 30-day test. Ride it for a month 
without cost. Try its rugged strength, its easy speed, its great comfort. 
See its marvelous beauty. If you decide after 30 days’ trial that you 
don't want the bicycle, send it back to us at our expense and you will 
not be out one penny. Could anything be fairer than this offer? It is 
backed by a $5,000 cash deposit at the First National Bank of Chicago. 


There are 44 
styles, colors 
and sizesin the 
famous line of 


RANGER 
Bicycles 


a model to suit 
every taste and 
any pocket- 


FREE 


12 Months to Pa For your convenience we have ar- Extra 
ranged a monthly payment plan $5.00 
whereby you can secure the RANGER you want and pay for it as you . 
ride. Many boys meet their monthly payments out of their earnings Premium 


from errands and other odd jobs which their bicycles help them to do. Set 
We have still other plans by means of which a boy can earn his bicycle. 


These will be explained when 
Write for FREE . 


you mail the coupon. 
Copy of this Big Book 4 Order Now lnmediate Shipment 


Who will be the first boy in your town to buy 
a new RANGER this year? Why not you? 


Five-Years’ Guarantee 


Every Mead RANGER is guaranteed for five 
years. This means we make good any trouble 


You will want to see 
our new RANGER cat- 
alogue kuown as the 
“Bicycle Encyclupedia 


of Awerica.”’ It coo 
tains a complete de 
scription and full color 


illustrations of every 
model with low factory 
prices of all our bicy- 
cles. It tels you about 
how to get your 
RANGER at the lowest 
possible cost. Thiscat- 
alogue is free. Write 
for it 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, 


gw  Putan (x) here(_ ) if you want to be a Rider Agent. 
SSSSCESSeseeoseeeeee eee eee 


s 
= Dept. C-20, Chicago, U.S. A. . 
. 
& ., Gentlemen: Send me (free) the new Ranger Bicycle & 
ts Catalogue. Also send special Factory -to-Rider wholesale 
prices and full particulars of your Express Prepaid aod » 
(0-Day Free Trial Offer and Easy Payment Terms. 7 
. 
© Name Fh cineca ot 
P.O. Box, R. PF. D. : 
& or Street No. - 
s . 
© Town sossue State . 
. 
. 
. 
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Many of your friends have one now. Every 
month presents opportunities for pleasure and 
profit, if you own a RANGER. The earlier 
you buy, the more you will get in value, in 
helpful outdoor exercise, and, most important, 
in heaped-up, overflowing fun. 


arising from any defect in workmanship or ma- 
terial at no cost to you. We also protect every 
RANGER purchaser for six »onz/s by giving 
him an accident policy, entitling him to free 
repairs or free parts, if within that time his 
bike should be damaged by an accident 


Tires Parts—Repairs The big free RANGER catalogue illustrates all the worth- 

while parts and sundries for bicycles. These hundreds of 
accessories that add to the comfort and convenience of any bicycle—electric, gas and oil lamps, pedals, luggage 
carriers, mud guards, horns, bells and sirens, chains, handle bars, rims, hubs and spokes—are carefully selected 
from the leading Parts Makers of the world. If a particular item is better made in France than we know how to 
make it in America; or if superior qualities are to be found in England, Belgium, Italy, or other foreign countries, 
then you will find these lines featured in the RANGER catalogue as well as the best that American makers turn out. 


Send No Money—Write Today 


Just mail the coupon or a postcard for a catalogue—choose the RANGER you want and it will be sent to 
you atonce. There isnorisk. Don’t send a penny, but get our big FREE catalogue and learn of our marvelous 


offers, our Bargain Prices, and our Easy Payment Plan. 


MEA 


CYCLE COMPANY 
DEPT. c-20 CHICAGOUSA 


